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By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT WAS once said that 
when a good American dies 
he goes to Paris, but after 
visiting the automobile show 


at the Coliseum I have my 


doubts. If there is anything 
heavenly in this vale. of tears 
and sorrows it was the exhibit 
: : of America’s 
automobi | e s 
held this week 
? and last at 
ome the gigantic 
"a emporium on 
Columbus 

© Circle. 
Be You see 
= ; cars, long, 
& sleek and: en- 
dowed with 


940 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with lovely 
Jadies at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen models, blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
and if you get around to the 
Ford exhibit and its beautiful 
Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside the 
ladies. And since Ford is en- 
dowed, perhaps, with more ad- 
vertising magnetism than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male seated be- 
tween two of the automotive 
Lorelei. 

It is a show that even P.T..Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man _ pos- 
sesses is drawn on, the eve, the 
ear (there is an orchestra perched 
high above, including a heavenly 
harpsichord), the touch, the 
lovely smooth, texture of the 


interior, and. you wonder why 
the cars aren't scented like lilacs, 
and why you cannot taste the 


tires. 
* 


SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanical 
best: undoubtedly nowhere else 
in the world could you find an 
exhibit bf this sort. And the 
people know it: the place, 
crowded as it is,. constitutes a 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane 
—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand 
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among the Chevrolets, Dodges, | 
Ramblers, as once they strolled | 
in the 19th century amid the | 


hollyhocks and 
behind the wheels and study the 
gadgets on the dashboards. It is 
a family occasion that gladdens 
the hearts of the automotivé cor- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


rosés—fathers | 
carry their children, wives get | 


o Show 
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Montgomery Report — 


bts 


A Church, An Overtlow Crowd 
And a 16-Year Old Boy 


By LESTER RODNEY 


YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen- 
ship- were being held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy.’ But the sheer drama of this 
fact-didn’t really hit until you got there. 
| From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s Dexter Avenue Baptist Church is a 
limousine into town. The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time in- 

- forming you that “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and > 
Abernathy started this trouble.’ He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago “for the Nigrahs.” -He did not point 
out any place where Negroes voted ar exercised any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limousine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the more modest, squat red brick Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met, the man being Jefferson Davis and 
the hour the decision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 
door to my room ($4 a day bath). _ 

As you leave the hotel, you notice that 
across the street and a block away the moving 


5,000 there and get a new sense of the drama 
of Montgomery when. on the way back to 
the hotel you pass on the Capitol grounds a 
large Confederate war monument with ful- 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small 
though solid building, sits at the end of the 
nretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzling 
sight, the state capitol building with the old 


pictire theatre is playing “War and Peace.” 
{f Tolstoy isn’t spinning in his grave it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 
claim it “.. . in the epic tradition of Birth 
of a Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 


style gleaming white columns and porticos 
bathed in artificial light. At the church, you 
find the location of the night's meeiing, the 
St. Johns AME Church. You attend the 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 
fairer flag furled. ... . 
You must think with new admiration for 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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To our Worker Readers and Subscribers: 
We have just two weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 
our fund appeal goal for the year-end. 
With the holidays coming up, it is a rough job. But 
it needs to be done, and we think it can 
if we all pitch in. 
One Worker subscriber showed ‘the | 
way early this week. He sent his own ten & 
dollars as a holiday gift to the paper, and § 
undertook to. collect on the rest of his $25 
-coupon booklet over this weekend. 
If but 800 additional subscribers un- 
$25 on their cqupon: 


dertake. to raise. the 2 
booklets, we te in..Not. too, ambitious a 


™ 


2 Weeks and $20,000 to Go 


project but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! 
Among $10 holiday 
to keep our paper publishing was one from William Z. 
Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party; and 
one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 
tired, who was once a columnist of this paper and re- 
ains its staunch champion. There were numerous others 
among the $3,400 received during the week. 


Contributions received last week are on page 12. 


gis received dyring the week 


e . 


" Received last week __$ 3,418.25 
Total to date | 
Still to go 


‘ 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


= | 


$28,925.52 
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A WORKER in an atomic in- 
dustry “could suffer disability and : 
not’ be aware of the cause until 
many : years .later, state work- 
mens compensation officials were: 
told at their annual convention in 
Charleston, S. C., Dec. 5. | 

“Revision of state occupational | 
disease laws to-remove time limits, 
for job-related disablities resulting 
from raditation exposure, was one| 
of many recommendations _ set! 
forth to protect workers where 


there is hazard of atomic radiation. | 
They were presented by the Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Interna-| 
tional Association of Industrial Ac-| 
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constructed at Monroe, Michigan. Construction is proceeding de- 
spite prolonged objection by unionists. They insist that the possi- 
a, of radiation hazards to the surrounding territory be investi- 
gated. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER cident Boards and Commissions. 


\atomic industry worker should not, revised). 


surement is the same as in X-rays. 
The report quotes experts as now 
thinking. the permissible Jevel for 
Workmen’s Compensation Board.|fotal body radiation is no greater 
Dr. Willis M. Weeden, imedical/than 3/10 Roentgens (R) a week; 
director of the board, is.chairman'or 468 R in 30 years. 
of the committee. (Standards for permissible radi-' 
Both the New York and Califor-|ation exposure are essentially a’ 
nia laws were cited as examples-medical problem, Dr. Harry A. 
of laws which have time limit pro-|Blair, physiologist, told the State; 
visions designed to meet the pro-|Society n Industrial Medicine here 
blems. ‘Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to 
The Atomic Energy Committee|doctors to decide whether fhe ap- 
reported not unlogically that our|proved 3/10 R a week should be 


The committee report was releas- 
ed here by the New York State 


7. 


be required to file a claim until} There are 10 times as many 
he knows he is disabled and knows deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer 
the disability is related to his job.' disease attacks the blood, among 

* ‘al radiologists working constantly 

NOT ALL STATES have Jaws! with X-radiation, it said, than in 
cevering occupational diseases, and'the general population. 
laws “in a number of states” now| “Radiologists also die at an 
covering injury from radiation con- earlier age than non-radiologists; | 
tain time limits on exposure and average age at death is 55.9 years, 
filing of claims chhonal effects ofjas against 59.4 years for other 
radiation may be latent for many’ physicians—a difference of three and} 
years after exposure, it was re- one-half years,” said the report. | 
vealed. * 

The report in circumspect fac-| THE REPORT to the workmen's 
tual language suggests certain grim, compensation officials stated: “The 
unknowns that workers in atomic!eflects of ionizing radiation re- 
industries may face, as well as re- semble in some ways the normal) 
assurances that “the dangers ‘of,aging process. Experimentation on 
handling radioactive materials are! animals shows that total body radi-| 
well understood” and safe dosage ation: tends to shorten life and ex- 
criteria are established. ‘cessive radiation may lead to pre-' 

The type of radiation hazard mature death or sterility in the next | 
dealt with in the report is from generation and cause mutation! 


gamma rays, whose unit of mea-ichanges which may. continue for; 
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s Its Fire-Power 
ng of Congress: 


For the 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 


Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic drive 


eterna - 


aimed at the common people of America, especially the labor movement, with primary. 


attention in this effort on the next; 
session of Congress. _ , |mum tax of 25 percent on profits} 

The gathering of the big em-.and wipe out the principle’ of, 
ployer front, with 2,500. business higher taxation rates for the upper 
representatives in attendance at} brackets. Paralleling this proposal 


the three-day session, paralleled a is the drive by both the NAM and 
similar move by thé United States,C. ef C. for more sales taxes and 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘other levies, that place the burden 


From the arrogant tone of the more heavily on the bowest-income: 


speakers and the proposals ad- xcople. Lower taxes! for the rich 
vanced in the preparéd addresses; will be the big pitch of big busi- 


it was apparent that the NAM’s ness as Congress opens next month. | 
buildup with the speech before its 


What.are some of the other 


leaders are very much stimulated 


by the return of the Eisenhower' highlights of the NAM program! 
| 


Administration for another term. | unfo at its congress? 


The accent of the gathering was| 
on “cuts” — cutting 
taxes, cutting the rights of unions, the main target. With even. the 


cutting government spending for' Taft-Hartley Law regarded as too! objectives 
cial and welfare needs, putting off “liberal,” stronger efforts are to be 


relations with the Soviet Union and made under the 
other socialist lands. 


oa 
SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly- 
named president of the NAM. 
mest G, Swigert, delivered the. eral. 
address on taxes calling fdr an all-| 
out drive for the N 
Congress that would 


‘principle for enactment of “right- 
to-work” laws in the states that 
| don't have them and for more 


set a maxi- the aim of in effect of outlawing 


infested from top to bottom. This 


° A further abridgement of 
corporation union rights, with the union. shep| 


: welfare, 


‘education, 


rigid anti-union legislation in gen-'keynoted the congress 
3 assertion that the people are in 
© A drive for Jaws barring poli-| 


AM’s bill in; tical action by trade unions, with’ a Cornell University professor who. ) 


any official action by unions in 
support of labor-endorsed candi- 
dates. . 
— , 

© A CALL for a Congressional 
inquiry into racketeering in labor 
unions, with the view of stepping 
up the smear campaign that piec- 
tures the labor movement as rahe 


move by the NAM was given a 


REUTHER 

congress by Victor Riesel, the col- 
umnist blinded by  racketeeys.|are stampeding to get their feet into 
Riesel proposed the investigation. ithe federal trough through all | 
© Opposition to any increases kinds of proposals for direct aid to 


2 99 
government expenditures for) education. 

affecting the peoples’ 
like expansion of social 
security, a health program, aid to: 
and public housing. 


in : 
WHAT IS the NAM’s line of! 
attack? | 
The association will launch a 
Retiring NAM president (now PrOPas4 nda drive riding the cur- 
board ‘chairman) Cola G. Parker! '€®' Prosperity wave more strong-| 
with the 'y. than ever under the slogan: 

(“New Dimensions for America.” 
'The labor movement will be at-! 


ffect pigs. H 7 ingly 
eftect pigs. He quoted approv ingIY tacked as an obstacle to this march 


complained that “even educators’ (Continued on Page 12) 


Sam Rayburn Opens Up 


By ALAN MAX advisory group, including President 
“IT. WOULD ‘be a mistake for|/Truman, “Adlai E. Stevenson and; 
the Democratic leadership of the,Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
House to join in any program that}. Speaker “Sam” made his refusal 
would place us to work -with any/to serve ‘on the committee a matter 
cominittee outside: of the Howse'of protocol. It would be resented 
of Representatives.” - ‘thy a “great. majority of Democratic 
In this language Speaker Ray.{members” who would feel “we 
burn of the House, respectfully wee consulting somebody else be- 
choosing his words so as not to/ si ‘the Democratic members of 
reveal his thoughts, rejected. anjthe House and not with them:”. 
invitation to serve on a broad * | 


I 

sed national committée-to draft THERE WAS little doubt in 
a program for the Democratic*ariyone’s mind,- however, 
Party for the next four years. {Speaker “Sam's” was an-. 

The executive committee -had'ther move in the s le within 
proposed on Noy. 23 that-such athe Democratic Party which : 
committee to set up and that it,ed all over again the morning after 
include members © 3 the National the election: returns were. in; : 
Committee, Democratic governors! - The-defection of another million 
and Mayors and ‘party. memsbers-in and. a half. Democratic votes. to 
Chairman Paul M. Butler, of the top of the: defection of some three 


, Ngera' ational ; ' 
had named. twenty. persqas 40 :the- many, Democzatic., 
S " : ifs ts “s ees eh try | ag Ms Me i stad 


», 


- 
; 


aS. 


that: 


eis more; liberal leaglexship—paxticyla 
leadeserpartionly inthe, fax West: \. ui 


| 


on Demo Liberals 


ularly those: from the North and 
the West. The added fact that! visory committeé was, in fact, an 
this years defection included a attempt to bring pressure upon the 
large number of Negro voters—|Johnson-Rayburn leadership for the 
both Sout hand North—gave a clue:next two years. Rayburn’s refusal 
to what was wrong. The answer,'to serve on the committee, for all 
evidently, in large part lay withlits diplomatic language, was a rec- 
the Johnson-Rayburn leadership of ognition that a war was on and 
Senate and House ind its policy of/that the Southern bloc meant to 
conciliating the Dixiecrats and of fight. se 
holding back on any liberal _ At the same time Democratic 
gram. conservatives on the Senate -side 
The fact that the Democrats re-'were joining the battle too. This 


tained formal control of ~-both{took the form of pressuring liberal 
members of the Senate to announce 


|Houses was declared by the Jot. | apport for Senator Lyndon John- 


son-Rayburn group to be a vindi- 
cation of their legislative policy. 
Other Democratic pointed 


son to continue as majority leader. 
praca: was ape go in the or 
: ‘place upon one of the leaders o 
pe -~ Eaint lnthbe the Ps ". |the bloc of six Democratic ~Sen- 
dential campaign and that what.' tors who had drawn up a 16- 

‘point “Declaration of ‘Principles 


diation in Atomic Industry 


hundreds of years. 

“It can also cause many of the 
degenerative changes associated 
with the aging process such as 
carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract 
formation. It may take a great 
many years before the effects are 
apparent.” : : 

Sterility is no a hazard tq the 
person exposed, as “death ~ will 
usually occur before sterility,” un- 
less the dose is localized to the 
reproductive organs. 

It cites as early effects of over- 
exposure: skin burns, excessive 
vomiting, bleeding from various 
organs and unlceration of the in- 
testines and anemia. 

“Medical use of X-rays needs to 
be reduced as sharply as possible,” 
the committee- urged, echoing the 
plea of the National’ Academy of 
Sciences. The NAS also urged in- 
stituting a national system of report 
cards for the recording of ualiea! 


and dental X-rays: The commit- 


tee in Charleston urged such a 
record be required for all persons 


subject to radiation hazards. 
* 


ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT- 
TEE headed by Dr. Weedin in its 
report at Charleston minimized the 
danger to reproductive cells for 
workers ‘in atomic industries, it 
added that “little is known of 
just what effects may occur.” It 
also stated: “It is known that 
roentgens may produce mutations 
and, in general, all mutations are 
harmful.’ | 

For. the population, it said, 
genetics experts of the National 
Academy had set the total permis- 
sible accumulated dose of radia- 
tion, over and above that received 
from the sun’s rays, as ) R from 
conception to the age of 30, be- 
cause of the sensitivity of repro- 
ductive cells. (By the age of 30 
one-half of the individual's children 


are born; by 40 nine-tenths.) 


Revealing the still unknown fac- 


‘tors faced, the report added, “It is 


net contended that such exposure 
would be entirely harmless but 


merely that it is reasonable. 


The National Academy of Scien- 
ces genetics committee working on 
the 1956 report, however, felt 


‘enough doubt about the effects 


on. workers’ children, te recom- 
mend “that every effort be. made to 
assign to tasks involving higher 
radiation exposures individuals 
who, for age or other reasons, are 
unlikely thereafter to have addi- 


: tional offsprings. ... 
) * 


THE CHARLESTON report re- 
vealed more than 1,200 compar ies 
now use radioactive isotopes in 
their business, while “hundreds of 
applications in the field of medi- 
cine, agriculture and industry are 
going forward at the present time.” 
Atomic reactors now number 82 
in the United States, with 127 
more under construction or plan- 
ned, it said. 

“Operation of a reactor may 
present no greater risk than many 
manufacturing operations,” the re- 
port assured, but added: “There 
does exist, of course, the bare 
possibility of an accident which 
would cause a wide dissemination 
of radioactive material.” 


THE DECISION to form an ad- 


ever Democratic gains were regsst-| of 1957.” Senator Hurbert Hum- 


ered occurred ~where there was a' dae oF thé Tend: 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Fail to Confirm Denial by 
t Voice Incited Revolt 


Refuaee: 
USIA Tha 


PITTSBURGH. — The U. S.- 
operated “Voice of America” 
broadcasting station in Western 


Germany did not urge Hungar- 
jans to revolt against their gov- 
ernment, declared Arthur Lar- 
son, nominated by President 
Eisenhower to direct the U.S. 
Information Agency (USIA), in 
an address here at the 83d an- 
nual banquet of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Larson spent much of his time 
in trying to disprove charges by 
the Hungarian government that 
this enormously powerful radio 
station had constantly incited 
rebellion with implied promises 
of American support that failed 
of realization wien the uprising 
took place. “It is true that_we 
tried to keep hope alive, but 
there is no question that we did ~ 
not lure the people of Hungary 
into rebellion,” he insisted. 


“I think the refugees who 
have come here from Hungary 
will back me up,” he declared. 
Whereupon your correspondent 
leafed through the files of the 
Pittsburgh Press and the Post- 
Gazette, and those of the~Phil- 
adelphia . Bulletin, Inquirer and 
Daily News, plus the Harris- 
burg Evening News. This is: 
what he found: 

- 

HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 
Mihaly Levert; 19; and Geza 
Feichtinger, 20, upon their  ar- 
rival in Pittsburgh, declared they 
did not understand why Ameri- 
ca did not supply the Freedom 


Fighters with weapons, but that 
they “try not to be too critical.” 
(Press, Dec. 7). 

Strangely enough, this is the 
only statement from the refu- 
gees bearing at all on this mat- 
ter. It would be logical to con- 
clude that the refugees said 
nothing on this point, that they 
were not asked this question, or 
the newspapers were not look- 
ing for statements that would 
involve American foreign off- 
cials in encouraging armed up- 
risings. 

* 

WHATEVER the facts are in 

regard to the “Voice of Amer- 

 jca,” it is significant that~ Mr. 
Larson and the newspapers 
which commented on his speech 
did not note his failure to meet 
the much more insistent charges 
that the_ privately-financed “Ra- 
dio Free Europe” has for a long 
time engaged in incendiary pro- 
vocations . against the govern- 
ments of the People’s Democra- 
cies. 

-Columnist Marquis Childs in 
the Dec. 5.-issue of the Post- 
Gazette characterized this sta- 
tion as “a cold-war weapon aim- 
ed at maintaining the desire for 
freedom in the satellite coun- 
tries.” 

“Both reporters and REFU- 
GEES out of Hungary have.” 
according to Childs, “charged 
that RFE BROADCASTS EN- 
COURAGED THOUSANDS 
OF YOUNG HUNGARIANS 


-public reaction was bad, the 


TO GO ON FIGHTING IN 
THE BELIEF THAT AMERI- 
CAN SUPPORT IN THE 
FORM OF ARMS, PLANES* 
AND TROOPS WAS COMING 
TO THEIR RELIEF. 


“SOME HAVE GONE SO 
FAR AS TO SAY THAT RFE, 
PARTICULARLY BY BROAD- 
CASTING THE STATEMENT 
OF HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Jr, AT THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS THAT THE U. §S. 
WOULD NEVER LET HUN- 
GARY DOWN, CAUSED THE 
SENSELESS SLAUGHTER OF 
THOUSANDS OF YOUTH. 
THEY CAME REPEATEDLY 
AND IN DESPERATION TO 
THE AMERICAN AND BRIT- 
ISH. LEGATIONS TO ASK 
WHEN HELP WAS GOM- 
ING.” 

* 


WHATEVER the truth about 
RFE, Childs would go back “in 
any critical and sober’ investi- 
gation ‘to the origirls of the ‘LIB- 
ERATION’ policy.” 

“That word,” he notes, “was 
used by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in a speech early 
in the political campaign of 
1952. While the word itself was 
quickly dropped because the | 


Three Negro college students 
schools of this city next semester, o 


third will handle a social science c 


said he informed the State 


schools. 


tion among pupils and re 
that city school. But he added that 
practice begining Feb. 1. 


leges to 
year by the school board. 


teachers Dr. Geigle pointed out in 


TO INTEGRATE 


' Committee last week that “The gre 


IMPLIED PROMISE OF LIB- 
ERATION HAS BEEN IN 
MANY A SPEECH ESPECIAL- 
LY WHERE THE APPEAL 
WAS GONSIDERED EFFEC- 
TIVE FOR MINORITY 
GROUPS.” _~ 


chambers that the state governmen 


“And we strongly recommend 
state legiglation patterned after tha 
New Jersey which prohibits racial 


Tide Not Yet Permanently 


Declares Corliss Lamont at Teachers Forum 


f 


| 


‘ 


PHILADELPHIA. — The tide, 
has not yet permanently turned for| 
freedom, was the conclusion voiced. 
by Corliss Lamont, author. and| 
Columbia - University teacher, in 
his lecture on the status of civil}. 
liberties in the U.S., delivered at 
the Philadelphia Teachers Union 
Forum here. 


While. victories have been won. 
in various fields of the civil rights, - 
struggle, none of these, he pointed | 
out, had removed the basic causes 
of the MeCarthyite violations of. 


constitutional rights. | 


Court decisions favoring enforce- 

ment of such rights, he emphasiz-' 
ed, dealt in a very restricted fash-' 
ion with the main issues raised. 
The U.S. Supreme Court had not | 
yet passed on the First Amend- 
ment issues raised in the Smith Act, 


and Internal Security prosecutions,| THE WORST aspect of the in-' 
he stressed. vasion of civil rights has been the’ 
Reliance upon the Courts to pre-|tendency to fire from their jobs’ 
_ serve American liberties is delu-| individuals who stood up against} 
sive, he declared. “It is the attitude|the inquisitors. This has become: a 
of the American people themselves fearful weapon in the hands of re- 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


(Continue from Page 16) 
‘ atmosphere of such discrimination and intimidation, was obviously 
a trick to force an open-shop decision before the union had Jaid the 
proper groundwork. 


’ 
i 


’ 


J 


that will decide this question.” 
* 


| 


* 


THE BULLETIN story also created a false impression through 
omitting the facts about wages. The mechanics are now getting 
son — an hour, while the unidn rate would be between $2.31%% 
o $2.50. 

Some of the employes in the warehouse with jobs as part-pullers 
are now getting only $1.15 an hour. This work would fall into $1.70 
classification if unionized. 

The Bulletin story created a further impression of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of the workers by quoting the president of the 
firm as saying: “This building is doomed. I see no way to keep it 
going. It means they (the union) will put you out of business.” 

But Quaker City Motor Parts Co. is the largest auto parts 
wholesaler in the East. It supplies 100 parts firms in Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and New Jersey as well as this state and also 
some garages, truck fleets and car dealers. Also it operates three 
large retail outlets in this city. 

Workers point out that many companies of small size are pay- 


ing union wages. They say it ought to be clear that Quaker City is : 


bluffing, and that a balanced newspaper report ought to say so. 
It is recalled that during the recent Jong Westinghouse strike 
at nearby ‘Lester, that company also made statements that it would 


Turned for Freedom, 


+ in efforts to secure ‘alternative 


“he said. 


events in Hungary would lead to a: 


publicity for themselves. 


APPEAL BRIEF IS FILED 


nied the right to waive a jury trial. | 


The. NAACP leaders was one 


“Most Negroes in Pittsburgh 


as many. Negro families are forced 


actionaries, he warned. “Comply, 
or face dismissal and blacklisting 


work,” is the price dissenters pay,| 
“a 
Lamont predicted that the} , 
minority group members. 
revival of anti-Communist hysteria, 
particulatly in Congress by mem- 
be 


rs eager to secure front-page “This fact is not e 


An audience of some 125 heard 
the lecture. A lively question pe- 
riod followed. | 

A REPRESENTATIVE of the 
Teachers group urged support to 
Governor George Leader for his| 
order that the extent to which) 
Pennsylvania public schools are 
integrated shall be checked. Those’ 
attending were asked to urge Lead-| 
er for a “really independent in- 
vestigation’ of the situation in the| 
schools here. 


sion on Human Relations; National 


Society of Residential Appraisers; 


Neighborhood Houses. 


tsenting invited organizations, went on to say: 


whites and non-whites which is only 28 per cent, 
Organizations attending the gathering included Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of Pittsburgh; Approved Modernization Contracters 
| Association; Greater Pittsburgh Board of Realtors; 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development; Commis- 


Allegheny County Health Department; esport ) 
ment Authority; Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association; Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Pittsburgh Chapter; — , 

Building Trades Council; Central Labor Union of Pittsburgh; 


Pittsburgh Builders Exchange; The Pittsburgh Housing Association; 
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North Star 
On South Street 


ss eu wean eens eee wee ewe nee wee eee By R. Hi. B. 


READING SCHOOLS 
NEGRO TEACHERS 


READING, Pa.—For the first time in the history of Reading 
Negroes will teach classes in the public school of this one time key 
spot on the “Underground Railroad”. 


x 


TO GET 


will do practice teaching in the 
ne will teach art in the local high 


school, one will.teach English at Southern Jr. High School and the 


lass in Southwest Jr. High. 


Dr. Ralph C. Geigle, superintendent of Reading Schoo) District, 
Department of Public Instruction last 
week that the students would do practice teaching in Reading 


“rg 


He revealed the action in a note attached to a questionnaire 
which was ordered by Gov. George M. Leader as part of a state- 
wide survey of desegregation in public schools. 

Dr. Geigle, in the questionnaire stated there was no discrimina- 
rted there were no Negro teachers in 


the three college students will do 


Dr. Geigle said the students are not hired’ by the school district. 
He said there is an agreement between the school district and col- 
‘mit practice teachers. The pact is renewed every school 


There is no Reading School Board policy against hiring Negro 


the questionnaire. 


STATE GOVERNMENT URGED 


HOUSING 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Dr. Charles C. Holt, Housing Committee 
Chairman of the local branch of the NAACP in an analysis of the 
city's housing situation told a meeting of the Governors Citizens 


atest threat to our urban redevel- 


opment in Pittsburgh lies in the danger of continuing housing 
ghettos or reestablishment of them in other areas of. the city.” 
He also urged‘the meeting which was held in the. City Council 


t issue & directive that any hous- 


ing which receives state aid must be available to everyone on an 
equal basis regardless of race, creed or color. 


, also, that Pennsylvania initiate 
t of New York, Connecticut, and 
segregation in housing which re- 


ceives public assistance in any form,’ Dr. Holt said. 


of a number of speakers repre- 


are forced to 


live in all-Negro 


ghettoes, since they have no choice. 
2 


POINTING OUT that a recent survey revealed that four times 


to live in substandard housing as 


whites, Dr. Holt brought out that the minority, group families, how-_ 
ever, are paving exactly the same in rent. : 
Coupled with the recommendations of a state directive’ and 
legislation, the NAACP also recommended that the state initiate - 
an investigation of the practices of real estate brokers, home builders, 
banks, and other lending institutions 


with regard to loans to qualified 


He explained that this is needed because in the Pittsburgh area 
only about one per cent of new homes are available for mi 


——— by the income differential between 


CS: 


he said. 


Association ‘for the Advancement 


of Colored People; Allegheny County Savings and Loan League; 


McKeesport Redevelop- 


— 


CONNECTICUT SMITH ACT 


NEW HAVEN, Déc. 9.—An ap-'a higher court. The -defendants:. 
peal brief of 172 pages has been'claim that the jury could not help 
filed from the convictions in the being affected by the political at-. 
Connecticut Smith Act trial with mosphere and therefore the jury 
the U. S. 2nd Circuit Court of trial was a denial of the right to 
Appeals. : a fair trial, : 

Oral arguments on the appeal) Another new point raised in the 
will be heard in New York during @ppeal is that there is no~evidence 
the week of Jan. 7. A court-appoint-' within the three year statute of | 
ed attorney, George Lowman of limitations that the defendants used ; 
the Stamford, Conn., firm of Cum-/or taught from the so - called | 

mings & Lockwood will argue in | “classics” of Marxism, and that 
behalf of Sidney Taylor, Robert,any classes or discussion within the ' 


Ekins and Jack Goldring. Lowman: three year period was based on 
is expected to deal mainly with the'material from American Commu- 
facts that the defendants were de-! nists explicitly disavowing the use 


of force and violence.” 


Frank Donner of New York will; | - 
argue in behalf of Martha Stone The defendants are in the midst 


of a campaign to raise funds. There 

gers Cronies Emerson of 28° hee ae _—s soelled 40 
| | money is n 

the Yale Law School will argue nay haw ios appeal. 


Any ,.contributions for this pur- 


: 


j 


** 


' 
‘ 


be. ferced,, to,shut down qx. jwoye.clsewhege. (The threat was mever ; 
cared out. 2 AOpeesntsa ste 


e jae. i thelny eal Tee! 
at Ut! MOC ING.’ 


. Oar 


; : a 4 , .s 
; O14 eet a34 fe 1: 


¥ 
“< ¢ 


oM : ¢. 


+ 


the. “clear -and present danger ; 

question. & | : nh Di 

se Figo waive jury Atrigl Pose may be, sent SOR ee 
never betese rbeen:.a with P. O. Box 1Z7Z1,: Haven. Cona- 


_ 


- |Appeal MeNeil 


} 


[sored by 


(Continued from Page 16) 
submitted. 

SHERMAN has been a .top 
plotter in’ this anti-Communist - 
conspiracy and a chief instiga- 
tor the newspaper-generated hys- 
teria that made possible the con- 
victions here both in the state 
and federal sedition trials. He 
has a long record of anti-labor 
activities and was expelled from 
one of the unions he tried to 
break up. 

Observers believe that the 
forces behind Sherman (in this 
move—who may include Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court and 
Superior Court Judge Blair Gun- 
ther—both active participants in - 
the frameups are trying to stir 
up a new wave of anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria im connection with 
the retrial under the Smith Act 
of Nelson and his four co-de- 
fendants, scheduled in the Dis- 
trict Court for Jan. 7.: 


SATURDAY AFTERNGON, Dec. 22, at the 
Cultural Hall, 1140 N. 4th St.—Third Annual 
Christimas-Chanukah children’s party spon- 


¢ ees paemane ofthe ~ 
Philadelphia, FRILL Agt Detepdgnise. ity _ 
sities cee YF fw Leite, 7% 


* 
‘ 


agieiptyss \o publican side, ip) ,the; ‘Spanish 
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City Bulks at Holdup Price Demanded by PTC 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — The cay) 
should buy out a controlling in- 
terest in the PTC and either op- 
erate the system itself or arrange 
for its operation by an Authority, 
according to Chief Transit Counsel 
Harold E. Kohn, representing the 
Dilworth Administration. 

The National City Lines, a giant 
holding company which operates 
in 50 cities and controls the PTC 
through ownership of some 15- 
20) percent of its stock, has no ob- 
jections to the city’s taking over— 
PROVIDED the municipality pays 
the $100,000,000 and up demand- 
ed for its property, declared David 


N. Philips, assistant to President 


the issues involved in the negotia- 
tions, with exception of the Tra--s- 
port Workers Union, which rep- 
resents the 8,500 operating and 
maintenance «mployes. 

In a letter Jast August to Mayor 
Dilworth, TWU Internatjonal vice 

resident Louis C. Dwyer assured 

im that the Local 234 was “100 


percent” back of the proposal that 
the city acquire and operate the 
PTC 


“A city-operated transit system,” 
Dyer declared, “would assure the 
citizens of Philadelphia, who have 
over $200,000,000 invested in the 
transit system, the type of service 
‘to Which the public is entitled.” 


operate on such a huge scale,” he 


Douglas M. Pratt of PTC. 


Kohn rejected this proposal out-| 


right. “The system isn’t worth 
$50,000,000,” he declared. “All the 
PTC has-is a thousand buses with) 
the best years of their lives out of, 
them. They (PTC) borrowed the) 
money to buy them—and they also, 
have a broken-down subway,” he 
protested. (The subway referred to. 
is the Market-Frankford line). | 

This exchange of views took 
place at a public discussion spon-| 
sored by the Citizens Council-on 
City Planning at the Sylvania Hotel 
on the subject: Should the City’ 
Run the Transit System? 


* 

BOTH KOHN nd Phillips: 
agreed that the solution of the’ 
problem of effective mass trans- 
portation at a reasonable rate has 
become a MUST in all big cities. 
Kohn stressed that it will require 
an expenditure of at least $100,- 
000,000 in the near future to estab- 
lish such a system in the Philadel- 
phia area. “Only the city has the 
resources and credit-standing to 


emphasized. 

Prior to the meeting the City 
Solicitor’s office had in connection 
with a court case against the PTC 
filed a list detailing financial as- 
sistance rendered the firm by the 
municipality. Two of the out- 
standing items were the following: | 

“e® $30,000,000 tor construction 
of subWays and tunnels in West 
Philadelphia that have been turn- 
ed over “gratis” to PTC. 

® Over $3,500,000 saved in 
eight specified economies allowed 
in operation. 


* 

MEANWHILE the deadline is 
rapidly appreaching within which 
the city must notify PTC if it de- 
sires to take over the system. 

The local labor movement. has 
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ACLU Calls Registration 


Bill, Police-State Law 


PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Greater Philadelphia American 
Civil Liberties. Union has con- 
demned as a police-state mea- 
sure a bill proposed by City 
Councilman Paul D’Ortona that 
would require any person resid- 
ing in Philadelphia who had 
committed certain specified 
crimes during the 10 years prior 
to enactment of the bill to reg- 
ister with the Police Depart- 
meént. 

Such legislation, according to 
the organization, is, moreover, 
an “unreasonable restraint on 
the freedom of travel and would 
have an unwholesonie effect on 
former offenders who have al- 
ready paid their debt to society.” 
A similar ordinance was dropped 
the beginning of this year when 
the recodification of citv laws 
became effective. 

There are 24 crimes enumer- 
ated, either commission of 
which or attempts or conspiracy 
to commit which would neces- 
sitate registration. 3 

A resident is defined as one 
who stays in this city for more 


IN REGISTERING a person 
must furnish a complete account 
of his criminal record. There- 
alter he must notify the police 
within 24 hours should he move 
to a new residence in the city. 

“A democratic society, the 
ACLU points out, “requires pro- 
tection of the integrity of its 
residents, — that they be free 
from an atmosphere of police 
surveillance. THIS IS THE 
VERY ESSENCE OF AMER- 
ICAL: 

The ACLU holds that free- 
dom to move about is a “con- 
stitutionally protected _ right.” 
The bill would impair this 
right, it contends, in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of travel 
necessary by the individual in- 
volved. 


Police Commissioner Thomas | 
J. Gibbons is pressing for enact- | 


ment of the bill. 

The ACLU urges that imme- 
diate protests be sent to mem- 
bers of the Council, to Coun- 
cilman-at-large Henry W. Saw- 
yer, and to Council President 


James H. J. Tate. All may be 


Order to Federal Court 


PITTSBURGH.—Following re- 
jection by the Third U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia of his motion to halt fury 
ther proceedings in the govern- 
ments efforts to deport him to 


England, Alan .D.- McNeil, for- 
mer union organizer and secre- 
tury of the Committee to End 
Sedition Laws, has through At- 
torney Hymen Schlesinger asked 
the Federal court here to review 
the findings of the Immigration 
wid Naturalization Service in his 
case. 

McNeil was arrested in 1952 
charged with failing to register 
as an alien as required by the 
Walter-McCarran Act. He claims 
he was born in Minnesota but 
has been unable to produce his 
birth record—not-an unusual sit- 
uation since in the past many 
localities did not maintain such 
records. This has been the usual 
situation in the South, so far as 
Negro births were concerned. 


The authorities contend that 
McNeil was born in Calcutta, - 
India. Previously they had as- 
signed several other countries as 
his birthplace. They claim he 
entered this country illegally 
after having fought on the Re- 


Civik Ware ete at 


Grounds tor the deportation 
are McNeil’s membership as an 
alien in the American Commu- 
nist Party. “We have his ticket 
and his travel documents and are 
ready to ship him to Great Brit- 
ain,” declared U.S. Attorney D. 


Malcolm Anderson who admit- 
ted, however, that McNeil still 
has legal avenues open for fight- 
ing the order. 


McNEIL was among the six 
Pittsburghers subpenaed to the 
recent House Un-American sub- 
committee hearing at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He told the inquisi- 
tors that the records of the Com- 
mittee to End Sedition Laws 
which he was required to bring 
with him had been destroyed in 
a’ fire a few days before, that, 
had’ burted down 'thé building 


housing his office. 


The local papers have been 
making much in this connection 
of reports by Police Lieutenant 
Arthur Baker and Fire Battalion 
Chief Ralph Meyers ‘that they 


had seen Steve Nelson and an- | 


other unidentified individual 
taking away from the smoking 
ruins several boxes of. records 
which belonged to McNeil’s of- 
fice. Meyers declared: that these 
records had been kept in a steel 
filing cabinet and were in “good” 
condition. How, under the cir- 
cumstances, the battalion chief 
knew this is not divulged. 


The same people who were 
instrumental in the frameup 
trials under the state sedition law 
and the Federal Smith Aet of 
Nelson and his co-defendants 
are involved in a new attempt to 
repeat that frameup, it would 
appear from one of the news- 
paper stories. This reported that 
‘Attorney Harry Alan Sherman, 
chairman of the “Americans 
Battling Communism” outfit, 
had announced he would “pre- 
sent evidence that Nelson con- 
cealed the records and that Mc- 
Neil should be charged with 
perjury.” It was not stated to 


_sW¥hom, the. “evidenee’, would ,be - 


(Continued on Page 15)-- 
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Finnegan Backs 
Rule 22 Change 


PHILADELPHIA. ~— James A.) Democrat's wire supported a group - 
Finnegan, topside Democratic: of Northern liberal Democratic 
Senators in a 16-point program de- 


Party leader who managed the 10-| sign ed: to Cuil’ the: Semin ae 


cent presidential campaign of Ad-| buster action by revising the Sen- 
lai Stevenson in a telegram ad-\ate Rule 22,-which permits unlim- 
dressed to Senator Hubert Humph-| ited - debate on any measure be- 
rey (D-Minn) stated “I am delight-! fore that body. . ; 

ed by the 16-point program drawn} Others who have voiced support 
up by yourself and other Demo- to the growing movement for a 
cratic Senators. You can count on change’ in Rule 22 are-Sen.-elect 
me to enlist support for your ef-|Clark (D-Pa), Sen. Case (R-NJ), 
forts. More power to you.” 


ree’ § 


The 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Thomas 
D. McBride, Chancellor of the’ 
Philadelphia Bar Association and 
lan outstanding fighter for civil 
liberties, will take the oath of office’ 
there tomorrow :(Dec. 17). as State 
Attorney General, replacing Her- 
bert Cohen, who was elected a 
justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, | 

(sovernor Leader. in appointing | 
McBride, termed him “one of the 
‘outstanding trial lawyers on. the 
'Eastern seaboard.” He was for- 
tunate, the Governor said, to be 
able to bring in as a successor to: 
Cohen such a man. as McBride! 
whom he described as “a great 
humanitarian, a great liberal and 
a man dedicated to the public 
service.” | 

McBride's most noted stand for 
civil rights was in his cowmt de-| 
fense of the” seven Philadelphia’ 
Communist Party leaders tried and 
convicted under the Smith Act in: 


’ 
| 


lawyers appointed | by 
Association when it 
parent the defendants were unable 
to secure attorneys. 


Propaganda That the 


at the Evening Bulletin. They say 


Their organizing drive is being 


Local 596 and IAM Lodge 724. 


that business has been brought to 
to submit to an immediate NLRB 


tion now. 


minds. 


for the dismissal. 


—_ ~ — —s 


that ‘city in 1954. He acted there} 
as chief counsel for the staff of great opportunity for public service 
the Bar and I will embrace it. I will work 
became ap-*to the utmost of my ability to help 


_. |$Sen. Ives “(R-NY), Kuchel (R- 
influential © Philadelphia Calif) | 


_—— 


McBride To Be Sworn In As 
Pennsylvania Attorney General 


ANOTHER example was his de- 
fense in 1951 of Marjorie. Matson, 
then an assistant district attorney 


in Allegheny County, who was ac- 
cused by then State Attorney. Gen- 
eral Charles J. Margiotti of being 
a “Communist sympathizer” on, the 
basis of the flimsiest sort of an in- 
cident. 


Margiotti demanded her dis- 
missal.. The District Attorney re- 
fused to discharge her.. McBride 
appealed her case to the- State 
Supreme Court, which threw out 
the charges. 


Among McBride's other posts are 
those of president of the. Voluntary 
Defenders Association, which fur- 
nishes legal defense for penniless 
persons charged - with crime and 
member of the board of managers 


of Glenn Mills Schools, a reform 


institution in Delaware County for 


boys. 


In accepting the appointment ° 
McBride commented: “This is a 


accomplish the good things that 


‘should be done.” 


Keystone Labor 


Philadelphia Bulletin Does Its Best To Push 


Union Is Weak 


PHILADELPHIA—Workers at the Quaker City Motor Parts 


Co. here, in the midst of an organizing campaign, are pretty sore 


that a story in the newspaper last 


week makes them look like “a bunch of chumps.” 
They are warehousmen and mechanics—about 150 altogether. 


conducted jointly by Teamsters 


What riles them is that the way the reporter wrote the story, 
he makes it appear that they are satisfied with being non-union, 
and at the same time they are going along with the union to drive 
the company out of business and themselves out of a job. 

Heres how the story was rigged to give this effect: 

The reporter says that as a result of picketing by the two unions, 
deliveries in and out of the place have been almost stopped, and 


a standstill; that the boss offered 
election to let the workers decide 


it they want a union, but that the Teamsters and Machinists know 
they don't represent a majority and therefore refuse to hold an elec- 


All this is true, and if there was nothing more to it, the public 
might believe that those who continue to support the union organiz- 
ing drive under such conditions are either rascals or out of their 


But what has not been told is this: 

At the time the company offered to hold the NLRB election, 
the organizing drive had been undérway only about a week. There 
was not sufficient time, even under the best of conditions, for the 
union to prepare for a successful election. 

But the company saw to it that the organizing drive should be 
conducted under the worst and most unfair condifions. } 

First, before asking for an NLRB election, the company wrote 
a letter to all its employes—the kind that can intimidate anyone who 
might be thinking of signing up with the union. 

Secondly, some of the workers who signed union cards were 
laid off. Of course, the company did not say that this was.the reason 


To ask for an NLRB election so early in the drive, and in an 
(Continued on Page 15). 
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Heaven on Wheels: a Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH | 


IT WAS once said that 
when a good American dies 
he goes to Paris, but after 
visiting the automobile show 


at the Coliseum I have my 


doubts. If there is anything 
heavenly in this vale of tears 
and.sorrows it was the exhibit 
of America’s 
automobile s 
neld this week 
and last at 
the gigantic 
emporium on 
Columbus 
Circle. 
You see 


240 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with lovely 
ladies' at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen models, blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
and if you get around to the 
Ford exhibit. and its beautiful 
Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside the 
ladies. And since Ford is en- 
dowed, perhaps, with more ad- 
vertising magnetism than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male. seated be- 
tween two of the automotive 
Lorelei. 

It is a show that even P.T. Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man_ pos- 
sesses is drawn on, the eye, the 


interior, and you wonder . wk; 
the cars aren't scented like lilacs, 
and why you cannot taste the 
tires. 
* 
SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanical 


* best: undoubtedly nowhere else 


in the world could you find an 
exhibit of this sort. Aad the 
people know it: the place, 


-crowded as it is; constitutes a 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane | 


—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand 


among the Chevrolets, Dodges, 

Ramblers, as once they strolled | 
in the 19th century amid the | 
roses—fathers | 
carry their children, wives get | 


hollyhocks «and 


behind the wheels and study the 


to the Auto Show 


e = & 
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Reentered as second ciaxs matter Oct 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1878 


1947. at the Puc. 
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gadgets on the dashboards, It is 
a family occasion that gladdens 
the hearts of the automotive cor- 


(Continued on Page 12) | 


ear (there is an orchestra perched 
high above, including a heavenly 
harpsichord), the touch, the 
lovely smooth, texturé of the 


cars, long, 
sleek and en- 
dowed with 
the power of 
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ontgomery heport 


A Church, An Overtlow Crowd 
| And a 16-Year Old Boy — 


By LESTER RODNEY 


YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen- 

_ ship were being held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy. But the sheer drama of this 
fact didn’t really hit until you got there. : 

From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s Dexter Avenue, Baptist Church is a 
limousine intostown. ‘The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time in- 
forming you that. “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and 
Abernathy started this trouble.” He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago “for the Nigrahs.” He did not point 
out any place where Negrogs voted or exercised any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limousine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the more modest, squat red brick. Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met,” the man being Jefferson. Davis and 
the hour the Mecision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 


5,000 there and get a new sense of the drama 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small | 
of Montgomery when on the way back to 


. a 
xy . 3. 


meth shit 63) 


aeeisdad iF): 


door to my room ($4 a day bath). 
As you leave the hotel, you notice that 


across the street and a block away the moving - 
picture theatre is playing “War and \Peace.” 


It Tolstoy isn’t spinning in his grave: it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 
claim it “. . . in the epic tradition of Birth 
of a Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 


though solid building, sits at the end of the 
pretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzling 
sight, the state capitol building with the old 
style gleaming white columns and porticos 
bathed in artificial light. . At the church, you 
find the location of the night’s ‘meeting, the 
St. Johns AME Church. You attend the 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


the hotel you pass on the Capitol grounds a 


large Confederate war monument with ful- 


some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 
fairer flag furled. .. 
You must think with new admiration for 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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To our Worker Readers and Subscribers: 
We have just two. weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 
our fund appeal goal for the year-end. 
With the holidays coming up, it is a rough job. But 
it needs to be done, and we think it can 
if we all pitch in. | 
One Worker subscriber showed the |} 
way early this week. He sent his own ten 
dollars as a holiday gift to the paper, and 
undertook to collect on the rest of his $25 
coupon booklet over this weekend. 8 
but 800 additional subscribers un- r 


2 Weeks and $20,000 to Go 


project but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! 

Among $10 holiday gifts received during the week 
to keep our paper publishing was one from William Z. 
Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party; and 


one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 


tired, who was once a coluninist of this paper and re- 

mains its staunch champion. There were numerous others 
among the $3,400 received during the week. 

Contributions received last week are on page 12. 


Hake, to, aise the $25,.0n, their coupon 
booklets,: we're in. Not-too ambitious a‘ 


" Received last week _-$ 3,418.25 
Total to date 


Néw York City. 


‘ 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
..P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


2. 
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~ Peril of Radiation in Atomic Industry 


cident Boards and Commissions. _ ;surement is the same as in X-rays. 
The committee report was releas-|The report quotes experts as now 
‘ed here by the New York State thinking the permissible level for 
Workmen’s Compensation Board.|total body radiation is no greater 
‘Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical|than 3/10 Roentgens (R) a week; 
. : idirector of the board, is chairman or 468 R in 30 years. 
men's compensation officials wer! of the committee. (Standards for permissible radi- 
told at their annual convention | Both the New York and Califor-|ation exposure are essentially a 
Charleston, 5S. C., Dec. ae ‘nia laws were cited as examples;medical problem, Dr. Harry A. 
Revision of ‘state occupational | 
disease laws to remove time limits 
for job-related disablities resulting 
from raditation exposure, was one| 
of many recommendations _ set’ 
forth to protect workers where 
there is hazard of atomic radiation. 
They were presented by the Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Ac-; 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A WORKER in an atomic in- 

|. dustry “could suffer disability and 
not be aware of the cause until 

- many years later, state work- 


blems. Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to 
The Atomic Energy Committee doctors to decide whether the ap- 

reported not unlogically that our| proved 3/10 R a week should be 

atomic industry worker should not revised). »' 

be required to file a claim until 


* radiologists working 


covering occupational. diseases, and ‘the general population. 


laws “in a number of states” now| “Radiologists also die an 


at 


tain time limits on exposure and average age at death is 55.9 years, 
filing of claims although effects of|as. against 59.4 years for other 
radiation may be latent for many'physicians—a difference of three and 
years after exposure, it was re-|one-half years,” said the report. 
vealed. * 

The report in circumspect fac-} THE REPORT to the workmen's 
tual language suggests certain grim compensation officials stated: “The 
unknowns that workers in atomic! effects of ionizing. radiation re- 

industries may face, as well as re- semble in some ways the normal 
| Pats ot ame: See assurances that “the dangers of, aging process. Experimentation on 
ee HhgHe® ag eee= handling radioactive materials are|animals shows that total body radi- 
SSION to omic reactor being well understood” and safe dosage ation tends to shorten life and ex- 
constructed at Monroe, Michigan. Construction is proceeding de- criteria are established. cessive radiation may lead to pre- 
spite prolonged objection by unienists. They insist that the possi- The type of radiation hazard mature death er sterifity in the next 
bility of radiation hazards to the surrounding territory be investi- dealt with in the report is from generation and cause mufation 
gated. gamma rays, whose unit of mea-\changes which may continue for 

ee 


Yes Re RN ee 


|e Es 


hundreds of years. 7 

“It can also cause’ many of the 
degenerative changes associated 
with the aging process such as 
carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract™, 
formation. It may take a great / 


apparent.” 


of laws which have time limit pro-| Blair, physiologist, told the State, 
visigns designed to meet the pro-| Society of Industrial Medicine here) 


There are 10 times as many 
he knows he is disabled and knows! deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer organs and unleeration of the in- 
the disability is related to his job.| disease attacks the blood, omeng] tonee and afiemia. 

constantly | 
NOT ALL STATES have laws! with X-radiation, it said, than in,be reduced as sharply 


covering. injury from radiation con- earlier age than non-radiologists;, 


‘subject to radiat 


NAM Readies Its Fire-Power 
~ For the Opening of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS ; 

THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic drive 
aimed at the common people of America, especially the labor movement, with primary 
attention im this effort on the next. : x _ 
session of Congress. imum tax of 25 percent on profits;any official action by unions in 

The gathering of the big em- and wipe out the principle of;support of labor-endorsed candi- 
ployer ers with 2,500 business higher taxation rates for the upper dates. 


representatives in attendance at! brackets. Paralleling this proposal * i 
the three-day session, paralleled a Js the drive by both the NAM and! ® A CALL for a Congressional 


similar move by the United States C. of C. for more sales taxes and inquiry into racketeering in labor 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘other levies that place the burden/unions, with the view of stepping 
From the arrogant tone of the, more heavily on the lowest-income|up the smear campaign that om : 
speakers and the proposals ad-| people. Lower taxes for the rich tures the labor movement as racket-_ 
vanced in the prepared addresses Will be the big pitch of big busi- | infested from top to bottom. This 
it was apparent that the NAM’s ness as Congress opens next month.'move by the NAM was given a 
leaders are very much stimulated; What are séme of the other;buildup with the speech before its 
by the return of the Eisenhower’ highlights of the NAM program|congress by Victor Riesel, the col- | : 
*Administration for another term. ‘unfolded at its congress? ‘umnist blinded by racketeers, | are stampeding to get their feet into 
The accent of the gathering was} .® A further abridgement of, Riesel proposed the investigation. |the federal trough through all 
on “cuts’—cutting corporation unien rights, with the unien shep,) © Opposition to any increases Kinds of proposals for direct aid to 
taxes, cutting the sights of unions,| the main target. With even the in government expenditures for| education. 
cutting government spending for! Taft-Hartley Law regarded as toojobjectives affecting the peoples’! 
cial and welfare needs, putting off! “liberal,” stronger efforts are to be welfare, like expansion of social | - 
relations with the Soviet Union and! made under the “states Rights’|security, a health program, aid to, attack: wise 
other socialist lands. | principle -for-enactment of “right-!education, and public housing.’ The association will launch a 
* to-work” laws in the states that Retiring NAM _ president (now propaganda drive riding the cur- 
SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly-, don’t have them and for more:board chairman) Cola G. Parkér|T@®t, prosperity wave more strong- 
named president of the NAM, | rigid anti-union legislation in gen-|keynoted the congress with, the on 
Erpest G. Swigert, delivered the. eral. assertion that the people are in|, NW Dimensions for. . 
ven on taxes calling for an all-| © A drive for laws barring poli-|effect pigs. He quoted approvin ly| The labor movement will be at- 
out drive for the NAM’s bill in'tical action by trade unions,’ with'a Cornell University professor w |tacked as an obstacle to this march 
Congress that would*set a maxi- the aim of in effect of outlawing’complained that “even educators! 


REUTHER 


* 


Sam Rayburn Opens Up on Demo Liberals 


By ALAN MAX advis8ry group, including President: ularly those from the North and| THE DECISION to form an ad- 
“IT WOULD be a mistake for !ruman, Adlai E. Stevenson and|the West. The added fact that'visory committee was, in fact, an 
the Democratic Jeadership of the|Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. |this years defection included a'attempt.to bring pressure upon the 
House to join in any program that|. Speaker “Sam” made his refusal large number of Negro voters—|Johnson-Rayburn leadership for the 
would place us to work with any|to serve on the committee a matter; both Sout hand North—gave a clue:next two years. Rayburn's refusal 
commitiee. outside of the Hous lof protocol. It would be resented | to what was wrong. The answer, to serve on the committee, for all 
of Representatives.” _. - {by a “great majority of Democratic evidently, in large part lay with| its diplomatic language, was a rec- 
In this language Speaker Ray-;members”» who would feel. “we: the Johnson-Rayburn leadership of ognition that a war was on and 
burn of the House, respecifully}were consulting somebody else be- Senate and House ind its policy of|that the Southern bloc meant to 
choosing’ his words so as not’ tg|Sides the Democratic members’ of conciliating the Dixieerats and of fight. 
reveal his thoughts, rejected an the Hotise and not with them;” | holding back on any liberal pro-| At the same time Democratic 
invitation -to serve on-a broadly Aree gram. conservatives on the Senate side 


based national committee to. draft! . THERE. WAS little doubt. in| The fact that the Democrats re-'were joining the battle too. This 


a program for the Democratic’ 
Party for the next four years. - 
_ The executive committee had 
proposed on Noy. 23 that such a 
committee to. set up and ‘that it 
include members of the National 
ie as .Democratie governors 
an 


lother move in the strug 


the election returns. were. in: 


and party members in}: 


ray ¥ 


Lepage 
CTA SESS 


= : 4 > 


Demoee + SIN 


had namec “tie 


the tual 4 sal! ae oe 


’ 


he 
é mB 


the House. and Senate: On Dec, 5,} President 


ti how? ef etit x ow peal isk | 


mind, - however,. that 
was ‘an- 
truggle within 
the Democratic Party which start- 
ed all over again the morning after 


anyone's 
Speaker “Sam's”. message 


tained formal control of both/took 
‘Houses was declared by the John- 


son-Rayburn group to be a vindi- 
cation of their islative policy. 
Other Democratic leaders pointed 
out that the Johnson-Rayburn rec- 
ord had helped hobble the Presi- 


he 3 ~ . 
‘ $ y 
z ’ 
> 


many. De 
2" has : ~ Said Fe the 


oe 7&9 ; s* ‘4 : 2 . 


Dar>tic: 
" S404 


i? 
— 
ae 
“2 


idential campaign and that what- 


onlever 


7 


Democratic gains were regist- 


form of, pressuring liberal 
members of the Senate to announce 
support for Senator Lyndon John- 
son to continue as majority leader. 
Pressuré was exerted in the first 
place upon one of the leaders of 


many years before the effects are 


Sterility is no a hazard to the 
person exposed, as “death will 
usually occur before sterility,” un- 
less the dose is localized to the 
‘reproductive 
| It cites as early effects of over- 
exposure: skin ‘burns, excessive 
vomiting, bleeding from various 


“Medical use of X-rays needs to 
as possible,” 
echoing the 
of 
in- 
‘stituting a national system of report 
cards for the recording of medical 
and dental X-rays. The commit- 


'the committee urge 
plea of the National Academ 
Sciences. The NAS also urg 


| tee in Charleston urged such a 


‘record be required for all persons 


ion hazards. 
* 


| ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT. 


/TEE headed by Dr. Weedin in its 
‘report at Charleston minimized the 
danger to reproductive cells for 
workers in atomic industries, it 
added that “little is known of 
just what effects may occur.” It 
also stated: “It is known that 
reentgens may produce mutations 
jan , in general, all mutations are 
harmful.’ 

For the — population, it said, 
genetics experts of the National 
Academy had set the total permis- 
sible accumulated dose of radia- 
tion, over and above that received 
from the sun’s rays,@s 10 R from 
conception to the age of 30, be- 
‘cause of the sensitivity of repro- 
‘ductive cells. (By the age of 30 
,one-half of the individual's children 
are born; by 40 nine-tenths.) 

Revealing the still unknown fac- 
_tors faced, the report added, “It is 
not contended that such exposure 

be entirely harmless but 


»”? 


j merely that it is reasonable. 


The National Academy of Scien- 
ces genetics committee working on 
.the 1956 report, however, felt 
enough doubt about the effects 
on workers’ children, to recom- 
mend “that every effort be made to 
assign to tasks involving higher 
radiation exposures individuals 
who, for age or other reasons, are 
unlikely thereafter to have addi- 
‘ey omigrings. . et 


|. THE CHARLESTON report re- 
jvealed more than 1,200 companies 
‘now use radioactive isotopes in 
‘their business, while “hundreds of 


applications in the field of medi- 


WHAT IS the NAM’s line of'cine, agriculture and industry are 


going forward at the present time.” 
|Atomic reactors now number 82 
‘in the United States, with 127 
‘more under construction .or plan- 


ly than ever under the slogan:|ned, it said. 
America.” | 


“Operation of a reactor ‘may 
present no greater risk than many 
| manufacturing operations,” the re- 
‘port assured, but added: “There 
| exist, of course, the bare 
possibility of an accident which 
would cause a wide dissemination 
of radioactive material.” 


the bloc of six Democratic Sen- ~ 


ators who. had drawn up a 16- 
point “Declaration of. Principles 
of 1957.” Senator Hurbert Hum- 


occurréd, where. there was ,a 
Tera leadership-paticular- 


pitee? (hast Be ehenead” Ey Ge Fp thee 


(Bi ayeF amp been?) 


more 
- 4 
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TW Movie Guide | South Africa Jails 140 


| Greer Garson and Franchot 
SAT. DEC. 15 Tone (4) 7:30 


Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8 ® | @ @- ae 
On the Carousel (2) 2 am. Omnibus (7) 9. Helen Hayes in | Z 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 two plays by Saroyan and Hor- : [| Qin GCIs t} | 
Right Now! (2) 1:30 Sane Foote : : 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 | Alfred Hitchcock (2)9:30 LONDON.— A defense fund for the 140 men and women arrested by the South 
Right Now! (2) 1:30. $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 African Government has been launched by the Movement fort Colonial F rood Cano 


: Loretta Young (4) 10 : 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 |What's My tbs Fs 10-30 L. John Collins, precentor of St. Pauls Cathedral, ann week that the Chris- 


Pro F ootballs(2) 2. Giants-Eagles MOVIES tian Action Organization has Sent grpecagmocumcsmmeecmmaeos ae PEE S 
Pro Basketball: Phila. Warrjors vs. | £100 for “the immediat e relief of FR tae Be eas ae Se 
" Syracuse Nationals (4) 2:30 Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild;any dependents.” lees 
World News (2) 6 Ten Commandments, Criterion Christian Action, in cooperation Mi 8 
Beat the Clock (2) 7 Friendly P €rusasion, Albee-Bklyn with the Movement for Colonial 
I Search for Adventure: I Found; Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie aE et tt +a] 
Albert Schweitzgr (11) 7:30 | Oklahoma, Mayfair a ne a ee 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 Lust for Life, Plaza fund to provide legal and material $ 


Perry Como (4) 8. Groucho Marx— Giant, Roxy aid for families. ; 
guest — |La Strada, 52nd St. Translux Canon Collins said the Supres- 


Duffy's Tavern (11) 8 Around the World in 80 days, sion of Communism Act, the Riot- 


Olympic Games-—special (11) 8:30|__ Rivoli 
Sj + cea (4) 9 pe (11) War and Peace, B’klyn Paramount|°u ugar ’ oo _ ee 
College Basketball (11) 9 Silent World, Paris ag wer Ws ae 7 Reig ich 
Christmas Show—variety (13) 9 | Woman of Rome, World ae — “8 ecneartls. sexi hg 
George Gobel (4) 10 Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria pile a ee i 
High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 Bus Stop, 68th St. Playhouse The arrests are alarming, said 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Grand Maneuver and Lovers ee eee M.P., ‘chairman 

1e Movement. 


Movie: This Land Is Mine (7) 11 Lollipops, Apollo 42nd St. | 
Late Show: Blackmail with E. G, Tea and Sympathy, 85th St. Trans-; Those here who know the vic- 


Robinson (2) 11:15 lux. |tims of the police raids have, been 
DRAMA ‘appalled by the statement of Mr. 
SUN. DEC. 16 ‘Swart, South Africa’s Minister of 


Candide, Martin Beck eee 
Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30 Long Day’s Journey Into Night, Justice, that the death penalty 


UN in Action (2) 11] tale Caves could be imposed. 
ge Epp ‘S ped Bells Are Ringing, Shubert . * 2 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Wann Separate Tables, Music Box AMONG THOSE arrested were j 
idle Vewth tll (5) | Lil Abner, St. James L. B. Lee-Warden, an independent 3 
United Nations Review (9) 1 The Apple Cart, Plymouth 'M.P. in the Union Parliament, % 
Political Talk (4) 1:15 Old Vic Company, Winter Garden| whose views are mildly Liberal; a # 
Sports Thrills (13) V1 | lake a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.’ Methodist minister, the Rev. D. C. * 
Face the Nation (2) 1-30 . |Major Barbara, Morosco Thompson; and Prof. Z. K. Mat- 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30 | The Sleeping Prince, Coronet ithews, acting principal of Fort @ 
Pro} Football~Steclers VS Redskins | Shakespearwrights, 264/Har University College. : 
(2) 2 | My Baie pe Hell; yer Theat | Prof. Matthews is the leading § 
Universitv—education. (13) 2 7 = ays Inger aire) African educationalist m the Union = 
News ry up (43 — Penny Opera, Theatre de)and a man with an international 
Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 | pjary 6 ‘Teputation. 
Zoo Parade. (4) 3:30 “) “ew Pgh ig la gems boca Theater |» Mrs. Helen Joseph, secretary of 
Washington Square (4) 4 | Acone “aad a \fa ‘ ‘Dow sa the Federation of: South African 
College Press Conference (7) 4. | ry ean icieted Beninables BES seen Noe oi Father Hud- 
Mama (2) 5. Peggy Wood INo Ti - 3 'dieston, who has a campaign 
Gerald McBoing- Boing (2) eg Me: aoe y cera wig al ‘against the. Pass Laws and the @ cal 
Debat J Be Paden age " Jonette | Bantu Education Act, was also ar- ,. ae 
Telephone Time (2) 6 Pe eee eee Te ‘rested. The federation organizes ej * 


Meet the Press (4) 6 Cte Re eae 


all women regardless of color. a Re | ee es 
SOUTH AFRICAN gold miners at work near Johannesburg. 


| | | 

Frontier (5) 6 \" ( T | : . , 

Air Power—documentary (2) 6:30 | ormer €iS$$ eo. OTHERS ARRESTED WERE One of the main purposes of the government's attacks is to main- 
| | ! tain racist segregation through which great riches are sweated 


Jack Benny (2) 7:30 | } | oe “ei 7 
Hallmark Hall of Fame: The Kiel Ra cl st Ge ts idl he . 2 hie roe ca = aiik Ae aatlen wedbere 


Foxes by Lillian Hellman. With 


Be eas Bums Rush | Altogether on the Witwaters- n |: Other organizations alfested are 
BOOKS o ; | rand, which includes Johannesburg, AMONG THE 48 organizations non-European youth organizations, 
MAKE || : 


a a former member of the silenced by being barred from po- open to African a swell as Euro- 
'Cape Provincial Congress. ‘| pean ex-soldiers. 


litical activities. 


135 people were arrested, inchuding’ the Society for Peace and Friend- 
DETROIT.—A former Cass Tech several trade union officials reo | affected in the present raids are: ship with the Soviet Union and the 


tine Gifts ‘peer a known racist, who tried | three lawyers. The African National Congress, Friends of China Society. 
‘to get into a Louisville, Ky., school! Ever since the last war the South the leading African body in South APART FROM treason which 


10% DISCOUN ce ; ; ror “one 
4 4,to fight integration, was also anti- African Government has been Africa with a membership of over forms the main charge in most 


ON ALL NEW BOOKS | steadily j : spe -p 
| Negro when he went to Cass Tech|? 720"Y Imposing ever stricter rac-/100,000 and a mass following of;cases, other charges are sedition 
(which carries a sentence of life 


| here, the Michigan Worker canada country and crushing ‘millions of Africans. In politics it (W™ t) tr tio f 
: ae ., | : . aS : imprisonment), contravention 0 
“ae! to eran ry ee Its first main measure was the * mildly ie re eee gg: the | the Suppression of Communism 
co parents live at est passing of the Suppression of Com-| growing fascist tendencies of the’ Act (which carries a sentence of up 
‘Edsel Ford Expressway. He left munism Act, under which Com-!Government it has been forced in to ten years) and of the Rioutous 
‘for Louisville two weeks ago and rE and Left-W ing M.P.'s were recent months to speak out sharply.! Assemblies Act. 
‘his backer there is Millard Grubbs, yoo fe hes cee ina se Tin Geet African Indien Con-| | 
chairman Ssdeanlet | enoaaseres | was ET ie illegal iw id ryan sishrtnd gress and its affiliated organizations | Bronmsctes To Ma F k 
] . ‘ . : ‘ is ari He “e rac + ° 
You'll find the best selection | tossed out of the Louisville Maile |22¢ Left Wingers were largely “ Fis, comply Bi asa Bill of Right $ Day 
of writings on 1 High School who wanted no part ? : "ER _ , , | The 165th anniversary of the 
MARXISM - LENINISM — |} of his racism. rote ra learned te the conse ai Coneremes of Cape Province and! 1+ Rights will be celebrated fn 
HISTORY - SCIENCE ||) He claimed that the faculty were | di € was learned in the course Ot} Natal. They represent the 300,000 U1 OF Suen!S . 
BIOGRAPHY - LABOR . toaan control the inde adent | eens this story. When the head- * Indians who live in South Africa|this Saturday (Dec. 15) in a meet- 
MOVEMENT - FICTION ‘thi * f ictesdlents by. he line battle on Miss Autherine Lucy, and speak for all sections—workers,'ing at the Bronx Community Cen- 
NON-FICTION - CHIL- inking OF students Dy tossing Him | Negro woman student who sought! professional people and business- ter, - 83 Allerton Ave. at 8:30 
DREN’S BOOKS j.out = § that ney had agg his | entrance into a college in the South ‘men. : | p.m. The main speaker will be Dr. 
ee ae en ou ent. was going on, the student council; 74, Congress of Trade Unions, J- Raymond Walsh. There will be 
| Teachers of this racist at Cass at Cass passed a resolution cap ; ical program, dancing, re- 


Write for our new catalog 
‘a trade union federation formed,;?# us! 


WORKERS ITech were not suprised’ when they} porting Miss Autherine Lucy’s! some 18 months ago by all trade freshments, also. 


BOOK S HO P || read of his exploits- in Kentucky. courageous fight. The principal, J. unions of whatever membership— 
|He was known for-anti-Negro at-|Welber came to the student coun- European Indian or African—which 


48 E. 13th St., N.Y. 3 |i titudes when at Cass. His conver-|cil and made them rescind it. Bran- a]: : . 
953 paw : opposed racialism. eT 
AL 46 sations and conduct had him peg-|ham, the racist now in Kenucky, inh oat : : 
We carry. progressive mye os ag + ee | | 
ae i|Cass is a highly integrated school,!by Wolber when local newsmen: wed 


ged there as a foe of integration.|was given a clean bill of health) auc ST Afsines ot. Gavin 


oe ere : with most of the students tak-|queried him about Branham’s ac- _— he oma — — 
eres ? a ing mechanical and’ other skills,| tivities here. But the students dif- the en © ax ee y the Som | Saturday Manhaticn 


‘!being the sons and daughters of | fer, Africans who a shes, regres ag | WIGFORY CELEBRATION, Sat. Bec. 15 
een ame ol Di ~ | Its aims were and are to urge t at 9.35 p.m.—celebrating end of Coast Guard 


— TT the wartime ideals of liberty and) sereening and to pay tribute to Capt. Hugh 

| Socialist Unity ‘|\democracy should be adopted in: Qnyee ee up “Al” Moss. Lil. Good a 

HO LI D A Y G | F T - | Forum South Africa. Its membership iS, Dancing, refreshments. At 405 W. 41 St.. 
: '(main ballroom). Contr. $1.25. Ausp.: Sea- 


Invi t | , Committee. 
For the Child — Teenager — Adult as Tos 80. CI sifi A eT mittee 
NEW YEAR'S EVE Dance end Entertain- 
FOR SALE 


See the Exciting Display of P r e- Christmas Party ment, featuring the poms -aroe and — 
Celebrated orchestra and vo . Monday 


GS O O D B O O K S 7 O B U Y SATURDAY, DEC. 22 e mal __,|eve., Dec. 31, at 9:30 p.m. Excellent buffct 

v: ie Pion soften se s8 a i Buy.” SPEC. uh saeal pocmhd or! land Pri Pay ‘Comth, 150. = 

f —_—i— BOB CLAIBORNE & HIS GUITAR even first set. Standard Brand Dist:, HoLIDAY HOOTENANNY—Sing in the 

| ‘| Also a° Popular American Satirist 143 Fourth Aves (13th & 14th Sts.) Christmas seaSon with Pete Seeger, Zarl 

THE JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP @ Dancing © Yultetide Refreshments |}. GR 3-7819. Qne hour free parking. |Rebinson, Jerry Silverman, many others. 

ae ; : | | ~s . FORUM HALL, 229 Seventh Av. ||” =——Ss MOWENG AND STORAGE a ee Oehio at i ee 

al eer sam 9 vs. ‘ ' Te 25 Near, 2ard ’" Bt ia rte , _Tigkets: 0 and $1.(> ava e Book - 

375 —‘Gth ' AVENUE ‘ (at''16th Siréet) New York ‘City | In suj rt of: Tiherpees Ciel Libetties : a eee ‘jong distanee pickup “fair,'113 “Ww. a9" Bt.; iderKner’é Mitsic Shop, 
014 ba ae tedw Hef A | Soddte thite Wabishe: 2% i, | flenanptb tons At 

‘ = 


dad 
‘yet Ranasion $1.09 fa serves amg 0 WNT eS &: ie git Hy | ie Brey 
— et cal. Budget < FST; asi . Lbks ky «al ROB, gy by 1 AS Nika sa, elites, 
emilin si dt 
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seit siemens State ClO § |WHERE IS SENATOR SMITH 
pero Legislative IN ANTI-FILIBUSTER FIGHT? 
* a o E T § © Conference Repub ike gti ve fb v8 teens mill he a ead Gobi ole 
col 


eague Sen. Case, have joined) not? 


NEWARK.—Four hundred andjhalf a dozen Democrats to fight; Senator, another Republican col- 
eighty CIO locals throughout the|to change Senate Rule 22, New league of yours, Sen. Thomas 


state have been invited to send| Jersey United States Sen. H. Alex-| Kuchel of California, says he will 

delegates to the State CIO's 1957, ander Smith has maintained a vote “te junk the archaic tradi- 

: bi-annual legislative planning con- deafening silence op the subject.|tion which enables a few to tie the 

| | | or ference on Saturday, Dec. 15. “The Smith, who has _ been quite! Senate in knots and kill meritorious 
conference will begin at 10 a.m,| loquacious on other matters, has legislation with oratorical stabs in 


, and will be held at the Newark’ taken no position On the fight to the back.” Do you agree, Sen. 
| So Rin: coal th mata <n? oc ah YM-YWCA, 600 Broad St., New-|end Senate filibustering. Smith? 


ark. It is sponsored by. the State We would like to ask Sen.) _ We urge our readers to help get 
' Smith a few questions. We hopejan answer from the Senator to 


| ‘CIO Legislative Committee. 
roun e a e | Issues to be discussed and acted|that decent people all over Jersey these and other pertinent ques- 
¢ ? on include unemployment compen-| Will follow suit. 'tions. Write, wire, eall or visit 
TENANTS TO SUE ‘estate . developers are discriminat-|S2400 unprovements,. temporary Sen. Smith are you m favor of | Sen. H. Alexander Smith, Senate 


IRVINGTON. — The Irvington ing against would be home pur- | disability benefits, workmen's com-) encing the undemocratic system by Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Tenants Association will go into|chasers because of national origin: pensation changes, wage hour,| ee itxiocrat Senators can fiili- Tell him you want hen know where 
court in their fight to reinstate rent and religion. Stamler said that in |Safety, child and female labor laws, ee civil rights measures as he stands. Tell him where you 
control in the city. The town com-|some cases Jews, Irish Catholics | housing, | rent control and evic-/ G8 i es “oe stand. D emand that he speak out 
mission, basing itself on a ruling/and Italians’ are unable to buy tions, civil rights, taxes, relief, “Sle you joi the Junior Senator jo this vital question. : 
of its corporation counsel, refused homes. health, weltare and surplus foods. “ery New Jersey, Republican Clif- Sen. Smith, the people who 
to put the issue on the ballot in a| He proposed state legislation to! . Delegates are asked to present ord Case, in the battle to change elected you, whom you are sup- 
referendum. The Tenants had col-| “put an immediate stop to this; 4ny suggestions for changes, addi- Rule 22 when the Senate con-| posed to represent, have a right 
lected more than 4,000 signatures action” by forbidding licensed real'tious, or deletions in the State] Yenes m January? jto, know where you stand. How 
for the referendum. The city body estate agents or dishes from CIO's legislative program. When| !f you are not going to take about it? 


said they could not legally revive participating in discriminator ithe program is adopted, it will fur- | - 
s ”|nish the basis for bill to be intro.|W. J. CHO URGES: 


rent controls. | negotiations. 

Miss Helen Goggins, president | JERSEY GRANGE ASKS peor by the CIO in the rae r r ® is 
of the association, said: We'll ex- HIGER FARM PRICES egisiature, convening in Janu- ; t A TI p : - ; 
plore every legal avenue open to) ATLANTIC CITY. — Franklin ary, according to Paul Krebs, ni ense n = 0 10 rogram 
us.” William Brach, attorney for|Nixon, head of the New Jersey State President. | 7 
the tenants, declared controls are Grange, told the 84th annual meet-| Delegates to the conference will) NEWARK—The State CIO to-; voted for the program .by the New 
possible under provisions of the ing of the organization that a 10 be given up to the minute informa- gether- with the CIO Women’s Jersey State Legislature is still 
home rule act. Both Newark and!percent rise in farm prices, and a'tion on two new laws slated to; League of New Jersey last week available? 

Jersey. City are controlling rents state.income or sales tax is need-|take effect in 1957—on social se-|prodded the State Department of! “3. What plans do you have for 
on that basis. ed to bolster “a sagging agricul-' curity and workmen’s compensa-| Health about the Sal anti-polio using the remainder of the federal 
ABSENTEE BALLOTS — son gl a —— ea eo — as other _bills spon- oe ee ed ak, | ee He Se 
SAVED SIEMENSKI ‘ oca * vapters heme ne le sone the CIO that were passed th : 7 “a = me : . , Sal bea C 7 ere receiv F es 

JERSEY CITY.—Alfred Siemens- ne gn ae ramet 1 ! ¢ wed iy ' phd , ( mf al cli a hate as el $30” snotcs in > series under last 
ki D-18th, was relected- on th (an a a membership ‘0 ae -_ Kelly, chairman of the ov oca Ay aa spur ren ee - — pee © 
basis of the absentee ballots cast |; C ELECTIONS td ve See will preside. No th em Pb — 2 Pee ee agp “ Ae 5 Ets 
in the .November election. Alto- |? ERSEY CITY TI C nagpoiner Paul Krebs will prs I ~nepllocssSorees Fs a “ emivia “of t ‘ch ae ; mcm . 
gether 1,117 such ballots were east. J alt , a are ped ewe main report. Nelson Cree mad mg to sti ras ial shen? O w C ang supply situa- 
and the Congressman, who won (em ney wi se wi _ alle ank, AFL-CIO social security cone a. on lasize Y the tion: ‘a id 
over Republican Norman Roth by | pour a 118 CanGK acy Pe *  eaeaaaahaganee director, will discuss a tealt cy sepa iee. Bespite, = seal p — Oo you have to 
daly 57 votes, got 637 of them to perme re! Perse w me - recent and proposed improvements the crying need for a more — complete the polio a 
roth'’s 431. Independent ‘candidates ("4 "1" . - “ye ve bin en Sie the Federal social security law.| Program ‘ ee out r i eé program ps a Jersey—t oe 
or blank de sckiek bale seco nt. [ft Ss moe | P ace a he r CIO counse! Sol Kapelsohn will ogres Kre Ds cg Tage | se sagen O bee vaccine — 
ed for the others. Before the ab. 28#iust Hudson County boss John |outline the new state workmen’s!3t “ye Be nrc sca. ot Ker SO os ts ion ic ae, 
ee ee ee oe the face of hundreds of thou-|and through intensive public edu- 


minski trailed Roth by 149: votes. Another meeting of followers of effect in January, and legislative|™ ) . 
former Mayor Frank Eggers took'director Harry Kranz will outline 58048 of unvaccinated children and cation in the need for wide spread 


BIAS CHARGED place last week. About 70 persons other new CIO adults ization? 

. ; ; : 7 oe + sponsored state) #@U!S- ae ee 

NEWARK, — Nelson Stamler, | were present. Considerable  dif-|Jaws. , The CIO Women’s League,} “6. What long range plans do 
chairman of the N. J. Regional ferences were expressed as to the’ ——~ through Mrs. Annette O'Flaherty vou have, if any, for including the 


Board of the Anti-Defamation;best way to unseat the Kenny its president, in a letter to Dr.| polio vaccine in the overall state 
League of B'nai B'rith, charged regime, and the meeting ended Jarge Needs Daniel Bergsma,. State Health’ public health program?” 

last week that brokers and real with no definite decisions. = y Commissioner, asked’ for answers) The labor organization also 
ee ee ee ee eee to six questions on the vaccine, called on the State Assembly to act 


| 3 000 M Situation. favorably on a bill already passed 

| | ore . “1. How mucl of the federal by the Sena to prohibit 
€} re npg niger for purchase of vac-| denial of Salk vatécine to any child 

cine for New Jersey remains un- for any reason whatever, thus 

ie Class Rooms used? eliminating the needs test from the 


“2 How much of the funds' law. 


a 
ee 


‘Kenny's ticket. , ‘compensation law that goes: into’ > 


| 
See e222 228 2S SSS SSeS es asae ase aaas eases aa aa agaasa: — 


TEACHERS’ CASE ) '$7,300 a year. The school board If the needs of the states 870,- 


The New Jersey State Supreme said “financial limitations” pre-| 200 school children are to be met. | 
Court has assumed jurisdiction over| vented consideration of the $10,000, ™ the coming year at least 3,000) erg overnment UST ig t 
the appeals of three Newark teach- maximum, and chilled the present °F class rooms must be provided 

'—according to a report of the Na- 


ers, emg of go AFL Newark) minimum of $4,000 “adequate.” ‘tonal. Edeckiten A hicl i ~ ss | 
Teachers Union, who were fired! agy ASKS ‘ACTION }tional Education Assn., which was T R f t 
for using the Fifth Amendment al ON VACATION PAY a - va geen be — oun ad evo 4 ion in ay 
a hearing of the Walter un-Ameri-| The State AFL has petitioned)... ms are needed to reduce) FAasT ORANGE.—Clarence Mit-;to do what the Baptist minister in 


, y : eS PP a ali : ‘ce : ithe size of over large classes an ‘hy ‘ i : 
can Committee in May, 1955. Oral the State Senate for immediate ,,, Pecan 5 pa gory col are: . chell. director ‘of the NAACP’s Clinton, Tenn., did, but they don't 
AKC! solete dare. However, his action shows 


argument will be heard on Dec. 17.'and favorable action” on a bill al-. lech: | 

The appeals of the teachers and!teady passed by the Assembly classrooms. -s " ashington Bureau, totd: an auch that there are people who will take 
the Newark Board of Education elated, serr ‘ei payment pe a ra says that 4.5 percent ence of over 100 persons attending a stand for principle,” Mitchell de- 
had been pending in the Appelate jnemployment. benefits to workers ~+ omy res _ ——— ser IM) the sécond Freedom Rally of the clared. 

ites Pe? SEEOESS r , ; *i Ne ersey attenc art - | ; 
Division of the Superior Court.'forced to take vacations without! alacces This ae nar P it] ‘the | Oranges and Maplewood Branch; He said that we are faced with 
The teachers and the board ap- pay. Last year 850 AFL Western...) Ss compares with the AAC ; s second Pearl Harbor—“an attack 

valed diff E elie akin didi p y. Last year 50 estern national average of 26 percent ‘of the NAACP. that the Federal a second Pear arbor— an attac 
peale iiterent parts OF a ruling, Electric Co. workers lost unemploy-| and is the sixt] Ce Sek Oo... Un t + sive full anata the security and dignity of the 
of State Education Commissioner! ment benefits when the Revie ‘fé s the sixth highest percentage! government must give tull and _. was ger king B 
0 per gee ee | enents when the Review among the various states. The class ¢ let forcement and judicial U.S. But thes Ghee eaeee rom 
pederick haubinger. | Board ruled they were not entitled ee tat pleat ner ria emer 


room shortage affects both elemen-!},,.1; fegro people’s fight 
AFL-CIO ORGANIZING |to compensation, |fary and secondary schools,. with backing to the Negro peoples fight Mitchell told the audience of the 


SKILLED WORKERS LABOR BRIEFS : 'the greatest need in urban areas! !°r equality. “harassing tactics” of the Citizens 
Local 260, United Automobile, Paul Krebs, Arthur Chapin and where there has been a growth in The White Citizens Council is; Council. He said they were “trying 
Workers. has begun a drive to or-| Joel Jacobson, ClO leaders, at-| population. | conducting a full scale counter- to bog us down with long and eXx- 
ganize the state’s 7-8,000 skilled tended the 4ist annual Spingarn' Jn addition, the national short-! » lution to defeat the efforts of hausting court cases” . . . using a 
tool and die makers. The drive is, tard given to Dodger star Jackie age of teachers also affects New! the NAACP Mit Tell aid “For us! technique “designed to keep us so 
headed by Hugh Caldwell, presi- Robinson for his outstanding efforts! Jersey. About 2.000 additional 4 ts cfu e wees federal busy in court that we have not 
dent of both the local and the [ot better race relations. ... NLRB teachers are needed for next year le el: ag coi tl is” | time to fight for civil rights.” 
Essex CIO Council. On Nov. 3¢), election Dec. 13 at Westinghouse, | Of the total teachers staff of 37 850 na? sige : iy so aia The Negro leader said that fi- 
workers at the Newark Die Co. Jersey City. . . . Jan. 3rd NLRB! in the state about 4,000 tem- The NAACP leader exprOnOOT cial records and membership 
voted 70 to 28 in favor of the ¢lection at Phillipsburg Ingersoll-| porary or emergency teachers great confidence et the ability ol lists had been demanded by South- 
union, Most of the workers \Rand. . . . Judge Frederick van- Hi et WR apt the NAACP to accomplish its task.) ““~ = * 5 , 
WOTKETS, PTC a Bw | “ vi Estimated school revenue for! «\4,., le in the South vearn ¢™ courts. Refusal to compl) 
in snl shops‘emploving ron 40 PR Bryn hus reserved deci the 195057 yea of $373 millon] MStY Pele © the SOW YY agtvets of age fines 
4 rKers. verage hourly ay ‘10n tO Dar the shows that 71.5. per : “We wi i 
pay here is $2.50 wn we to Dockers Union (ILA) from indus-| from local taxes, $8.6 ftom the’ ® se vi 
$3.50 in the Detroit area’ where try-wide bargaining. . «+ State CIO state and only 1.9 percent from the'|~Newark Current Events Forum {won ee day, one month or at 
the workers are highly organized has condemned Soviet action in’ Federal government. The 26.9 judgment day,” Mitchell declared. 
in the UAW. Hungary, but took no position on!state percentage ig below the na-' OR Rage “We will do nothing that will jeop- 


PUSH SCHOOL PAY __| British-French aggression in Egypt. tional average of 31.7 percent. C ARL MARZ ANI ardize the well-being of the col- 
Res ored and white people who ac- 


I ™ 

FIGHT IN NEWARK -iMo Q tined of the animals are prohibited under Friday E . 14 Ii;; ” 

_ Leaders of teachers’ groups in #O9S Wuarantin the strict quarantine. There hadj| * "2047 “VYEM'S, Dec. tively support our cause. — 

ra a ogre youre System SECAUCUS. Be — of|been no cases of VE in the state 8 P.M. Despite the terror and harass- 

terated their determination; hogs, comprising about 8,200 of}since 1954. ; : a20,3,, 7 

to continue the fight for higher, the smelly critturs, have been quar-| PS: There has been no quar- 516 Clinton Ave., Newark omg pays eg vies ps 

_pay for teachers. The Newarkjantined here as a result of the out-|anteening the smell, however, as Adlestetian: Ue wemeve | mont 1g ee 
| TOP Teachers Union has been cnr break of vesicular exanithema+ia | commuters to New York by way of], : | seg2 = § South would be won, and that ef- 
Pras Leet aa, sity :000-$10,000, salary‘ schedul Serious. hog disease. The Mfispase|the J. anepiye and, the: Cinzoka ee +i , TS non-members forts of the Citizens; .Coungil 
MM ry oh ee _ for, teachers,» Present: taxinum ‘is afteots only pigs. All ‘mévements!Tunnel can_yerify. STEAL , SEE | would "be defeated. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT WAS once said that 


when a good American dies 
he goes to Paris,.but after 
visiting the automobile show 
at the Coliseum I have my 
doubts. If there is anything 


heavenly in this vale of tears 
and sorrows it was the exhibit 
, of America’s 
-automobi | e s 

¢ held this week 

fb and last at 

ithe gigantic 

wy emporium on 

Giger Columbus 
“ee + Circle. 

oo {| You see 


— icars,long,. 


Me sleek and en- 


240 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with lovely 
ladies at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen models, blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
and if you get around to the 
Ford exhibit and its beautiful 
Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside the 
ladies. And since Ford is en- 
dowed, perhaps, with more ad- 
vertising magnetism than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male seated be- 
tween two of the automotive 
Lorelei. 

It is a show that even P.T. Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man pos- 
sesses is drawn on, the eye, the 
ear (there is an orchestra perched 
high above, including a heavenly 


interior, and you wonder why 
the. cars aren’t scented like lilacs, 
and why you cannot taste the 
tires, 
- 

SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanical 
best: undoubtedly nowhere ‘else 


in the world could you find an | 


exhibit of this sort. 
people know it: the 


And the | 


place, | 


crowded as it is, constitutes a - 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane | 
—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand | 
among the Chevrolets, Dodges, | 


Ramblers, as once they strolled 


in the 19th century amid the | 


hollyhocks and 
carry their children, wives get 
behind the wheels and study the 
gadgets on the dashboards. It is 
a family occasion that gladdens 


roses—fathers | 


~ Heaven on Wheels: a Visit to the Auto Show 
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dowed with harpsichord), the touch, the the hearts of the automotive cor- | Vol. XXI, No. 51 
the power of 


lovely smooth, texture of the (Continued on Page 12) (16 Pages) 
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ontgomery heport 


hurch, An Overtlow Crowd 
nd a 16-Year Old Boy 


By LESTER RODNEY 


YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen- 

ship were béing held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy. But the sheer drama of this 
fact didn’t really hit until you got there. 

From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 
Luther Kings Dexter Avenue Baptist Church is a 
limousine into town. The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time ,jn- 
forming you that “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and 
Abernathy started this trouble.” He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago “for the Nigrahs.” _ He did not point 
out any place where Negroes voted or exercised any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limoysine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the more modest, squat red brick Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met,” the man being Jefferson Davis and 
the hour the decision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small 5,000 there and get a new sense of the drama 


door to my room ($4 a day bath). 

As you leave the hotel, you notice that 
across the street and a block away the moving 
picture theatre is playing “War and‘ Peace.” 
If Tolstoy isn’t spinning in his grave it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 


though solid building, sits at the end of the 
pretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzling 
sight, the state capitol building with the old 
style gleaming white columns and _ porticos 
bathed in artificial light. At the church, you 
find the location of the night's meeting, the 


of Montgomery when on the way back to 
the hotel you pass on the Capitol grounds a 
large Confederate war monument with ful- 
some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 
fairer flag furled. .. . 


You must think with new admiration for 


St. Johns AME Church. You attend the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


claim it “. . . in the epic tradition of Birth 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


of a Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 


2 Weeks and $20,000 to Go 


project but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! 

Among $10 holiday gifts received during the week 
to keep our paper publishing was one from William Z. 
Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party; and 
one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 
tired, who was once a columnist of this paper and re- 
mains its staunch champion. There were numerous others 
among the $3,400 received during the week. 


Contributions received last week are on page 12. 


* 


To. our Worker Readers and Subscribers: 

We have just two weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 
our fund appeal goal for the year-end. 

With the holidays coming up, it is a rough job. But 


4 3 Rule 22 
it needs to be done, and we think it can 


your 
—@ if we all pitch in. 
| questions | > ‘One Worker subscriber showed the 


way early this week. He sent his own ten | 


dollars as a holiday gift to the paper, and 
undertook to collect on the rest of his $25 
coupon booklet over. this weekend. 

If but 800 additional subscribers un- 


— 


orders payable to Robert W. 


a 


" Received last week __$ 3,418.25 
Total to. date Dunn. Send all contributions to 
Still to go $21,074.48 P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
_ Make all checks and money New York City. * 
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surement is the same as in X-rays. 


! 
' 


cident Boards and Commissions. | 

The committee report was releas-| The report quotes e 
* uffer disabili qied here by the New York State' thinking ‘the permissible level for 
dustry “could suffer disability wre Workmen’s Compensation Board.'total body radiation is no greater 
not be aware ha the cause 00 ‘Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical|than 3/10 Roentgens (R) a week; 
many years iater, state WOrK-\diector of the board, is chairman'or 468 R in 30 years. 
mens compensation officials were! of the committee 
told at their annual convention in) 
Charleston, S. C., Dec. 5. | 

_ Revision of state occupational | ¢ laws which have time limit pro- 
disease laws to remove time limits). ;. designed to meet the pro- 
for job-related disablities resulting piome. g P 
from raditation exposure, was one! The Atomic Energy Committee doctors to decide whether the a 
of many recommendations sct’.,orted not unlogically that our|proved 3/10 R a week should be 
—_ Ras Proc cm aged q were! atomic industry worker should not revised). 
They wens seesented by Gi Atomic 2° required to file a claim until 
Energy Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Ac- 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
A. WORKER in an atomic in- 


! radiologists working 


NOT ALL STATES have laws' 
covering occupational diseases, and. the general population. 


rts as now . 


of Radiation in Atomic Industry 


There are 10 times as many 
‘he knows he is disabled and knows' deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer, organs and unlceration of the in- 
‘the disability is related to his job.| disease attacks the blood, among)testines and anemia. 

* 
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A GUARD BARS ADMISSION ic reactor being 
constructed at Monroe, Michigan. Construction is -proceeding de- 
spite prolonged: objection by- unionists. They insist that the possi- 
bility of radiation hazards to the surrounding territory be investi- 
gated. 


laws “in a number of states’ now 


“Radiologists also die at an plea of the National Academy of 


' 


| 
’ 


' 


i 


i 
' 


hundreds of years. f 

“It can also cause many of the 
degenerative changes associated 
with the aging process such as 


carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract 


formation. It may take a great 


(Standards for permissible radi-'many years before the effects are 


Both the New York and Califor-|ation exposure are essentially a apparent.” 
nia laws were cited as examples medical problem, Dr. Harry A. 
Blair, physiologist, told the State; person exposed, as 
Society of Industrial Medicine here, usually occur befose sterility,” un- 
‘Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to| less the dose is localized to the 


is ne 2 hazard to the 


Sterility 
“death will 


reproductive organs. 

It cites as early effects of over- 
exposure: skin burns, excessive 
vomiting, bleeding from _ various 


“Medical use of X-rays needs to 


with X-radiation, it said, than in be reduced as sharply as possible,” 
the committee urg 


, echoing the 


Sciences. The NAS also ur in- 
stituting a national system of report 


covering injury from radiation con-'earlier age than non-radiologists; 
tain time limits on exposure and average age at death is 55.9 years, 


- filing of claims although effects of|as against 59.4 years for other cards for the recording of medical 


radiation may be latent for many’ physicians—a difference of three and) and dental X-rays. The commit- 
tee in Charleston urged such a 


years after exposure, it was re- one-half years,” said‘ the report. 
vealed. * | record be required for al] persons 
The report in circumspect fac-- THE REPORT to the workmen’s|subject to radiation hazards. 
* 


tual language suggests certain grim, compensation officials stated: “The; | 
unknowns that workers in atomic!eflects of ionizing radiation re-| ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT- 
industries may face, as well as re- semble in some ways the normal; TEE headed by, Dr. Weedin in its 
assurances that “the dangers of aging process. Experimentation on report at Charleston minimized the 
handling radioactive materials are! animals shows that total body radi-;danger to reproductive. cells for 
well understood” arid safe dosage ation tends to shorten life and pag peste ai. in atomic industries, it 
criteria are established. ‘cessive radiation may lead to pre-'added that “little is known of 
The type of. radiation. hazard mature death or sterility in the next just what effects may occur.” It 
dealt with in the report is. from generation and cause mutation'also stated: “It is known that 


gamma rays, whose unit of mea-ichanges which may continue for roentgens may produce mutations 


al 


1AM Readies Its Fir 


‘or the Opening of Congress 


_By GEORGE MORRIS 


harmful.’ 

For the population, it said, 
genetics experts of the National 
Academy had set the total permis-. 
sible accumulated dose of radia- 
tion, over and above that received 
from the sun’s rays, as 10 R from 
conception to the age of 30, be- 
cause of. the sensitivity of repro- 
ductive cells. (By the age of 30 
one-half of the individual's children 
are born; by 40, nine-tenths.) 


—— — land, in general, all mutations are 


THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic drive 
aimed at the common people of America, especially the labor movement, with primary 
wy aciention in this effort on the next ~~~ a : ” 

session of Congress. imum tax of 25 percent on profits;any official action by unions in 

The gathering of the big em-,and wipe out the principle of support of labor-endorsed candi- 
plover front, with 2,500 business higher taxation rates for the upper dates. 
representatives in atterdance at|brackets. Paralleling this proposal * 
the three-day session, paralleled a'is the drive by both the NAM and; ® A CALL for a Congressional 
similar move by the United States | C. of C, for more ‘Sales taxes and inquiry into racketeering in labor 
Chamber of Commerce. lather levies that place the burden| unions, with the view of stepping 

From the arrogant tone of the m@re-heavily on the Jowest-income|up the smear campaign that pie- 
speakers and- the proposals ad-' 4 : . hanver . taxes -for the rich tures thé labor movement as ra t- 
vanced in the prepared addresses! Wi wbe-the big pitch of big busi- | infested from top to bottom.: This 
it was apparent that the NAM’s ness.as Congress opens next month.!move by the NAM was given a 
leaders are very. much stimulated What are some of the other buildup with the speech before its 
by. the return of the Eisenhower! highlights of the NAM program|congress by Victor Riesel, the col- 


Revealing the still unknewn fac- 
tors faced, the report added, “It is 
not contended that such exposure 


‘would be entirely harmless but 


| 


merely that it is reasonable. 

The National Academy of Scien- 
ces genetics committee working on 
the 1956 report, however, felt 
enough doubt about the effects 
on workers children, to recom- 
mend “that every effort be made to 
assign to tasks involving higher 
radiation exposures individuals 
who, for age or other reasons, are 
unlikely thereafter to have addi- 
tional offsprings. . . .” 

* 


Administration for another term. | unto at its congress? 

The aecent of the gathering wal 
on “cuts” — cutting corporation union rights, with the union shop 
taxes, cutting the rights of unions, the main target. With even the 
cutting government spending for' 
cial and welfare needs, putting off “liberal,” stronger efforts are to be 


relations with the.Soviet Union and made ‘under the “states Rights” 


‘principle for enactment of “right- 
to-work” laws in the states that 

SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly-|den’t have them and fer more 
named president of the NAM, 
Ernest G. Swigert, delivered the eral. 
address on taxes calling for an all-| 
out drive for the NAM’s bill in tical action by trade unions, with 
Congress that would set a maxi-‘the aim of in effect of outlawing 


other socialist lands. 
* 


*.A further abridgement of, Riesel proposed the investigation. 


Taft-Hartley Law regarded as toojobjectives affecting the 


rigid anti-union legislation in gen- 
|assertion that the people are in 
° A drive for laws barring poli-| 


racketeers, are stampeding to get their feet into} THE -C LESTON report re- 
ithe federal trough thropgh all vealed mere than 1,200 companies 
kinds of proposals for direct aid to};ow use radioactive isotopes in 
education. © ‘their business, while “hundreds of 
ag teak applications in the field of medi- 
WHAT IS the NAMss line of ' cine, agriculture and industry are 
attack? mth, : going forward at the present time.” 
education, and public housing. The association will launch |} Atomic reactors now number 82 
Retiring NAM president ~ (now propaganda drive riding the cur-'in the United States, with 127, 
board chairman) Cola G.. Parker rent prosperity wave more strong- more under construction or plans 
keynoted the congress with the Hy than ever under the slogan: 'ned, it said. 
“New Dimensions for America. “Operation of a reactor may 
{The labor movement will be at- present no greater risk than many 
‘tacked as an obstacle to this march! manufacturing operations,” the re- 


port assured, but added: “There 
panes eo ee does exist, of course, the bare 


‘umnist blinded by 
® Opposition to any increases 
in government expenditures for 
eoples 

welfare, like expansion = social 
security, a health program, aid to, 


| 
. 


effect pigs. He quoted approvingly 
a Cornell University professor who 
complained that “even ,educators! 


’ 


possibility of an accident which 


Cam Rayburn Opens Up 


By ALAN MAX ‘advisory group, including President 

“IT WOULD be a mistake for| Truman, Adlai E. Stevenson and 
the Democratic leadership of the'Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. | 
House to joinin any program that; Speaker “Sam” made his refusal | 
would place us to work with aly to serve on the committee a matter, 
committeé outside of the Houseof protecol. It would be resented 
of Representatives.” {by a “great majority of Democratic 

In ‘this language Speaker Ray-!members” who would feel “we 
burn of the House,~ respectfully, were 


! 


| 


consulting somebody else be- 
choosing his words so as not to sides. the Democratic members of 


reveal his thoughts, rejected an,the House and’not with them:” 
invitation to serve-on a_ broadly’ : * 
based national committee to draft THERE ‘WAS little doubt in 
a program for the Democratic ‘anyone's. mind, however, that 
P arty for-the next four years. Speaker “Sam's” message was an-| 
_ The executive. committee had ‘other. move .in the st within 
preposed on Noy. 23 that such a,the Democratic Party whi art-| 
committee to set up. and that it,¢d all over again the morning after 
include. members the. National the election returns were in. | 
~ Committee, Democratic governors| - The-defection of another million 
and Mayors and ‘party members in| and: a. half Democratic votes to 
_ the House-and Senate..On : Dec. 5, ‘President | 
Chairman Paul M. Butler of the top. of 
ha irl, Somat ge wae 0, th rane 
eis 4. e235 4. tet ea5ts* : 
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‘Eisenhower. this, year, on ever Democratic 


would cause a wide dissemmation 
of radioactive material.” 


—a_ | 


on Demo Liberals 


ularly those from the-North and| THE DECISION to form an ad- 
the West. The added fact that: visory committee was, in fact, an 
this years defection included a attempt to bring pressure upon the 
large number of Negro voters—|Johnson-Rayburn leadership for the 
both Sout hand North—gave a clue-next two years. Rayburn’s refusal 
to what was wrong. The answer, to serve on the committee, for all 
evidently, in large part lay withjits diplomatic language, wa§ a rec- 
the Johnson-Rayburn leadership of,ognition that a war was on and 
Senate and House ind its policy of | that the Southern bloc meant to 
conciliating the Dixiecrats and of fight. | 
holding back on any liberal pro-| At the same time--Democratic 
Sram. conservatives on the Senate side 
The*fact that the Democrats re-'were joining the battle too. This 
tained , formal control of — both|took the form of pressuring liberal 


Houses _|members of the Senate to announce 
my ale en gel e oe support for Senator Lyndon John- 
dition of Se lative policy. son to continue as majority leader. 
Other Democratic ders pointed|fressure was exerted in the first 


out that the Tohnson-Ravburn_rec- place upon one of the leaders of 
ord had helped hobble ce Presi- the bloc of six Democratic Sen- 


dential campaign and that what-|#Fs who had drawn ati 16- 
ins were regist-| POmt “Declaration of iples 
there was q(0! 1957.” Senator -Hurbert: Hum- 
more liberal leadershi partignlas- /Phrey (D-Minn.), one of the lead- i. 
lyin ‘thé far’ West.’ * 74° keane: orl Page 12) Heiw ‘nits esto 
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AT SOLIDARITY HOUSE, UAW headquarters, we hear that 


$110 was collected from 140 office workers there for Hungarian | 


refugees and some top collectors weren't too happy about that 


response, , 
7 


LOCAL 212, UAW fiewspaper, “Voice of 212”, a local which 
has 7,000 people who’won’t get back to work on this model, devotes 
two columns in its last issue, to a poem about what allegedly hap- 
pened in Hungary. But no poetry about the plight of unemployed 
members of 212. 3 

* 


NEGRO CANDIDATES for City Council, next fall in Detroit. 
Former 5 Senator Cora Brown, Bill Patrick, Bristoe Bryant, John 
Roxborough II, and at least four more. Senator Brown will probably 
be backed/by the Teamsters and part of the AFL. Patrick may be the 


aT oe and CIO choice. 


a 


* 


MAYOR COBO not. coming back from his Ariona real estate 
holdings until Detroit appreciates him and gives him more than 29 


percent of the vote cast. 
* 


WHATEVER happened to the “Labor” for Eisenhower group 
here that was for changing the Taft-Hartley “Act. 
* 


-- LATEST deal for players by the Tigers, saw no Negro players 
bought. Also Detroit Lions has no active Negro players. Well may- 
be the UAW FEPC department will file a complaint this coming 
season against the -Ligers for refusing’to bring Negroes into the top 
team. : 

eR | * 

-. A UAW Farm Equipment leader at the Harvester Loci] 6 at 
Melrose Park, Chicago, Ray Cluts, president, in a post election letter 
to Adlai Stevenson said; “. . . the Democratie Party is besmirched 
with Eastland. . . . In the style of Governor Clements I ask: When, 
Oh when, dear Lord, are-we to have a Farmer-Labor Party”. This 
logal has called on the leadership of the AFL-CIO to convene a 
conference of all the union, farm, and liberal organiations to evalu- 
ate the political situation and work out joint action. 

* 


_.WHILE Harlow Curtice talks of another great year for GM, 
a small story on the same page of the newspaper reporting his speech, 
says, Chevrolet hikes prices on ‘57. line’; The UAW has asked 
President Eisenhower for an investigation of wage-price-profit situa- 
tions, So far no answer from Ike. i , 


..« DETROIT’S City Council has set a hearing for housewives, 
parent-teacher groups, consumer organizations, and others to state 
how they feel about the discontinuing of dating of milk. Dating on 
milk bottles or cartons is important because you can't tell otherwise 
how old the milk is and that’s dangerous. But we would like to add, 
why deesn’'t the Council also extend. the hearing to get the same 
speakers views on high milk costs monopoly fixed by National 
Dairies and Berdens? , 
, * 


DETROIT Board of Education will see three vacancies this 
spring when elections roll around April 1. Lots of griping about the 
weak roll the liberals are playing on the Board. One thing no one 
figures, why they “bought” Dr. Samuel Brownell for Detroit Superin- 
tendent of Schools. He was strictly a Detroit News choice. And 
where was the Save Our Schools (SOS) group and the UAW when 
that “choice” was made. Petitions have to be in by Dec. 31 on 
April ‘1 elections. Right now the Detroit News runs the Board of 
Education, with assists from the Times and Free Press, when needed, 
like its attack on UAW last vear. | 

DeSOTO, FORD, breaking “production marks” means getting 
the model out as fast as they can, setting speedup standards, making 
the guys work overtime, making them forget about the shorter week 
week, which would cost management: more. The payoff will come 
soon. » 
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Here's a GM Story: Open Season on 


Workers Who Make the ‘57 Models 


DETROIT. — The same week : 
that the commercial, subsidized} A | e : F bt 
tomic Energy Former Cass T. 
| “a | 
Exploiters 


' follows: 


ite,” 


Defend Those Rights 


| becomes permanent. In final analy- 


By CARL WINTER 


Here it is the anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights again, and many edi- 
torials and speeches will be pres- 
ented the American people on 
December 15, in self-congratula- 
tion. To be sure, we have much 
to be proud of when we read the 
promises written into the U. S. 
Constitution of freedom of speech, 
press assembly and worship. The 
thing to remember is that these 


but a prize that was won by hard 
struggie. 

e Bill of Rights is younger 
than. our nation. This is its 165th 


anniversary. That is to say, it was: 


not originally a part of. the Con- 
stitution: as presented to the states 
by the founding fathers. Guaran- 
tees in the basic law of the land, 
for civil liberties to be secure, had 
to be fought for—even fifteen years 
after our national independence 
was declared. Qnly after ten 
amendments comprising a Bill of 
were inclu id the peo- 
agree to ratify the new Con- 
stitution. 
This is a good time to recall, too, 
that not “until seventy-five years 
later were the 13th, 14th and 15th 


cherished rights were not a gift, 


‘equality before the law, and racial 


‘discrimination in voting rights. But, 


ithey were not adopted until after 
a’ rebellion of slave-owning land- 


Jords had been put down, in the! bean 
great Civil War. Rightfully, they wanation’’s in:allect: he. ental Ghat the 


should now be considered an in- 
tegral part of the Bill of Rights. 


Proof that these hard-won rights 
need constant defending is to be 
found alla 
that sixteen’ Michigan citizens now 
face denaturialization, only because 
of their alleged political views or 
affiliations? Or that six Detroiters 
who championed peace and demo- 
cracy are still waiting for an answer 
to their —— against prison sen- 
tences under the thought-control 
Smith Act? 

These are only part of the vast 
number gf Americans who suffer 
from government curbs on civil 
liberties. Already, the tolerance of 
such repression has emboldened 
southern states to outlaw the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of .Colored People as “sub- 
versive’; and the Attorney General 
has dared hale the UAW before 
the highest court, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, for broadcasting elec- 
tion speeches in the 1954 cam- 
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it us. Dare we forget: 


DON'T SPEED UP YOUR 
OWN JOB! !!! 
Once again, the Fleetwood plant 


press here were drooling adjectives 
about the “greatness” and “good- 
Racist 
‘ing leaflet -from General Motors acist Gets 
iF ay Sasa 15, UAW was F 
telling a different story about GM. : | 
We reprint portions of the letter OV t g iti g 
because it graphically portrays the 
MONROE, Mich.—The 22 firms 

| ake! 
suubae the —_— a Stil make Reactor Development Co. which 'to get into a Louisville, Ky., school 
machine the 1957 models are. The|imcludes Ford, General Motors, 'to fight integration, was also anti- 
excerpts of the UAW leaflet are as Western Electric, Detroit-Edison,| \°8*° when he went oe Cass Tech 

| Sloe hard for competition here, the Michigan Worker learn- 

a es ed. The racist’s name is Branham 
has come through another model| UAW: the IUE and Paperworkers for a lly two hand ag0 = 

gis atm. 2S Dacker there is Millar rubbs,. 

.changeover. We have learned ir iy bitterly resistaNg eae ‘chairman of the White Citizens 
bitter and painful experience that ing that such a project is hazar OuS | Council in Kentucky. Branham was 
this is the period of “open season” and is like having an atomic bomb tossed out of the Louisville Maile 


ness’ of General Motors planning 

to spend $700 million, a illuminat- 

struggle for decent working condi- DETROIT.—A former Cass Tech 

tions being put up the workers’ banded together into: the Power|student, a known racist, who tried 
to build an atomic reactor plant: and his parents live at 1125 West 
here for private exploitation. The;Edsel Ford Expressway. He left 

on manpower, — ‘on Detroit and Toledo’s backdoor- High School who wanted no part 

Management's thock troops— lof his racism. * — 


labor standard and*time study men, | 5'€P- t¥o vhainnie’ that tho facniee 
in full battle dress—pencil,’ board. Latest move by the PRDC is to| @e ciaime at the iaculty were 
’ ee trving ‘to control the independent 
and stop watch; have manned get the government Securities. and thinking of students by tossing him 
a — pro- Exchange Commission on Dec. 18! out and that they had “stabbed his 
pee Long ‘to cut red tape and deny the pro- record as an honor student.” 
been told to “shoot to kill” The P y P 


game they stalked is manpower. |testing unions access to restricted. Teachers oi this racist at Cass 
While the plant was shut for the information, pertaining to the; Tech we re not suprised when they 
model-change, almost daily, fore- ‘read of his exploits in Kentucky. 


‘safety or not of the project. The’ oe 
men were herded into long 7 ; : ., He was known for anti-Negro at- 
sessions. Their subject’ was ) SEC has set a hearing for Dec. ‘18. 


. titudes when at Cass. His conver- 
“reading, riting and rithmatic”—it a oe Rooney sought tO/ sations and conduct had_him peg- 
was manpower and how to cut it.| oye halt Sin P dir he | ed there as a foe of integration... 
| They were taught to “psycho- “fair, ov idistce winttl Te brit Ser is a highly integrated school, 
analyze” the workers. “Give ‘em! P@™t OF te ulbines; un € PO}! with most of the students tak- 

‘ing mechanical and other skills, 


| : » ect is declared safe or not. The 
‘more work but keep ‘em happy.” AEC’s top man former Admiral heing the sons and daughters of 
working-class parents. A disturbing 


meg n escent youg berate fe had his picture taken with 
ithe hourly-rated employes into do.| Walter Cisler, Detroit Edison pres-j note was learned in the course of 
‘ing extra or added work without. ident with Strauss saying the atom- | digging this story.. When the head- 
them calling for their committee-| * reactor plant is “safe. Cisler is |ine battle on Miss Autherine Lucy, 
man if they believe it to be too the chiel lobbyist for the reactor. Negro woman student who: sought 
‘much. Alvin Alexanderson of Detroit Edi-| entrance into a college in the South 
The company can be expected 5°" Speaking shortly after this said,' was going on, the student council 
to use various physiological tricks! '¢ ‘ue that this reactor can be ‘at Cass passed a’ resolution sup- 
to hike work standards and ene of “2"gerous, a tremendous quantity; porting Miss Autherine Lucy’s 
‘these tricks is to encourage our ° fission products are peesems and| courageous fight. The principal, J. 
‘people to “double up.” It has been’ these can be hazardous—if they es- Wolber came to the student coun- 
pe cil and made them rescind it. Bran- 


proven that once a man or’ a | : 

of men form the habit of voluntari-- The UAW has been saying just} ham, the racist now in Kenucky, 
‘ly adding on extra work, the com-;that, what Alexanderson said and!was given a‘ clean bill of health 
hed ; wee . 

‘pany really eats this up and before asking advance assurances that by Wolber when local newsmen 
you know, manpower is reduced.' they do not escape. No one has yet; queried him about Branham’s ac- 
‘Anether of the many tricks is the said the fission products won't} tivities: here. But the students dif 
foreman trying to cultivate the) escape. fer. | 


friendship of his employes and then| ; 
asking them favors by doing extra Books As Holiday Gifts 


\work, because Joe or Jane went: 

Once om par ine ‘ir be, DETERSON BOOKSHOP Announces 
‘sis, voluntarily doubling up or do- ° + 

ling foremen favors causes more) % i Many | 


— 


‘Once one gets into this habit, it 
layoffs and actually robs our mem- 
Pt of future wages. | The Berenson Bookstore (2419 Grand River, Rm. 7, Detroit, 
phone, WO 4-9015) announces special holiday price reductions for 

gifts of books that range from 20 percent to 65 percent. A list of 
the books are: 

American Rebel by Jack London 

The Crisis of Britain and British Empire 

Hidden Heritage 

The Peril of Fascism 

Burning Valley 

Sacco and Vanzetti 

Silas Timberlane 

The Last Supper 

The Story of -Lola Gregg 

The Ecstasy of Owen Muir 

The Accident 

The Genesis: of Plato’s Thought 

The Negro Family in the United States 

Diderot, Interpreter of Nature 

History and Reality 

Joseph Wedemeyer 

The Negro People in American History 

Essays in- Science and Philosophy 


The Empire of Oil 


Art and Society 
and many other titles. | 
From 20 percent to 65 percent off the above prices. 


Today with automobile makers| 
engaged in fierce “dog eat dog’; 
competition, each one is trying to 
hang onto or expand his slice of 
the market by wringing more pro- 
fits from the sweating backs and 
straming muscles of their employes: 
lon the production lines. 
| On September 5, 1956, L. L. 
‘Colbert, president of Chrysler, 
'wrote a two page letter “to the, 
women of Chrysler cor- 


work load of each Chrysler employe 
would be increased to match the 
greater amount of work done by 
Ford and GM employes—if Chrysler 
was to... “stay in business.” 
Fleetwood, a unit of the richest 
corporation in the world, is crying 
with two leaves of bread under 
each arm. Yet, they are bursting 
their cinch strap trying to add more 
work to their already overload¢d 


employes. 


be, than the anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights, to call upon the 
federal government to halt these 


political persecutions? a 
should be asked to repeal lawsi{ 
which violate our fundamental } , 

Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
¢ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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freedom, such as the Walter-Mc- ff. 
Carran, Taft-Hartley, the McCar-|| 
ran and Smith Acts. The President | 
should be urged to grant amnesty | 
to all political prisoners and move 
to quash the remaining indict- 
ments. This would set a pattern for 
strengthening democratic liberties. 

hate awe by, writing to, WVash- eettvee vie €- Hl Set ,@9g :21.- 
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UAWFights Back Attack on 
5 Locals by Justice Dept 


The. union top officials here. at;case that the U.S. Supreme Court 

Solidarity House said that even —") a — sh aes hoe | be 

. ..  |the Justice Departmen led 

tho:a vS. puprenee Court Gecaten against. the lower court throwing 
involving UAW political activities 


Detect | di r out the case. 
in Detroit is now pending, the fae ‘ “ne 
Justice Department rushed in to The UAW declares that, “sig 


start another case involving essen-| nificantly there is no move made: 
tially the same issue. But there|to investigate the campaign activi- 


’ 
> 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The UAW Interna- 
tional Executive Board has charg- 
ed the U.S. Justice Department 
attack on five Flint locals is noth- 
ing but a political smear. The at- 
tack centers around a_ Federal 
Grand Jury investigating how the 


vi spent money in the _last|*** 
ek in wine ig exists such eagerness by the U.S 


The five locals were visited by Attorney General's office, said the 
FBI agents more than a month Union, that they cannot await the 
ago with ‘the G-Men arrogantly Supreme Court verdict on their 


; 
' 


’ 


devices whereby corporations get 
around the Federal law prohibit- 


ties of corporations. Although the 


ing direct contributions to Federal 


Se 


oe 


33rd 


Daily Worker Birthday 


Speaker: HERBERT APTHEKER | 
(Noted Marxist Scholar) 


SATURDAY, JAN. 12 — 7:30 P.M. 


Roast Beef Dinner—$2.50 


~~ 


City 


Caused Diptheria 


demanding books, records, min-|%*" eee pracae mages Ww. {Office seekers are widely publiciz- 
utes, keys and other equipment. the chase against ’ ost eet trad ed in industry circles, no official 
They had no warrant and the lo-| The UAW continued and charg-| cognizance of them is taken. The 
cal officers told them where they|e¢ that this set of efforts by the fake bonus whith is to be a cam- 
could go. The gumshoers then Justice Department is a continua-| paign contribution, the substantial 
went and got a warrant and seized, | 
the books, records, files, minutes|tivities started two years ago by | secretary, the pressure .on sales 
and carried them into the Grand|Michigan Republican chiets, John outlets to make contributions are 
Jury in Bay City. Sometime in'Feikens and Arthur Summerfield, well known methods by which the 
December the Grand Jury is ex-| The Federal courts in Detroit) corporations seek to get around 
pected to make its findings known.}more than a year ago ruled in fay- the law. These and other possible 


| 


; 


tion of the political witchhunts ac-| contribution made by the boss’ 


 Theré maybe a slew of indict- 
ments, 


| 


or of the UAW, throwing out the! violations go unnoticed. This is one- 
government indictment. It’s this’ sided justice.” 


HAMTRAMCK. — There may! 
be a bus load of Dodge workers 
going to Washington Jan. 2, 1957 
to lobby for ending Rule 22, the, 
measure that has served to kill) 
civil rights legislation. The plans 
of the Dodge Local 3, Fair Prac- 


tices Committee are to raise 
enough money among the work- 
ers to send the rank and file dele- 
gation. 

On Jan. 2, a national conference 
called by the Leadership Confer-) 
ence on Civil Rights will assem-' 
ble in Washington to back up the, 
proposal of six U.S. Senators for' 
abolishing Rule 22 and replacing 
it with a simple majority rule, in-| 
stead of the present two thirds. 

The UAW headquarters here in, 
the person of William Oliver the) 
Fair. Practices Department chair-' 
man is part of the conference and 
urges locals to let Congressmen | 
and Senator Potter know during| 
the holiday season that Rule 22) 
must go. Michigan’s labor Sena-) 
tor, Pat McNamara is one of the 
six Dem Senators originally initat-’ 
ing the campaign for ending Rule’ 
22 in the coming session of the 
Senate. 

Many locals will organize dele- 
gations to visit their legislators 
during the. holidays in order to 
talk with them on pending legis- 
lation and the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957,” which is the 
elaboration of the Dem platform! 
adopted in Chicago. 

Senator Potter has been signi- 
ficantly quiet on Rule 22, tho here: 
in Detroit he has been in all the’ 
pictures of Hungarians arriving} 
here in airliners. 

in/one recent airport speech he 
made quite a harangue about 
greeting “these freedom fighters.” 
Late reports received from Wash- 
ington are that 30 Senators, in-! 


| 


; 


cluding some Republicans have!“ 


stated they will support the abol- 
ishment of Rule 22. The need is 
for pressure on the legislators, 
through letters, wires, resolutions, 
visits during the holidays. 


Dodge Votes Strike, 
Beef Is Speedup 

HAMTRAMCK-Strike actien is 
pending at the huge Dodge-Chrys- 
ler plant on Joseph Campau here 
where 20,000 are working. The 
beef is speedup, a new Seniority 
agreement, plant wide instead of 
department,.improvement of work- 
ing conditions in general, stopping 
of intimidation of wo by 
bosses, making the company bar- 
gain in good faith and settling of 
a pack of grievances. 

The results of the strike vote 
_ were 83.7 percen 
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Dodge No. 3 Acts on Rule 22 
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1 138.000 
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hat to Do About Unemployed? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The recent terrible outbreak. of 
‘diphtheria in Detroit, with five 
‘deaths and over one hundred cases 
‘reported and still rising is a crim- 
inal neglect of the welfare of our 
children. At the door of the Detroit 


‘Education and especially the Board 
of Health lies the responsibility of 
the deaths of these chilldren and 
the awful toll if sickness. 
According to the daily papers 
55 percent of the cases reported 
have been in the elementary grades 
of schools. Also mass innoculations 
are taking place in many schools. 
Is it possible that hundreds of 
children have been allowed to en- 
ter schools without a check being 
made as to whether they were 
inoculated or not? How simple it 
would haev been for these city 
officials to require proof from par- 


Big Issue Now and at Convention 


DETROIT.—A spectre is haunt-|mation, and speedup, less jobs 
ing Solidarity House, UAW head- will be the outlook in Trim, Motor 


quarters. The spector is what to do) 
| 


about displacement of workers by 30 000 now is around 20,000. 

automation, speedup and the fact} ar Ford Rouge a crazy situation 
that by mid-December 138,000 exists. People are being laid o 
Michiganders will still be jobless.'temporarily or otherwise in Stamp 
Nationally its roughly. estimated}ing and Foundry while in other 
that over 100,000 members of the! buildings they work six and seven 
UAW are not getting back to work'days, as much as 12 hours a day. 
on the 1957 model. Not. all the This plant Has dropped from a one 
Michiganders are auto}time high of around 70,000 after 


ithe war to about 40,000 now. With 


| 


' 
; 


workers. 
Some locals are trying to adjust Ford constantly moving work into 
their setups to’ meet this growing| new plants built with fast tax 
situation of a consistent block of) writeoffs granted by the Cadillac 
unemployed workers possibly be- Cabinet, the rolls at Rouge will: 
ing a part of the picture. ‘continue to diminish, no matter 
Emil Mazev, UAW. Secretary| What ex-FBI agent John Bugas, 
Treasurer's home local. 212. is) head of industrial relations prom- 
faced with the fact that up to 6000 5©- | 
and maybe more local union mem-| At  Chrysler-Kercheval some 
bers won't go back to work, are|7,000 who worked on the 1956, 
proposing’ a central unemployment model have not been calied back 
pool from which workers with'on the 1957 model. When all of; 
highest seniority would be hired to! this is added up, thats where the| 
fill open jobs. Management still estimate of 100,000 UAWers not: 
has to agree. The local is conduct-| getting: back to work on the 1957, 
ing a referendum on it. When)model comes from. 
there is an opening in the shop the; So far only one proposal came 


worker with the highest seniority from locals. Carl Stellato, president 
would be hired to fill open jobs.| f Ford Local 600 cal 
Management still has to agree. The} *9T° “94 ee ae 
local is conducting a referendum |tional pre-convention meeting 
on it. When there is an opening in'discuss specially this developing 
the shop the worker with the high-| crisis and come into the convention 
est seniority will be hired, regard-/ with a program. Stellato proposes 
less of what occupation division he! of course the thirty hour week with 
or she worked in betore they were | 40) hours pay as One answer. From 
last laid off. all accounts the specter of consist-| 
At Dodge Main plant in Dept.|ent unemployment in auto may get: 
76, six hundred jobs have been bigger and overshadow the com-, 
eliminated. And because of auto-'ing April, 1957 convention. 


’ 
’ 


om 
MEMO TO YOU: The drive for funds to sustain and , 
build the’ Daily Worker and Michigan Worker goes on. 
The holidays are approaching. We ask that our readers 
give serious thought to a HOLIDAY GIFT of $10 mini- 
mum for the two most vaulable Marxist-Labor newspapers 
in the country. 

We appeal‘ to you to contribute, to seek donations 
from others. 
7 


a > 


THE 33rd BIRTHDAY of the Daily Worker comes in 
January, 1957. In Michigan we will celebrate that Birth- 
day with a roast beef dinner and all the fixings, Saturday 
night, Jan. 12 at 7:30 P. M. at Nowak Hall 5703 Chene St. | 


A noted Marxist writer for the newspaper, Herbert 
Aptheker will be our guest and will speak. Admission will 
be $2.50 a plate with proceeds going to help the Daily 
Worker drive. Make your reservations now, send $2.50 
name to Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand River, 
Jr buy a ticket from, Michigan Worker salesmen, 


- 7". -~  -—_- --”-——_- 
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_lis as follows: 


ents that their children had been 
inoculated against diphtheria and 


ate their children because ot lack 


inoculated free. (Ed. note: with 
Cobo as Mayor there were darned 
few clinics). 

We elect officials to government 


to protect our rights,.run our com- 


‘munities efficiently an despecially 
to protect the welfare of our chil- 
‘dren. We mothers send our chil- 
dren to school a good part of the 
‘year with the belief that they will 
be safe. Because diphtheria has not 
‘been prevalent for some years I 


\City Hall who run the Board of believe some parents and especial- 


ly some young parents did not 
‘realize the importance of getting 
their children inoculated and main- 
‘taining booster shots thereafter. 
There is also the important factor 
‘of the economic situation of some 
families that make it almost im- 
possible to take their children to a 
‘doctor unless they are seriously ill, 
‘A system of checking and provid- 
ing diphtheria shots where needed 
by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Health could have pre- 
vented this epidemic. 
__ Last year there were 18 cases 0 
diphtheria reported in Detroit. How 
bad does it have: to get to. make 
“responsible officials” move? Diph- 


‘other communicable diseases betore theria is a disease that kills and ean 
ine, Machine shop and Paint.'entering school. And_ for those be transferred from one person to 
Dodge which formerly had some;families that found. it difficult and!another. These plain facts should 
lin some cases impossible to inocul- 


have started the ball rolling a year 
ago. -With the proper precautions 


¢ of money, to be sent to city clinics by elected officials who pledge to 
_lor hospitals to have their children} protect the welfare of the com- 


munity, the dreaded disease of 
diphtheria could be wiped out 
icompletely. The same can and must 
be said for polio. 

—A Mother of Two 
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rotests from Unemployed Fill : 


DETROIT. — Readers to the 
daily press here are protesting jobs 
for refugees. A sampling of some 
of the letters in the Detroit News. 


“IT am a World War II veteran 
and the father of four children. 1 
have been laid off by Girysler with 
no hope of being called back. How 
come the Ford Motor Company: is | 
hiring Hungarian refugees? How) 
about us guys getting the jobs, or 
don’t we count?” 

"Oe . 

“Our streets are full of jobless 

yet we still have jobs to offer. . . 


I have been jobless for 12 months | 
and sr place I inquire the an- 


swer is the same “NO.” 
* ° * 
“Unemployed people of 40 or 50 
in this country have to live too, 
and there are no jobs fer them... . 
let’s take care of our own first.” 
. ° ° 
“ . .We hav¢ unfortunates who 


haven't a decefit place to live, or 
money for,a. doctor and hospital: 


_ 


bills, to. gay, nothing of enough to. 


The Letter Boxes! Time to Listen 


eat or clothing to wear.... 
e ® * 
“I agree that we should help the 
needy here at home before we help 


refugees. I think our own should 


have first claim on this country’s, 
plentiful commodities. There is a 
boy in our neighborhood who has 


‘not decent warm clothing or shoes 


to attend school. His father, a vet- 
eran is dead. His brother is serving 


with the Air Force, his sister at- 
tends school, works part time for 
$3 per half day. His mother, who 


is not well, has twice written the 


Wayne County Bureau of Social 
Aid, asking for a worker to call but 
tas heard nothing... .” 


. ° . 
“ . .My husband was laid off 
from Chrysler in February . . . now 
over 6,000 laid off at Chrysler and 
get the glad ‘holiday tidings that 
almost all of them stand practically 
no chance of being called back to 
work. Why can’t jobs be made 
available for American-born laid-off 
workeps ‘as well as refugees?” 


Heaven - Wheels: a Visit to 


By JOSEPH NORTH - 


IT WAS once said that 
when a good American dies 
he goes to Paris, but after 
_ visiting the automobile show 

at the Coliseum I have my 


doubts. If there is anything 
- heavenly in this vale of tears 
and sorrows it was ‘the exhibit 
= | of America’s 
‘automobi | e s 
held this week 
and last at 
the gigantic 
emporium on 
Columbus 
Circle. 
fe ) You see 
o . cars, long, 
| sleek and en- 
dowed with 
the power. of 


240 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with lovely 
ladies at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen models, blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
and if you get around to the 
Ford exhibit and its beautiful 
Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside the 
ladies. And since’ Ford is en- 
dowed, .perhaps, with more ad- 
vertising magnetism’ than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male seated be- 
tween two of the automotive 
Lorelei. 

It is a show that even P.T. Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man_pos- 
Sesses is drawn on; the eye, the 
ear (there is an orchestra perched 
high above, including a heavenly 
harpsichord), the touch, the 
lovely smooth, texture of the 


interior, and you wonder why 
the cars aren't scented like lilacs, 
and why you cannot taste the 
tires, 
* 

SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanical 
best: undoubtedly nowhere else 


-,in the world could you find an 


exhibit of this sort. And the 
people know it:* the place, 
crowded as it is, constitutes a 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane 
—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand 
amon 
Ramblers, as once they strolled 


in the 19th century amid the | 
roses—fathers | 
carry their children, wives get | 
behind the wheels and study the | 


hollyhocks and 


gadgets on the dashboards, It is 

a family occasion that gladdens 

the hearts of the automotive cor- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Ry. 


the Chevrolets, Dodges, | 


the Auto Show 
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Montgomery Report 
A Church, An Overtlow Crowd 
And a 16-Year Old Boy 


By LESTER RODNEY : 

YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen-- 
ship were being held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy.’ But the sheer drama of this 
fact didn't really hit until you got there. 

From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 

Luther King’s Dexter Avenue Baptist Church is a 
limousine into town. The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time in- 
forming you that “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and 
Abernathy started this trouble.” He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago ‘for the Nigrahs.” He did not point 
out any place where Negroes voted or exercised any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limousine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the more modest, squat red brick Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met,” the man being Jefferson Davis and 
the hour the decision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 


- 5,000. there and get a new sense of the drama 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small 
of Montgomefy when on the way back to 


door to my room ($4 a day bath). 

As you leave the hotel, you: notice that 
across the street and a block away the moving 
picture theatre is playing “War and Peace.” 
If Tolstoy isn't spinning in his grave it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 
claim it “. . . in the epic tradition of Birth 
of a Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 


though solid building, sits at the end of the 
pretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzling 
sight, the state capitol building with the old 
style gleaming white columns and porticos 
bathed in artificial light. At the church, you 
find the location of the night's meeting, the 
St.- Johns AME Church. You attend the 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


the hotel you pass on the Capitol grounds a 
large Confederate war monument with ful- 
some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 
fairer flag furled. .. . 
You must think with new admiration for 
(Continued on Page 13) 


2 Weeks and $20,000 to Go 


To our Worker Readers and Subscribers: | 
We have just two weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 
our fund appeal goal for the year-end. , 
With the holidays coming up, it is a rough job. But 
it needs to be done, and we think it can 
if we all pitch in. 
One Worker subscriber showed the } 
way early this week. He sent his own ten & 
dollars as a holiday. gift to the paper, and 
undertook to collect on the rest of his $25 


projéct but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! | 

Among $10 holiday gifts received during the week 
to keep our paper publishing was one. from William Z. 
Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party; and 


one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 


tired, who was once a columnist of this, paper and re- 
mains"its staunch champion. There were numerous others 


among the $3,400 received during the week. 
Contributions received last week are on page 12. 


coupon booklet over this weekend. 
If but 800 additidnal subscribers un- 


dertake to. raise, 
booklets, we'ré 


% 


) Hea a ys , COUPON | 
if. a *too” bittous a. 
® 


all checks’ 
: cks 


} ' ee oe 
“ “« 


%. 
orders payable to Robert W. 


_Dunn. Send all contributions te 


Station, 
sa -_ : 
at. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER cident Boards and Commissions. {surement is the same as in X-rays. hundreds of years. : 
; , The committee report was releas-; The report quotes experts as now; ‘“It.can also cause many of the - 
A WORKER in an atomic In! .4 here by the New York State thinking the permissible level for|degenerative changes associated 
dustry “could suffer disability ae Workmen’s Compensation Board. 'total body radiation is, ne greater} with the aging process such as 
not be aware of the cause a Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical|than 3/10 Roentgens (R) a week;'carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract 
many yee later, state - WOIK- director of the. board, is chairman! or 468 R in 30 years. formation. It may take a great 
mens compensation officials | Were! of the committee. | (Standards for permissible radi-'many years before the effects are 
told at their annual convention in Both the New York and Califor-|ation exposure are essentially a' apparent.” 
Charleston, 5. C., Dec. aie nia laws were cited as examples medical problem, Dr. Harry’ A.| Sterility is no a hazard te the 
_ Revision of state occupational of laws which have time limit pro-| Blair, physiologist, teld the State! person exposed, as “death will 
disease laws to remove ume limits | Visions designed to meet the pro-| Society of Industrial Medieime here! usually occur before sterility,” un- 
for job-related disablities resulting poms, Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to} less the dose is localized to the 
from raditation exposure, was One|" 7}. Atomic Energy Committee doctors to decide whether the ap-| reproductive organs. | 
of many recommendations 1s. |teported not unlogically that our!proved 3/10 R a week should be | It cites as early effects of over- 
forth to protect workers aia ‘€T€/ atomic industry worker should not revised). __ exposure: skin burns, excessive 
there is hazard of atomic radiation. |), required to file a claim until! There are 10 times as. many, vomiting, bleeding from various 
They were presented by the Atomic 1.6 knows he is disabled and knows! deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer organs and unlceration of the in- 
Energy Committee of the Interna-'i¢ disability is related to his job. disease attacks the blood, among) testines and anemia. 
tional Association of Industrial Ac-| ek eee radiologists working constantly} “Medical use of X-rays needs to 
NOT ALL STATES have laws! with X-radiation, it said, than in be reduced as sharply as possible,” 
covering occupational disegses, and the general population. |the committee urged, echoing the 
laws “in a number of states” now| “Radiologists also die. at an plea of the National Academy of 
covering injury from radiation con- earlier age than non-radiologists;|Sciences. The NAS also, ur in- 
tain time limits on exposure and average age at death is 55.9 years, :stituting a national system o es 
filing of claims although effects of|as against 59.4 years for other cards for the recording of ical 
radiation may be latent for many’ physicians—a difference of three and | and dental X-rays. The commit- 
years after exposure, it was re- one-half years,” said the report. | tee > Rrwmoriree — such a 
vealed. reco required for all persons 
The report in circumspect fac-| THE REPORT to the workmen’s} subject to radiation hazards. 
-tual language suggests certain grim compensation officials stated: “The| * 
2 unknowns that workers in atomic!effects of ionizing radiation ré-| ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT- 
ee Oe industries may face, as well as re- semble in some ways the normal; FEE headed by Dr. Weedin in its 
Te Ge SS ge eg oe assurances that “the dangers of aging process. Experimentation on, report at Charleston minimized the 
BARE WR an: cal ROR armeY yemmmee. rem. handling radioactive materials are' animals shows that total body radi- danger to reprodyctive cells for 
A GUARD BARS ADMISSION to the atomic reactor being well understood” and safe dosage ation tends to shorten life and ex.| workers in atomic industries, *it 
constructed at Monroe, Michigan. Construction is proceeding de- criteria are established. , ‘cessive radiation may lead to pre-|added that “little is known of 
spite prolonged objection by unienists. They insist that the possi- The type of radiation hazard mature death or sterility in the next|just what effects may occur.” It 


bility of radiation hazards to the surrounding territory be investi- dealt with in the report is from generation and cause mutation’ also stated: “It is known that 
gated. gamma rays, whose unit of mea-\changes which may continue for roentgens may produce mutations 
) Land, in general, all mutations are 

| harmful.” 
For the population, it said, 


, — ——=—- 
| e e } : Wed . wi 

, scsi genetics experts of the National 

Ga eS ~ irpe ower — Academy had set the total permis- 

. a sible accumulated dose of radia- 


tion, over and above that received 


© ae. Sie from the sun’s rays, as 10 R from 

or ning of Congress Mee Uo ss 

| . | 3: eee cause of the sensitivity. of repro- 

rie . - BE as i. ductive cells. (By the age of 30 

By GEORGE MORRIS ee Bee one-half of the individual's children 

THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the ‘Waldorf- ERG of gay ee Vigo yar se ae 

Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic drive 4 ters faced, the report added, “It is 

aimed at the common people of America, especially the, labor movement, with primary: ae not contended that such exposure 

attention in this effort on the next 7 bi ae ig would be entirely harmless but 
session of Congress. ‘mum tax of 25 percent on profits;any official action by umions in Sa fae merely that it is reasenable. 


The gathering of the big em-,and wipe out the principle of support of labor-endorsed candi- ie ee : The National Academy of Scien- 
ployer front, with 2,500 business higher taxation rates for the upper dates. ,_ =. - ces genetics committee working on 
representatives in attendance at! brackets. Paralleling this proposal * em. Rm the 1956 report, however, felt 
the three-day session, paralleled ais the drive by both the NAM and _ © A CALL for a Congressional ee te enough doubt about the effects 
Simisar move by the United States ©. of -C. for more salé$. taxes and inquiry into racketeering in labor SS on workers children, to recom- 
-Chamber of Commerce. |other levies that place the burden|unions, with the view of stepping i Sa mend “that every effort be made to 

From the arrogant tone of the more. heavily on the lowest-income \UP the smear campaign that. pic- bi 4 assign to tasks involving higher 
speakers and the proposals ad-' . Lower taxes for the rich tures the labor movement as racket-  . radiation exposures individuals 
vanced in the prepared addresses! will be the big pitch of. big busi-}infested from top to bottom. This th. & who, for age or other reasons, are 
it was apparent that the NAM’s ness as Congress opens next month.!move by the NAM was given a unlikely thereafter to have addi- 

: tional offsprings. . . .” 
* 


leaders are very much stimulated} What are some of the ‘other buildup with the speech before its 
by the retum-of the Ejisenhower'highlights of the NAM program!congress by Victor Riesel, the col- : 
, racketeers. ate stampeding to get their feet into} THE CHARLESTON report re- 


Administration for another term. | unfol ‘at its congress? jumnist blinded — by 


The accent of the gathering was} © A further abridgement of, Riesel proposed the investigation. (the federal trough through alll|vealed more than 1,200 companies 
kinds of proposals for direct aid tol now use radiodctive isotopes in 


on “cuts’—eutting corporation union rights, with the union shop} °® Opposition to any increases “thd tend 
taxes, cutting the rights of unions, the main target. With éven the in government expenditures for education. their business, while “hundreds of 
cutting government spending for! Taft-Hartley Law regarded as too objectives affecting the peoples’! : neem (applications in the field of medi- 
cial and welfare needs, putting off; “liberal,” stronger efforts are to be welfare, like expansion of social W raat IS the NAM’s line of | cine, agriculture ang industry are 
relations with the Soviet Union and; made under the “states Rights”|security, a health program, aid to ee tetniaintade: oil: Sekai jog ser at the aapessees Frege > 
the lali ; mci | .“right- ati sing. | Ss: . omic reactors now number 3. 
other socialist lands | principle for enactment of .“right-jeducation, and public housing propaganda drive riding the cur-' in the United States, with 127 


* _to-work” laws in the states that Retiring NAM-~ president (now. * ag 
‘rent prosperity wave more strong-|more under construction or plan- 


SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly-; don’t have them and for more:board chairman) Cola G. Parker | ; 
named president of the NAM, rigid anti-union legislation in gen- keynoted the congress with the ly than Adaad under the slogan: ned, it said. 

Ernest G. Swigert, delivered the eral. lassertion that the people are’ in!, N¢W, Dimensions for America. Operation of a reactor may 

address on taxes calling for an all-| © A drive for laws barring poli- | effect pigs. He quoted approvingly | 1 he labor movement will be gr smecern no greater risk than many 

ont drive for the NAM’s bill in'tical action by trade unions, with) a Cornell University professor who | tacked as an obstacle to this march | manufacturing opie, the se 

- Congress that would set a maxi-'the aim of in effect of outlawing complained that “even educators! (Continued on Page 12) port assured, but added: “There 

does exist, of course, the. bare 


ws possibility of an accident which 
would cause a wide dissemination 


Sam Rayburn Opens Up on Demo Liberals 


By ALAN MAX advisory group, including President, ularly those from the North and! THE DECISION to form an _.ad- 
“IT WOULD be a mistake for [ruman, . Adlai E. Stevenson and|the West. The added fact that visory corhmittee was, in fact, an 
the Democratic leadership of the|Mrs. F ranklin D. Roosevelt. |this year's defection included a attempt to bring pressure upon the 
large number of Negro voters—|Johnson-Rayburn ership for the 


House to join in any program that} Speaker “Sam” made his refusal | 
would place us to werk with any to. serve on the committee a matter both Sout hand North—gave a clue next two .years. Rayburn s refusal 
lof protocol. It would be resented to what was wrong. The answer,'to serve on the committee, for all 


of Representatives.” by a “great majority of Democratic| evidently, in large part lay with) its diplomatic language, was a rec- 
In this language Speaker Ray.,members’” who would feel cae the Johnson-Rayburn leadership of ogpition that.a war was on and 

burn of the House, respectfully were consulting somebody else be-/ Senate and House ind its pelicy ofthat the Southern bloc meant to 

choosing’ his words so as not to:sides the Democratic members of; Conciliating the Dixiecrats and of fight. 

reveal- his thoughts, rejected -an|the House and not with them:” holding back on any liberal pro-| At the same time Democratic 

invitation to serve on a- broadly! . err i gram. conservatives on the Senate side 

based. national committee to draft!’ THERE WAS little doubt in| The fact that the Democrats re-!were joining the battle too, This 


a program for. the .Democraticlanyone’s mind, however, that tained formal control of both'took the form of pressuring liberal 
members of the Senate to announce 


Party for the next four years. © {Speaker “Sam’s” message was an-; | 
The. executive committee hadjother move in the struggle within support soe Senater Ladies! Jobe. 
proposed on Noy. 23 that such a) he Democratic Party whith islative policy. Pre » spate ae cas rte frst 
inchitis “members the election out that the Johnson-Rayburn rec- F® a oe ate Tene reg Pa 
ow «i . . i< = 
7a =A ord had helped hobble the I il ators who had drawn up a 16- | 
‘thie < _|point “Declaration of Principles — 
e of the d aiof 1957.” Senator Hurbert Hum- 
Se, : Boney ticular. ;Phrey (D-Minn.), one of the lead- | a 
MAND THeMOCTATO tka oes hare. lv to th Wheste ik 2eccqe Fo 8 : Page: nsov dies. £910 SRAVBURNO! fo % 090% 
PETA Spbgpefeowsnt cb secret a" 2 ee ee Ye utetts. dias ate at fe Thede oleae: e. Ati) cate dalehoctd tanyere wt f ely 
Pt vat ae Glare Fi 4 Tas, pe | ee” Bee Abel ay! tives. a4. aptds - iy AG 
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committee outside of the House’ 
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ILLINOIS 


ASK DALEY TO 


HEAD OF HOUSING BODY 


CHICAGO. — A_highly-qualified 
Negro housing expert, Oscar 


Brown, Sr., was recommended this Mayor Daley pledged during his 
week for the post of executive di-lelection campaign to name a Ne-| 
rector of the Chicago Housing Au- gro to a “cabinet post” in the city’ Amalgamated Meat -Cutters and 


thority. 
* Brown was the choice of a group 
of Negro and white Chicagoans 
who met to propose a replacement 
for Gen. William B. Kean, who 
has resigned from the ‘post. 
Mayor Richard J. Daley was 
asked to appoint Brown as the 
chief administrator of the CHA, 


which operates 27 projects con- 


taining 14,344 apartments. Bréwn 

is a realtor’: and lawyer and was 

formerly the manager of the Ida 

B. Wells and the Altgeld Garden 

housing projects. | 
* 


A SERIES of meetings of civic 
leaders interested in housing set 
up a steering committee to aid in 
securing Brown's appointment. On 
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Meat Union Merger Still 
Open’, Say Union Heads 


rick E, Gorman, top AMC officers. THE AMC leaders said that 


In a long article in their union|they jnstead advocated “sensible ’ 


. L wained, Paper, they tried to explain their! «. » ie 3 
sgunsnldnemnctapyieimtcanete reasons for breaking off the plans militancy.” They explained that 


a cautious optimism about the pos-| +). the merger convention which they were opposed to sitdowns and 
sibility of the early completion of} was supposed to have been held.in|slowdowns and “strikes despite 
the merger between the AMC and ' October. They voiced the view that! existing contracts.” | 
the United Packinghouse Workers.|“the UPWA, in its 15 years of| Wrote Jimerson and Gorman: 
“The merger, for the time being! existence, was in its period of|“We are still going to keep a very 
at least, needs additional warm! adolescene . and growing pains,”|open mind on the matter of the 
and kindly incubation before it can| adding that “it believed in militancy merger, but we are going to make 
‘burst into bloom’ as. anticipated,” | and more miiltancy to sedans! sabe that others do not throw trash 
wrote Earl W. Jimerson and Pat-'its ends. a 


NAME BROWN 


League; the Rey. Alva Tompkins. 
It was pointed out that although 


CHICAGO. — Leaders of the 


administration, no Negro has yet 
‘been appointed to a major position. 
Gen. Kean was named CHA di- 
rector after ex-Mayor Martin H. 


‘Kennelly dismissed Miss Elizabeth 
‘Wood. Miss Wood was ousted as 
‘a result of the pressure of big real 
jestate interests here who sought 
‘to undermine. low-cost non-dis- 


‘criminatory housing. 


linto it.” 


Here's ‘Your Opinions’ on the Worker 


This is the first of several articles;ber said “Yes” in answer to the examples of other papers, notably thought the foreign affairs. cover- 
analyzing the returns on the ques- query: “Do you frequently find the the National Guardian, and point-|age was “Poor.” The freattion to 
tionnaire on which readers have;papers pilin up for more ‘leisurely;ed out that they give a- better;the Negro affairs coverage was 
been. asked their opinions on Thejreading. course, this may mean weekly news summary. most favorable of all. The coverage 
Worker. ) only that our readers tend to be| -The overwhelming opinion also'of political developments rated 

For one thing, our readers are active, busy people, a fact which said “No” to the* question: “Do second. 
-unanimous on nothing—or hardly|we already know. On the other you think the paper should carry} 
anything. But ‘some opinions are|hand, the answers indicate that more news of crime, accidents, 


(To be continued) 


the committee are: Willougby Ab- strongly expressed by the over- our paper could be a lot more “in-|‘human ‘jnterest’.” However, there’ 
ner, president of the Chicago whelming majority. teresting’ than it is. ‘were some who replied that such 
branch of the National Association; On the first dozen questions, | Hardly ‘any clear-cut frend material would give the paper a 
for the Advancement of Colored! dealing w broader appeal, make it appear less 


| : ith the news coverage emerges from answers to a series,! 
People; the Rev. T. C. Lightfoot; in general, almost all our readers of question as to whether we have| strange” to mew readers, make 


Charles Hayes, district director of say they find the paper “interest-|“to 9 manv” articles on a number Teaders less reliant on reading the 
the United Packinghouse Work-!ing.” of bee BD or wa foreign affairs, other press for such material . | sponsored by the Chicago Com- 
ers; Sidney Williams, former sec- ‘Negro affairs, etc. | | * mittee to Aid Smith Act Victims 


Party to Aid Smith 


Act Victims Sunday 


CHICAGO.—The Sixth Annual 
Christmas and Solidarity Party, 


* 


The bulk of the answers said that IN THE rating on the quality | will: be held- Sunday, Dec. 16, 


retary of the Chicago Urban! HOWEVER, a substantial num-. 
McCarthyism Makes Brief = 
Comeback Try in Chicago 


‘CHICAGO~In a speech in Chi- 


M. Hutchins, now president of the 
Fund. for the Republic, warned 
that “the know-nothingism’ which 
was so deftly exemplified by Sen. 
McCarthy may be revived in this 
country.” 

Chicagoans were just going 
through a week which underscored 
that warning. It was week which 
began with a harassing picket line 
in front of a Civil Liberties Bazaar. 
_The pickets, Hungarian fascists 
who left their. native couritry’ to- 
gether with fascist dictator Admiral 
Horthy, claimed they were picket- 
ing for “Hungarian freedom.” 

Daring the following two days 
came the House Un-American Ac- 
_ tivies Committee hearings, a bald 
effort to intimidate the movement 
which seeks to repeal the Walter- 
McCarran Law. . | 

HERE too, the witch hunt pro- 
ceedings were conducted in part 
in the name of “Hungarian free- 
dom.” Republican Rep. Gordon H. 
Scherer of Ohio sought to needle 
witnesses by referring to the events 
in Hungary. 

The hearing room had _ been 
packed’ by rabid Chicago fascists 
who came. with invitations issued 
by the committee. These were 
well-known anti-Semites, Negro- 
baiters, inciters ef hatred against 
the: foreign born, whose presence 
hardly blended in with the com- 
mittee’s chosen theme of concern 
for the “Hungarians.” 


Through the hearings also ran 
another 
desegregation of schools. It was 
voiced boldly by one witness, Rev: 
.Charles Hill of Detroit, who told 
the committee_to look to the schoo! 
situation in. Tennessee for un- 
American activities. 

* 

THIS was especially discomfort- 
ing to the chairman of the House 
Un-American subcommittee, Rep. 
James B. Frazier Jr., of Tennessee, 
a native of Chattanooga where the 
public schools are still segregated 
in violation of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. ruling. 

The school issue was also 

gged-in unwittingly in the 

g testimony of FBI in- 
former Anzelm -Czarnowski. He 
told of what he cdiled a “Com- 
; in Argo, Hillinois, He 


we ie a 
9: : q*y tre 


*. . 


»”> 
ay 


‘posed and fought the jim crow 
cago last week, educator Robert)pattern in the local public schools, ' 


-conditions were remedied. 


'+school segregation throughout the) 
'U. S. which laid the basis for the! 


me—civil rights and the, 


‘how groups nn Argo ¢x- 
rp. fejer? su agne 4 4 
r ee t5%' Bi 3g 


+ >» mong E various types of news coverage 2 to 6 p.m. in the music room of 
pragette ae ge Bs sais ' gore in The Worker, opinions were! the Fine Arts Building, 410 S. » 
cee sein sala ae a als ceed scattered. Few readers had high | Michigan. 
too many “local New York stories Praise, although some replied. The committee has planned en- 
in the The Worker, considering Good” for eyery category. ‘tertainment including a child bal- 
‘that it is sumpesed to have a na-|. A substantial group. of readers let dancer, a eoncert pianist and 
 denwide yeadersdhio. | said the coverage of trade unionia children’s chorus. Claude Light- 
* ‘news was “Poor. Another group’ foot will be the guest speaker. 


THERE. IS an even division of 
opinion as to whether or not our 
paper “adequately answers the 
questions that are foremost each 
week.” That, of course, is a poor 
‘batting average on such an import-| 
lant question. It proves that the 
ditors are somewhat out of touch 


Charge Crackdown on 


ad | 
nti-benson rarmers 
‘with the réaders or else they fail| | 


‘historic Supreme Court decision. 'to keep the readers’ main concern| SPRINGFIELD, Ill: — A post-)Service, with many of the Exten- 
* | lin mind as they are planning the election erackdown against Illinois sion Service county agents. still 
THE Un-American Committee paper each week. farmers who have been fightiz g working out of Farm Bureau 
hearing, a brief throwback to the; There was one question on which the administration farm program, county headquagters. 
‘worst pase of McCarthyite hys-|our readers tallied a perfect score,’ .... .. ged here this week as a Bradley inquired if. Benson's 
teria, failed to produce any panic'evéery single questionnaire agree- par a * planning includes “a specific leng- 
lin Chicago. ‘ing. That was on the question: “Do controversy broke wide open in range goal to exclude all farm peo-. 
| As for-the dreary picketline of you think the paper should carry, Wayne County, Ii. ple from the services of Extension 
‘Hungarian DP’s, they failed to stop! more educations! material on so-' Seven farmers in the southeast- Who.do not go along with the poli- 


'what proved to be the most suc-| ern Illinois. county have been or- eS of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
‘cessful Civil Liberties Bazaar in| Obviously, there is a hunger for | dered expelled from the Farm Bu-| a aa 
f The seven farmers ordered oust- 


years. While the bitter, snarling) simple, graphic explanation of 
‘little greup paraded outside hun-|Marxism. This need has been ex- '*U 4 of Jan. 1. Because the Farm eq were: Jake Bowyer, of Keenes; 


dreds of Chicagoans patronized the pressed by our readers for many Bureau controls many ‘essential! Marshal Sork, Tack Potter, of Fair- 
'gaily-deeorated bazaar booths, con-|years—but perhaps it is even height- services of the Department of|field; Verl Shreve, Kenneth Miles, 
tributed to the Smith Act defense\ened by new questions which Agrigulture Extension, the ouster Lyman Gurley, Floyd Creenwalt 
fund, ‘joyfully ate large quantities;|have been raised by recent events Is seen as a serious blow. of Wayne City. ) 
of So a. group ge gar Ps He seven jana an accused; They were accused of being the 
Vhen the lo speaker inside : ‘Of criticizing John Jacobs, county. <;; 79 ‘ ae | 
Milda Hall announced that = ALMOST as unanimously, our farm advisor of the Agriculture See _ : pa es 
‘pickets had finally given up and Teaders reacted in favor of “a bet-| Extension Service. The criticism ae ee sya ww, a ey 
gone yp, there was a great burst of |t€r summary of the week's news. (dealt with certain policies which!) < oo 1S. ay rs glint. 
‘hearty cheers. i Some of the questionnaires-cited were those of Department of Agri- ast J of the 9: OTIC he Oper 
. , w culture Secretary Ezra T. Beadon (0m of the administration’s farm 
as well as matters of judgment oa} 

which Jacobs was proven to be in 
error, 


CHANGE CTA LAW! === 


THE HORRIBLE CTA story of disaster has repeated | A alia ali cute: aininin: Basel! 


itself. The callousness that daily torments Cliicago’s tran- ‘as reprisal against the farmers ‘be- ae 


sit riders now strikes weekly and monthly with a new tra- (cause they have been active in the 

gedy of death, twisted wreckage and mangled bodies. formation of the Farmers Union in 
by Chicago Committee to Aid 
Families of Smith Act Victims 


finally succeeding in getting the 
‘state to shut off schools until local 


This so-called “plot” was one of 
the many. local struggles against 


; - a -— 


6th Annual 


At bottom, it is an old story of greed and profits. iM fe ae bi 
ge wooden: coaches, which —— a a Benson this week, Ralph Bradley, 
ere 7 ago, have once again become funeral pyres. state Farmers Union president: de-| 
"The block signal system that could have prevented | “It is quite evident to me that 
the November 5 disaster was never installed. Why? the forceful combine of master 
The CTA managers can repeat a thousand times the parr; wre gd ag Na 
charge of “human failure.” But. the blame must fall on Extension tie-in of ihe Demerhanant 
the bankers and bondholders who have put profits first of Agriculture is tightening up its 
in entire CTA operation. rip as it rides roughshod over 
And now they come with a threat to raise the fares a our good Illinois farm peo- 
to 25 cents, the highest in the nation! | fa | 
Where is the remedy for the people of Chicago? It 
is in changing the loaded state law through which the 
bankers set up the CTA. It is that law which says that 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
Speaker 


Sunday, Dec. 16, 
26 pm. 
Music Room, Fine Arts Building 
410 S_ Michigan 


* ; 
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| TWO years ago, the U.S. Exten-,= — 
sion Service was ordered separat-; 
7 ed from the Farm Bureau, which’ A. eg, 
_ the bankers and bondholders must be guaranteed their is one of the three big non-govern- , 
| exorbitant profits first—regardless of how poorly the CTA’ jmental. crgenietions im gg : ) 
' 7 : : : : >° c sely su “4 oT ) ’ Sunday, 
roks the Chicago transit riders, regardles s of how high oll the administration in Wash Dec. ie. Ab saeenggy i te ‘ae Are 
_ the fare has to be raised to show a t, ah codomepe: Of jington, the Farm’Buréau has’ re- Bide., 4i0 8. se gen by Chi- 
* hows lives: : ifieed: to Teconemye Sb 6 i> “Gh i€l poinbd ites “itty | on" , font 2 : ry Ast Ramitet 
- h ee lives: are sacrificed: tote neimtigitnior tout! tie svt sputiatiend + tal ne Bitte . id bie) 2) Meee t eshiitue 
ie 7h eer ve” Oueten t | 5.85 <2 “Lees 1. MAMI € pHa wes 
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eK i, 
Millions for Hodge, 


Nothing for Polio 

SPRINGFIELD.—In this past 
week, the administration of Gov. 
William CG. Stratton disclosed 
the following facts to the people 
of Illinois: 

1. The thievery of State Audi- 
tor Orville E. Hodge from the 
state treasury totalled slightl 
over two and half million dol. 
lars. 

2. The state of [Illinois is 
“broke” in regard fo funds for 
vaccine to protect the children 
Bees this state from polio. 


aia 


Vote on Strike 
At Harvester 


CHICAGO.—With the Inter- 
national Harvester Company 
riding roughshod over the union 
contract, all UAW locals in the 
Harvester plants have taken 
strike votes, 
this week. 


Heads of the UAW Harvester 
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it was announced 


Council pointed out that the 
company has taken advantage of 
the recent layoffs to Violate_the 
contract with regard to speedup, 


job rates, classifications, griev- 
ances. 

The McCormick Works Local 
1308 this week reported: “Griev- 
ance procedure in these plants, 
including ours, is a joke to the 
company. Denials are common 
in the vast majority of griev- 
ances. The entire Harvester chain \ 
of plants are seriously consider- 
ing taking action: 


1957 May At Last Be Year for 
Passage of Illinois FEPC Law 


UiitCAGO.—An advance look 
at key issues facing the coming 


session of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture showed this week that a 
state FEPC is top among them. 
The need for such a law has 
been given emphasis by-recent 
surveys which reveal the extent 
to which Negroes are barred 
from employment opportunities 
in this state in’ spite of the 
pledges by employers that they 
will “voluntarily” end discrim- 
mation, 

This pledge has been made in 
every session of the Legislature 
in recent years, with the FEPC 


bill repeatedly losing by a few 


votes. 
* 


THE factors which indicate 
that 1957 may at last be the 
year for a state FEPC law are 
these: 

1, The Republican Party, the 
main barrier to a state FEPC 
law, is seen as being “on the 
spot” on the civil rights issue, 
nationally and in the state. 

2. In the recent election cam- 
paign, Gov. William G, Strat- 
ton was compelled by the 
NAACP to speak out in favor of 
an FEPC law, repudiating his 


Hit Jim Crow 
Schools Here 


CHICAGO.—Chicago’s Board 
of Education was~ challenged 
last. week to take certain speci- 
fied steps to: 

1. Crack the segregation 
which now exists in the city's 
public schools. 

2. Halt the discrimination 
against Negro school children, 
who are not receiving equal ed- 
ucational’ opportunities with 
white children. 

The Chicago Branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
asked for a meeting with the 
school board to discuss these 
proposals, 

* 

WILLOUGHBY Abner, Chi- 
cago NAACP president, said 
that the organization is also 
ready to back up its conclusions 
with facts shown in a city-wide 
_school-by-school survey taken by 
the NAACP. 

“We can show that it is not 
the segregation in housing which 
is necessarily responsible for 


segregation in the schools,” Ab-- 


ner said, 
“It is our firm opinion ‘that 
nothing short of the adoption 
and implementation of a forth- 
right policy of racial integration 
within the Chicago _ public 
sc hools can correct this situa- 


tion.” 
* 


oe. a examples of the 


: to Marshall ide Sobool vith at 


predominantly Negro student 
body, which is surrounded by a 
number of all - white grade 
schools. 

“Where there are two high 
schools in one district, such as 
Englewood and Gage Park, the 
tendency is that one is a white 
school and the other a Negro 
school,’ Abner said. 

He told The Worker that. 
while the NAACP is waiting for 
a response for the school board, 
it is also trying to mobilize the 
Organizations in the communi- 
ties to take up the fight against 
schoo] segregation and discrim- 
ination here. 

* 

THE NAACP survey reveal- 
ed that Negro teachers are con- 
centrated in schools with pre- 
dominantly Negro student bod- 
ies. In these schools also there 
is a much higher percentage of 
inexperienced teachers and a 
lower expenditure of money ap- 
propriated per year per child 
for instruction. 


The Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has no policy for ending 
segregation in the schools here, 
Abner charged. He said that 
housing segregation dogs have 


some bearing on segregation in 
the school. He: added: 


- “But this is ‘$0 because schoot 
district boundaries are made to 


conform. to segregated housing 
Fig Fas ia Be fei 


¢ 


55 statement that such a. law 
was “not necessary.” 

3. In addition to other legis- 
lators who are pledged to work 
for FEPC, Negro representation 
in the coming session has been 
raised to ten members. 


* 

IT IS pointed out that while 
the active sponsors of FEPC re- 
main a small minority of the leg- 
islature, their strength is sub- 
stantially increased. 

“The way this-legislature op- 
one Negro assemblyman 
explained, “your power to get 
votes for a certain bill is determ- 
ined by how many votes you can 
swing for the other fellow’s bill.” 

At the same time, the amount 
of pressure which can be put on 
the legislators by organized 
groups was seen as decisive in 
the coming FEPC fight. Efforts 
were being made here once 
again this week to coordinate 
the work of various groups fight- 
ing for FEPC, The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People is expected 
to set up headquarters in Spring- 
field again this coming year to 
assist in lobbying for civil rights. 

* 

IN a statement made to the 
NAACP during the recent elee- 
tion campaign, Goy. Stratton 
pledged that he would “support 
and adyocate legislation” to pro- 
vide equal job é6pportunities for 
all people. 

In addition to FEPC, labor's 
main interest in the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature centers 
around a series of measures to 
improve unemployment and 
workmen's ‘compensation, a state 
sickness and disability compen- 
sation program, a $1 an hour 


»» 
erates, 


minimum wage, repeal of the ~ 


Broyles“ Law, liberalization of 
the state election laws, reduc- 
tion or repeal of the sales tax. 


© yp 
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FOR ILLINOIS, 


‘BROYLES LAW STILL WRONG 


SAYS PAPER 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—What’s wrong with the Broyles Act? In 
an. editorial this week, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch answered that 
question, pointing out that the recent rulin ing of the Illinois Supreme 

a 


Court upholding the law did not take the 


law into account. 


ngerous features of this 


The St. Louis paper, which circulates widely throughout down- 


state Hlinois declared: 


“What is really wrong with the Broyles Act is that it puts the 
state into a field of legislation fully and more appropriately ‘occupied . 
by the Federal Government, while’ at the same time contributing to 
an atmosphere of repression and fear which is unbecoming to a free 


society. 


“Former Gov.. Adlai E. Stevenson stated the objections well 


when he vetoed similar legislation in 1951, Gove William GC. ‘Strat- 
ton again voted the Broyles bills in 1953. In 1955 they came np 
once moré, and thé governors of the Illinois Bar Association de- 


nounced them as 


“detrimental to civil rights.” 


J 


Plan Steel 
Pact Parley 


CHICAGO.—AIl steel union 
locals in this area are to begin 
discussing collective bargaining 
demands in preparation for a re- 
gional conference which will be 
held here in mid-January. 

The conference here will be 
one of a series to be held across 
the nation on the subject of 


“Steelworkers’ Contracts—Present 


and Future.” 

Ray Pasnick, a district ‘steel 
union leader, said that the par- 
ley here would bring together 
each local union president. The 
Midwest session is to cover del- 
egates in a dozen states from 
some 50) locals: representing 
350,000 members. 

* 

DISCUSSION’ will center 
around: (a),the present con- 
tracts in basic steel, aluminum, 
iron ore; non-ferrous and ftabri- 
cating plants; (b) pension and in- 
surance agreements; (c) supple- 
mental unemployment benefits; 
(d) arbitration; (e) incentive and 
job classification. 

Some steel unionists here ex- 
pressed the opinion that the call- 
ing of the regional conference 
“has something to do with the 
fact that we are having elections 
in February for international 
and district officers.” They poimt- 
ed out that the movement with- 
in the union protesting the re- 
cent increases in dues has proved 
to be a serious challenge to the 
David J. McDonald administra- 
tion. 

THE industry magazine, 
Age has this to say: 

“Mr. McDonald and his top 


“Tron 


aides will be out mending their 
political fences while at the same 
time. mapping. plans fer union 
demands when - the present 
three-year contract with steel 
producer expires. The union's 
executive committee has sched- 
uled six” regional two-day meet- 
ings with USW leaders in New 
York, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
C hicago, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. Another meeting may 
be held in Montreal. 

“These regional affairs were 
scheduled primarily to thresh 
out union problems and to talk 
over probable future union de- 
mands and activities, such as the 
organizing of office workers and 
the strategy for achieving a 
shorter work-week. But McDon- 
ald will be doing some. politick- 
ing too.” 
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Change Election 


OTTAWA, Il. —The complete 


revamping of the ~“outmoded 
and antiquated” Illinois election 
aws should be a major goal in 
the 1957 General Assembly, 
United Auto Workers Regional 
Director. Robert. Johnston said 
here this week. 

At a UAW conference called 
to discuss permanent political 
action and a legislative program 
for 1957, Johnston outlined a 
plan of work, 

He said that a series of area 
meetings would be called soon 
to work on electoral and legisla- 
tive goals. The UAW, said Johns- 


ton, plans*to set-up a. permanent 


year-round political apparatus 


‘and ‘to maintain a breakdown of 


the union membership based on 
precincts and congressional. dis- 
tricts, 


vga oie aighieaiens locals were nero to 
eir, legislative 
to session around the ist me of 


“exam 


Laws: UAW Head 


the year to prepare action on ‘ 
state agd national bills. 

Political action is expected to 
be one of the main themes at a 
larger regional conference to be 
held at the UAW Center in Ot- 
tawa, Illinois on December 16. 
Special guest speaker for the oc- 
casion will be Herschel Loveless, 
the new Democratic governor of 
Iowa, as well as several Iowa 
labor leaders who were elected 
to the state’s legislature in the . 
November elections. 

At the UAW parley last week, 
plans were announced for a new 


UAW regional headquarters to .. 


be located on the Southwest Side 
of Chicago, to replace the pres- 
ent offices in the Loop. 

Johnston hit hard at the Illi- ~ 
nois election laws as discriminat- 
ing against shop workers. As an 
ple, he pointed out that the 
polls are open rotker has the 
periog ioe a worker has to be 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT WAS once said that 
when a good American dies 
he goes.to Paris, but after 
visiting the automobile show 

at the Coliseum I have my 
doubts. If there is anything 


heavenly in this vale of tears 
__and sorrows it was the exhibit 
i of America’s 
automobi | e s 
held this week 
and last at 
the gigantic 
emporium on 
Columbus 
Circle. 
You see 
cars, long, 


240 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with levely 
ladies at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen. models, — blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
and if you get around to the 


- Ford exhibit and its beautiful 


Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside the 
ladies. And since Ford is en- 


dowed, perhaps, with more. ad- 


vertising magnetism than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male seated’ be- 
tween two ol the automotive 
Lorelei. , 

It is a show that even P.T. Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man _pos- 
sesses is drawn on, the eye, the 
ear (there is an orchestra perched 


interior, and you wonder why 
the cars aren't scented like lilacs, 
and why you cannot taste the 
tires, 
~* 

SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanical 


best: undoubtedly nowhere else . 


in the world-could you find an 
exhibit of this sort. And’ the 
people know it: ‘the place, 
crowded as it is, constitutes a 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane 
—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand 
among the Chevrolets, Dodges, 
Ramblers, as once they strolled 
in the 19th century amid the 
hollyhocks and  roses—fathers 
carry their children, wives get 
behind the wheels and study the 
gadgets on the dashboards, It is 


Reentered as second ciarss matter Oct 2Z, 


Heaven on Wheels: a Visit to the Auto Show 


1947. at the {rAn-. 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


3 
’ 


a family occasion that gladdens 
the hearts of the automotive cor- 


(Continued on Page I2) 
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high above, including a heavenly 
harpsichord), the touch, the 
lovely smooth, texture of the 


sleek and ef- 
dowed with 
the power of 


— - 
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Montgomery Report 


A Church, An Overtlow Crowd 
And a 16-Year Old Boy 


By LESTER RODNEY : 


YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott. by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen- 
ship were being held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy.’ But the sheer drama of this 
fact didn't really hit until you got there. 

From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s Dexter Avenue Baptist Church is a 
limousine into town. The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time in- 
forming you that “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and 
Abernathy started this trouble.” He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago: for the Nigrahs.” He did not point 
out any place where Negroes voted or exercised any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limousine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the moré modest, squat red brick Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met,” the man being Jefferson Davis ‘and 
the hour the decision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 
door to my room ($4 a day bath). 

As you leave the hotel, you notice that 
across the street and a block away the moving 
picture theatre is playing “War and Peace.” 
If Tolstoy isn’t spinning in his grave it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 
claim it “. .-. in the epic tradition of Birth - 
of a Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 


2 Weeks and % 20,000 to Go 


project but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! : 

Among $10 holiday gifts received during thé week 
to keep our paper publishing was one from William Z. 
Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party; and 
one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 
tired, who was once a columnist of this paper and re- 
mains its*staunch champion. There were numerous others 
among the $3,400 received during the week. 

Contributions received last week are on page 12. 


5,000. there and get a new sense of the drama 
of Montgomery when on the way back to 
‘the hotel you pass on the Capitol grounds a 
large Confederate war monument with ful- 
some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 
fairer flag furled. .. . 

You must think with new admiration for 

(Continued on Page 13) 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small 
though solid building, sits at the end of the 
pretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzling 
sight, the state capitol building with the old 
style gleaming white columns and porticos 
bathed in artificial light. At the church, you 
find. the location of the night's meeting, the 
St. Johns AME Church. You attend the 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


a 
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To our Worker Readers and Subscribers: | 

We have just two weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 
our fund appeal goal for the year-end. 

With the holidays coming~up, it is a rough job. But 
it needs to be done, and we think it can 
if we all pitch in. a 

One Worker subscriber showed the iy. 
way early this week. He sent his own ten eof 
dollars as a holiday gift to the paper, and 


| 8 

questions 
dertook ll i f his $25 
ee. Seas os 


Z If but 800 additional subscribers un- 
_—See pages 3 and 5 dertake to raise the $25 on their coupon 


; ‘ 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


New York City. eer 


“Received last week .-$ 3,418.25 
Fotal to date $28 925.52 

- Still to go $21,074.48 
booklets, we're in. Not too ambitious a FOSTER a oo ee secant 
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Peril of Radiation in Atomic Industry 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 7 cident Boards and Commissions. | 
A WORKER in an atomic in- 
dustry “could suffer disability and 
not be aware of the eause until 
many years later, te work- 
men’s compensation officials . were 
told. at their annual convention in 
Charleston, S. C., Dee. 5. __ 
Revision of state occupational 
disease laws to remove time limits, 


e 


Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
‘Dr. Willis M.~ Weeden, medical’ 


Both the New York and Califor-' 


for. job-related disablities resulting 
from raditation exposure, was one} 
of many recommendations _ set’ 
forth to protect workers where) 
there is hazard of atomic radiation. 
They were presented by the Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Ae- 


blems. 
The Atomic Energy Committee 


atomic industry worker should not 
be required to file a claim until 
he knows he is disabled and knows 
the disability is related to his job. 
x | 

NOT A®L STATES have laws! 
covering occupational diseases, and 
laws “in a number of states” now| 
covering injury from radiation con- 
tain; time limits on exposure and 
filing of claims although effects of 
radiation may be Jatent-for many 
years alter exposure, it was re- 
vealed. | 
The report in circumspect fac- 
tual language suggests certain grim 
unknowns that workers in atomic 
industries may face, as well as re- 
assurances that “the dangers of 
handling radioactive materials are) 
well understood” and safe dosage. 
criteria are established. | 
The type of radiation hazard 
dealt with in the report is from 
gamma rays, whose unit of mea- 


| 
' 


the 


Pe See ees Sake ee 

4 GUARD BARS ADMISSION to the atomic reactor being 
constructed ct Monree, Michigan. Construction is proceeding de- 
spite prolonged objection by uniscnists. They insist that the possi- 
bitty of radiation hazards to the surrounding. territory be mvesti- 
gated. 


The committee report was releas-;The report quotes experts 
ed here by the New York State thinking the permissible le 


director of the board, is chairman'or 468 R in 30 years. 
of the committee. | 


. . I 
nia laws were cited as examples 
of laws which have time limit pro-' 
‘visions designed to meet the pro-' 


; 
; 
; 


reported not unlogically that our/proved 3/10 R a week 


surement is the same :as in X-rays. | hundreds of years. 
as now, “It can also cause many of the 


vel for'degenerative changes associated 
total body radiation is no greater} with the aging process such as 
than 3/10 Roentgens (R) a week;' carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract 
formation. It may take » great 

(Standards for permissible hcg aes years before the effects are 
ation exposure are essentially a apparent. 
meddle tiebienn, Dr. Harry A. Sterility is no a hazard to the 
Blair, physiologist, told the State) person exposed, as death | will 
Society of Industrial Medicine here’ usually occur before sterility, un- 
Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to less the dose is localized to the 
doctors to decide whether the ap- reproductive organs. . 
should be! It cites as early effects. of over- 
revised), ‘exposure: skin burns, excessive 

There are 10 times as many’ vomiting, bléeding from various 
deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer organs and uniceration of the in- 
disease attacks the blood, among)testines and anemia. . : 
radiologists working constantly! “Medical use ef X-rays needs to 
with X-radiation, it said, than in be reduced as eeDy as possible,” 
the general population. the committee urged, echoing the 

“Radiologists also die at an plea of the National Academy of 
earlier age than non-radiologists; Sciences. The NAS also urged in- 
average age at death is 55.9 years, stituting a national system of report 
as ‘against 59.4 years for other cards for the recording of medical 
physicians—a difference of three and and dental X-rays. The commit- 
one-half years,” said the report, ,tee in Charleston urged such a 

* record be required for all persons 
subject to radiation hazards, 
* ‘ 

ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT- 
TEE headed by Dr. Weedin in its 
report at Charleston minimized the 
danger to reproductive cells for 
workers in atomic industries, it 
added that “little is known of 
just what effects may occur.” It 
also stated: “It is known’ that 
roentgens may produce mutations 
and, in general, all mutations are 


THE REPORT to the tvorkmen’s: 
compensation officials stated: “The, 
effects of ionizing Padiation re- 
semble in some ways the normal 
aging process. Experimentation on 
animals shows that total body radi- 
ation tends to shorten life and ex- 
cessive radiation may lead to pre- 
mature death or sterility in the next, 
generation and cause . mutation 
changes which may continue for 


—— ewe - 
~~. 


NANI Readies Its Fire-Power 
or the Opening of Congress 


By GEORGE MORRIS ., | 
THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 


Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic: drive 
aimed at the common people of America, especially the labor movement, with primary 
attention in this effort on the next, ~~ pe mE z - 
session of Congress. mum tax of 25 percent on 


profits;any_ official action by unions_ in 


The gathering of the big em- and wipe out the principle of support of labor-endorsed candi- Bag 


ployer front, with 2,500 business higher taxation rates for the upper dates. 
representatives in attendance at| brackets. Paralleling this proposal 
the three-day session, paralleled a is the drive by both the NAM and 
similar move by the United States C. of C. tor more sales taxes and inquiry into racketeering in labor 
Chamber of Commerce. | 
From the arrogant tone of the more heavily on the lowest-income up the smear campaign that pic- 
speakers and the proposals ad- people. Lower taxes for the rich tures the labor movement as racket- 
vanced in the prepared addresses! Will be the big pitch of big’ busi-|infested from top to bottom. This 
it was apparent that the NAM’s ness as Congress opens next month. move by the NAM was given a 
leaders are very much stimulated | What. are some of the other, buildup with the speech before its 
by the return of the Eisenhower highlights of the NAM _ prograry'congress by Victor Riesel, the col- 
Administration for another term. unfolded at its congress? umnist blinded by _racketeers. 
The accent of the gathering was| © A_ further abridgement of Riesel proposed the investigation. | 
on “cuts —cutting corporation union rights, with the union shop} © Opposition to any increases 
iaxes, cutting the rights of unions, the main target. With even the in government expenditures for; 
cutting government spending for! Taft-Hartley Law regarded as too! objectives affecting the peoples’ 
cial and welfare needs, putting off “liberal,” stronger efforts are to be welfare, like expansion of social 
relations with the Soviet Union and, made under the “states Rights’|security, a health program, aid to 
other socialist lands. 'principle for enactment of “right-'education, and public housing. | 
* _to-work” Jaws in the states that Retiring NAM president (now 
SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly-| don't have them and for more board chairman) Cola G. Parker 
named president of the NAM,|' rigid antiunion legislation in gen- keynoted the congress with the 
Ernest GC. Swigert, delivered the eral. ‘assertion that the people are in 
address on taxes calling for an all-| A drive for laws barring poli-|eftect pigs. He quoted approvingly 
out drive for the NAM’s bill in tical action by trade unions, with a Cornell University professor who 
Congress that would set a maxi- the aim of in effect of outlawing complained that “even educators! 


* 


¢ A CALL for a Congressional #3 


lother levies that place the burden!unions, with the view of stepping 


‘The labor movement will be at= present no greater risk 


harmful.” 

For the population, it said, 
genetics experts of the National 
Aeademy had set the total permis- 
sible accumulated dose of radia- 
tion, over and above that received 
from the sun's rays; as 10 R trom 
conception to the age of 30, .be- 
‘cause of the sensitivity of repro- 
ductive cells. (By the age of 3 
one-half of the individual's children 
‘are born; by 40 nine-tenths.) 
| Revealing the still unknown fac- 
| tors faced, the report added, “It is 
not contended that such exposure 
would be entirely harmless but 
| merely that it is reasonable. 
| The National Academy of Scien- 
ces genetics committee working on 
,the 1956 report, however, felt 
enough doubt about the effects 
on workers children, to recom- 
mend “that every effort be made to 
assign to tasks involving higher 
radiation exposures individuals 
who, for age or other reasons, are 
unlikely thereafter to have addi- 


' 


‘tional offsprings. .. .” 
: ah glee 


2 


REUTHER 


are stampeding to get their feet into) THE CHARLESTON report re- 
the federal ‘trough through all vealed more than 1,200 companies 
kinds of proposals for direct aid to;now use radioactive isotopes in 
education.” their business, while “hundreds of 
poe. }applications in the field. of medi- 
WHAT IS the NAM’s line of' cine,- agriculture and industry are 
attack? going forward at the present time.” 
The association will launch a} Atomic reactors now number 82 
propaganda drive riding the cur- in the United States, with 127 
rent “prosperity” wave more strong- more under construction or plan- 
ly than ever under the slogan:!ned.-it said. | 
“New Dimensioris for America.”.| “Operation of a reactor may 
“es many 
tacked as an obstacle to this march! manufacturing eperations,” the re- 
‘pert assured, but added: “There 


(Continued on Page 12) | 
" . does - exist, of course, the bare 
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possibility of an accident which 
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| would. cause a wide dissemination 
j of radioactive material.” 


THE DECISION to form an ad- 


By ALAN MAX 


advisory group, including President ularly: those from the North and 


“IT WOULD be a mistake for 1ruman, Adlai E. Stevenson and the West. The added fact that visory committee was, in fact, an 


the Democratic leadership of the|Mérs.. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


this year’s defection included a attempt to bring pressure upon thie 


House to join in any program that) 
would place us to work with any to serve on the committee a matter both $ 
committee outside of the House'of protocol. It would be resented, 
of Representatives.” by a “great majority of Democi 

In this language Speaker Ray-,; members” 
bum of the House, respectfully were consulting somebody else be-' 
choosing hig words so as not to Sides’ the Democratic members of, COM 


reveal his thoughts, rejected anjthe House and not with them: | 
‘Invitation to serve on a_ broadly * artis 
based national committee to draft) THERE WAS little doubt in| The fact that the Democrats re- 
a program for the Democratic!anyones . mind, -however, ‘that‘tained formal control of both 
Party for the next four years. ‘Speaker “Sam's” message was an-| Houses was declared by the John- 
The executive committee had other move in the struggle within! son-Rayburn group to be a vindi- 
proposed on Nov. 23. that such a\the Democratic Party which start-|cation of their legislative policy. 
committee to set up and that it €d all over again the morning after|Other Democratic hue pointed 
include members ‘of the National;the election returns were in. 
“Committee, Democratic governors; The defection of another million ord had helped. hobble the Presi- 
_ and Mayors and party members in| anda half Democratic votes to!dential campaign and that what- 
~ the House and Senate. On Dec. 5,| President Eisenhower this year, on ever Democratic gains were regist- 
Chairman Paul M. Butler of the top of the defection of some three'ered occurred where there was a 
Democratic: -National. | sitter) million :im1952,, gave Coneern :to' more liberal, leadership—particular- 


had named twenty. pergous, {9 the: many, Democratic leaders~-partic- Jy in the far, West... 


ry 
\ 


Tvs 


ad 


to what was wrong. The answer, 
‘atic evidently, in large part lay with!its diplomatic language, was a rec- 
who would feel - “we the Johnson-Rayburn leadership of ognition that a war was on and 
Senate and House ind its policy of that the Southern bloc meant to 
iliating the Dixiecrats and of fight. 

> |holding back on any liberal pro- 


out that the Johnson-Rayburn rec- 


i 


Speaker “Sam” made his refusal large , number of Negro voters— Johnson-Rayburn leadership for the 
ut hand North—gave a clue next two years. Rayburn’s refusal 


to serve on the committee, for all 


At the same time Democratic 
conservatives on the Senate side 
‘were joining the battle too. This 
took the form of pressuring liberal 
|\members of the Senate to announce 
‘support for Senator Lyndon John- 
‘son to continue as majority leader. 
|Pressure was exerted in the first 
place upon one of the leaders of 
'the bloe of six Democratic Sen- 
ators who had drawn up a 16- 
‘point “Declaration of Principles 
of 1957.*% Senator Hurbert Hum- 
‘phrey (D-Minn.), one of the lead- 


ngs 


_.1: (Coptinued on Page 12) , ; 
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ASK DALEY T0 NAME BROWN fant Uns ae AY7//| 
coo wn her Meat Union Merger Still 
Negro onsing, exper, One| was potted ot that although Oven ; Sa Vy Unio Rh Heauas 


Brown, Sr., was recommended this Mayor Daley pledged during his 


week for the post of executive di-|election campaign to — a Ne- CHICAGO. — Leaders of the | rick E. Gorman, top AMC officers. THE AMC leaders said that 
rector of the Chicago Housing Au- gro to a “cahinet post ih the city Amalgamated Meat Cutters and In a long article in their union | they instead advocated “sensible 
thority. administration, no Negro has yet p,t-her Workmen this week voiced P@P€: they tried to explain their | militancy.” They explained that 


| . coe =F reasons fer breaking off the plans : 
Brown was the choice of a group | been appointed to a major — a cautious optimism about the pos-' for the merger convention which they were opposed to sitdowns and 


of Negro and- white Chicagoans | Gen. Kean was named CHA di- sibility of the early completion of was supposed to have been held in|slowdowns and “strikes despite 
who. met to propose a replacement rector after ex-Mayor Martin H.' the merger between the AMC and October. They voiced the view that existing contracts.” 
for Gen. William B. Kean; who Kennelly dismissed Miss Elizabeth the United Packinghouse Workers. | “the UPWA, in its 15 years of! _Wrote Jimerson and Gorman: 
hag resigned from the post. (Wood. Miss Wood was ousted as; “The merger, for the time being existence, was in its. period of “We are still going to keep a very 
Ma Richard J. Daley was a result of the pressure of big real at least, needs additional warm adolescene _and growilg pains, | open mind on the matter of the 
ee Fe ¥ “estate interests here who sought) and kindly incubation before it can) adding that “it believed in militancy merger, but we are going to make 
asked to appoint Brown as the't, yndermine low-cost non-dis-|‘burst into bloom’ as anticipated,”}and more miiltancy to accomplish sure that others do not throw trash 
chief administrator of, the CHA, criminatory housing. ‘wrote Earl W. Jimerson and Pat-'its ends.” Linto it.” 
which operates 27 projects con- | : 
taining 14,344 apartments. Brown 


an. Vv mre Fa ae ee 
owucunse at's Here's ‘Your Opinions’ on the Worker 


formerly the manager of the Ida 
B. Wells and: the Altgeld Gardens’ This is the first of several articles‘ber said “Yes” in answer to the examples of other papers, notably thought the foreign affairs cover- 
housing projects. ‘analyzing the returns on the ques- query: “Do you frequently find the the National Guardian, and point- age was “Poor.” The reaction to 
tionnaire .on whicli readers have;papers pilmg up for more ‘leisurcly ed out that they give a_ better the Negro affairs coverage was 
* been asked their opinions on. Thelreading’.” Of course, this may mean weekly news summary. most favorable of all, The coverage 
A SERIES of meetings of civic. Worker. ‘only that our readers tend to be’ The overwhelming opinion also of political developments rated 
leaders . interested in housing set; For one thing, our readers are active, busy people, a fact which said “No” to the question: “Do second. 
up a steering committee to aid im' ynanimous on nothing—or hardlyjwe already know. On the other you think the paper should carry (To be ‘contiined) 
securing Brown's appointment. On'anything. But some opinions are*hand, the answers indicate that more news of crime, accidents,’ a 
the committee are: Willougby Ab- strongly expressed by the over- our paper could be a lot more “in. ‘human interest’.” However. there Des rany to Aid Smith 
ner, president of the Ghicago whelming majority. _ teresting” than it is. Were some who replied that such; s Smit: 
branch of the National Association; On the ‘first dozen questions,| J{ardly any clear-cut trend Material would give the paper a) Ac? Victims Suncay 
for the Advancement of Colored dealing with the news coverage em, rses from answers to a series broader appeal, make it appear less CHICACO —Th iam : fe 
MICAGO.—The Sixth Annual 


People; the Rev T. C. Lightfoot; in general, almost all our readers’ 9} | ete : Rolideuny Bid 
Charles Hayes, district director ol Say they find the paper “Interest- |“too manv> art} ‘les on 24 ‘number |teaders lk SS reliant Q)) reading the aie ai ae emai’ Party, 
the United Packinghouse Work-! ing.” ‘of subjects-labar, foreign affairs ‘other press for’such material . }Sponsore f the Chicago Com- 
we 7° ® : , . P , 4 ? : ag ; he : > “ 7 ” 
ers; Sidney Williams, former sec- * Necro attain. ote : * mg Pn Smith Act y ating 
“is T r kK : : ail oy ne " T CUES amt es ; | *.) WHT a 1A} ay 7. , 
retary of the Chicago Urban HOWEVER, a substantial num- TH. B. of the anewers eat th: IN THE rating on the quality W¥ »e held Sunday, Dec. LU, 
Ms eae. 2 pic sk RII a Msc: tae & , The bulk of the answers said that) - ; i EO IR gs SER AST 
| ‘there were not “too manv’” stories of various types Of news coverage <- - p.m. 1 Lic TA iC Froour ‘ 
° ll R e oe ” 9 in The Worker. opinions were the Fine Arts ‘Building, 410 S. 
» A al mm on any of these, However, there | : BEE gate eT ES oti! 
: 7 @ 4.6%: Per get scattered. Few readers had high “icnhigan. 
OWE kta we by were some who said that there are. * Bi act wast” a | 
: too many “local New Yotk storias|2i25°, 2 though some _ replied The committee has planned en- 
| e e : Good’ for every category. i‘tertainment including. a child bal- 
Come e Ey fa ( ICAO diet t's wemeeend 00 have:t ae A substantial group of readers let dancer, a concert pianist and 
: wy tionwide readership said the coverage of trade uniow'a children’s chorus. Claude Light- 
' ai = ‘ . 


* ‘news was “Poor.” Another group’ foot will be the guest speaker. 


> 


—- — 


we ‘ >> - te : : } 
. ? me fs, - . cA o4 : ' lew } mn . 
question as to whether we have} S¥ange to, ne readers, make 


in the The Worker, considering 


— ee ————— 


CHICAGO-—In a speech in Chi-' posed and fought. the jim crow! 


‘cago last week, educator Robert)pattern in the Iocal public schools, | THERE IS an even division of 7 E 
M. Hutchins, now president of the finally succeeding in getting the OP!™o0n as to whether or not ra 
Fund for the Republic, warned state to shut off schools until local P@P& adequately answers the | By 


that “the know-nothingism which,conditions were remedied. questions that are foremost each 


7 . sla L @ “Seer ‘ 7 is é OT | 
was so deft} exemplified by Sen.! | his so-called «a so ” wa on f WeC Kk, That, of course, IS a po 
4 ] Sethe Ah: pbrssesvien batting average on such an import-| 


9 . 
McCarthy may be revived in this'the manv local 5 fg hs | : 
Me d : «< < stru les a nst | . = a: 
country 2 | , ‘ ? 88 gai ant question. It proves. that the: fag . a 
y. ischool segregation throughout. the\,., * 2 : a : i] 
et 3 ge» on 7 editors are somewhat out of touc 3 
Chicagoans were just’ going U. S. which laid the basis for the) ith the readers or else they fail 
; ‘+k which underscored historic Sup » Co ision. ja j ion - Servi r any he Exten- 
ee al a" — — Supreme Court decision. 4, :eep the readers’ main concem| SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — A post- Service, with many of the Exten 
yegan with-a hi 4 ; * ee ae edie; far een . 
‘et tone of 0 Cid rod mn Bazaar.|. ,FHE Un-American Committee papet each week. ‘farmers who have been fighting “°! tt, ee a f um Bureau 
The pickets, Hungarian fascists hearing, a brief throwback to the| There was one question on which the administration farm program coun & 1€ - ’ SE 
who left their native country to- Wrst period of McCarthyite hys- our readers tallied a perfect score, ,, ,. charged here this week as a mradicy inquired i. Benson's 
gether with fascist dictator Admiral teria, failed to produce any panic every single questionnaire agree- “ planning includes “a specific long- 
in Chicago ‘ing. That w the stion: “Do CoUtroversy broke wide open in range goal to exclude all farm peo- 
Horthy, Cuimed they were picket: y Winget vou thiek he & a ld Wayne County, IH Mle from the services of Extensio1 
ing for “Hungarian freedom.” | As for the dreary picketline of} Yu think the paper should carry) wayne Wounty, in. 2 cpatheng pert 4] teeny 
During the following two days Hungarian DP’s, they failed to stop mose educational material on so-| Seven farmers in the southeast- W®0 2 he e al =a with poe sed 
| ays ' ae a coed Se cies of the Farn a- 
came the House Un-American Ac- what proved to be the most suc- cialism: ‘ern Illinois county have been or- “me 9» me a ee ne 
tivies Committee hearings, a bald cessful Civil Liberties Bazaar in} Obviously, there is a hunger for| Ian. 
effort to intimidate the movement YC2"S- While the bitter, snarling)simple, graphic explanation of Pee 1 Bec the F. The seven farmers ordered oust- 
which seeks to repeal the Walter- little group paraded outside hun-|Marxism. This need has been ex- reau as of Jan. I. Because the Farm eq were: Jake Bowyer, of Keenes; 
McCarran Law. 


dered.expelled from the Farm Bu- 


dreds of Chicagoans patronized the pressed by our readers for many , Bureau controls many essential Marshal Sork, Tack Poiter, af Fair- 
te gaily-decorated bazaar booths, con-|years—but perhaps it is even height-|services of the Department of'field; 'Verl Shreve, Kenneth Miles, 
HERE too, the witch hunt pro- tributed to the Smith Act defense encd by new questions which, Agriculture Extension, the ouster Lyman Gurley, Floyd Greenwa:t, 
ceedings were conducted in part fund, joyfully ate large quantities have been raised by recent. events 1s seen as a serious blow. of Wayne City. | 
in the name of “Hungarian free- | 0 delectable national group foods. abroad. n | The seven farmers were accused| They were accused of being the 
dom.” Republican Rep. Gordon H.’ When the loud speaker inside| | ae Oe tr ‘of criticizing John Jacobs, county “ringleaders” of a mass protest 
Scherer of Ohio sought to needle Milda Hall announced that the ALMOST as unanimously, our farm advisor of the Agriculture 
witnesses by referring to the events}pickets had finally given up and readers reacted in favor of “a bet. Extension Service. The criticism an open megting in Wavne Cttv 
in Hungary. gone up, there was a great burst of ter summaty of the weeks news. dealt with certain policies which!), January to petetnis ” ei indie 
hearty cheers. Some of the questionnaires cited were those of Department of Agri- Hon ae ‘ A IE RET PFE, “Sak 
early Cheer VC 80: st toed ees “capes ion of the administration’s farm 
culture Secretary Ezra T. Benson,},. eran ) 
as well as matters of judgment on) 2? * seis 
iwhich Jacobs was proven to be in 
error. 


among farmers who gathered at 


— ——— 


The hearing room had_ been 
packed by rabid Chicago fascists! AD eRe ee = | 
who came with invitations issued | mM ele “6 at 
by the committee. These were! 
well-known anti-Semites, Negro-| : 
‘baiters, inciters of hatred a ainst y - di ted 7 . 
eae Ihe dhs aguen THE HORRIBLE CTA story of disaster has repeate Tee exilor was ecmn tows 6th Annual 
the foreign born, whose presence | ° . h |. ] srt d ; Cl Becca ts tra ; Ae seers ~— ae 
hardly blended in with the com- itself. The callousness that dal y torments \U uCcagOsS UWalh- jas reprisal against the farmers be- 
mittee’s chosen theme of concern | sit riders now strikes weekly and monthly with a new tra- “Hts they “it been active in the 
for the “Hungarians.” | gedy of death, twisted wreckage and mangled bodies, memes . 23g Farmers Union in 

: , | ae . » |} Wayne County. 

“Through the hearings also ran At bottom, it is an old story of greed and profits. |) . 
panto oe “ey the) The wooden coaches, which should have been junked Benga this: week, Ralph: Bradley 
cesegregauion Of ScChoois.: was | . our | . ° “th ER Mee Pee ae GO Guat oe 
dena boldly iy one witness, Rev. long years ago, have once again become funeral pyres. state Farmers Union president de.| F@™uilies of Smith Act Victims 

‘ IDs Ve ” 5 : ‘'malawrarte ; 
Charles Hill of Detroit, who told, Why: eer roe 
the committee to look to the schoal; ~ The block signal system that could have prevented “It is quite evident to me that CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
situation in Tennessee for un-| the November 5 disaster was never installed. Why? ithe forceful combine of master Speaker ° 


American activities , iplanners of your administration 
‘ r ‘ ‘ 1e8 the . . 
The CTA managers can repeat a thousand tin thick: Mauiaias thes Wamar teen: 


* rene “ ve abana i] —— d 
ales charge of “human failure.” But the blame must fall on [Extension tie-in of the Department Sunday, Bec. 16, 
THIS was especially discorafort-) +. bankers and bondholders who have put profits first |of Agriculture is tightening up its 6. pan 


ing to the chairman of the House 
some of our. good Illinois farm peo- Music Room, Fine Arts Building 


| In‘a sharply - worded wire to by Chicago Committee to Aid 
—- ae i aye ‘ 


Un-American subcommittee, Rep.| in entire CTA operation. grip as it rides roughshod over 


James B. Frazier Jr., of Tennessee, And now they come with a threat to raise the fares le.” ae 
a native of Chattanooga where the} to 25 cents, the highest in the nation! _ | 410 S Michigan 


, a * 
public schools are still segregated . ‘ 
in violation of the U. S. Supreme Where is the remedy for the people of Chicago? It TWO years ago, the U.S. Exten- 


Court ruling. is in changing the loaded: state law through which the |.:,. serwice was ordered separat- 7 | 
The school issue - was, also) bankers set up the CTA. It is that law which says that |ed from the Farm Bureau, which ol! "9 OS ale 
s (9 (9) 


a 


’ dra in unwittingly in the, the bankers and bondholders must be guaranteed their |is one of the three big non-govern- 
rambling testimony of FBI in-| exorbitant profits first—regardless of how poorly the CTA mental organizations of farmers. 


former Anzelm Czarnowski. He! ; ree However, because it closely sup-) ..... aday, 
salt oll dees ha alia o “Com.| S2°VS the Chicago transit riders, regardless of how high ports the administration in *Wash- pec. sae Arts 
munist ‘plot; in Argo, Illinois. He): the fare has to be raised to show ad profit, regardless of ington, the Farm Bureau has re- BG) ke ee stie 

deseribed. how: groups in Argo. ex, how many lives-are-sacrificed to-“economy.”. « 1!) Attained its grip: on” the \ Extension) aautts' $100} cnitarén''bow!) nen 
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"Millions for Hodge, 


Nothing for Polio 
SPRINGFIELD.—In this past 
week, the administration of Gov. 


V § ik 
ote on Strike. 
William G. Stratton disclosed | | 
the following facts to the people 
of Illinois: : . 1" | 

1. The thievery of State Audi- 


‘BROYLES LAW STILL WRONG 
FOR ILLINOIS, SAYS PAPER. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—What’s wrong with the Broyles Act? In 
an editorial this week, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch answered that 
question, pointing out ‘that the recent — of the Illinois Supreme 


tor Orville E. Hodge from the - 


state treasury totalled slightly 
over two and half million dol- 
lars. 

2. The state of 
“broke” in regard to funds for 


Illinois is 


CHICAGO.—With the Inter- 
national Harvester Company 
riding roughshod over the union 
contract, all UAW locals in the 
Harvester plants have jaken 
strike yotes, it was announced 


Council pointed out that the 
company has taken advantage of 
the recent layoffs to violate the 
contract with regard to speedup, 
job rates, classifications, griev- 
ances. 


Court upholding the law did not take the dangerous features of this 


law into account. 


The St. Louis paper, which circulates ‘widely throughout down- 


state Illinois declared: 


“What is really wrong with the Broyles Act is that it puts the 
state into a field of legislation fully and more appropriately occupied 


by the Federal Government, while at the same time contributing to 
an atmosphere of repression and fear which is unbecoming to a free 
society. 

“Former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson stated the objections well 
when he vetoed similar legislation in 1951. Gov. William'G. Strat- 
ton again voted the Broyles bills in 1953. In 1955 they came up 
once more, and the governors of the Illmois Bar Association de- 
nounced them as “detrimental to civil rights.” 


Plan Steel 


vaccine to protect the children 


ee Heads of the UAW Harvester 


COSTA RICA CP EXPOSES 
FORGED PAPER ON HUNGARY 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica. (By Mail)—Vanguardia Popular, party 
of the Costa Rican Communists, has branded as a forgery an al- 
leged resolution circulated in its name which congratulates the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet Communist Party on the “heroic ex- 
ample” it has given in “suppressing the rebellion of the Hungarian 
people.” 

In a statement signed by Miguel Valverde, general secretary, 
Vanguardia Popular charges that the forged document was “con- 
cocted by an office in the same building as the United States Em- 
bassy or which functions under its direction.” 

‘The statement also labels as false another document which dis- 
torts the position of Vanguardia Popular on local problems “in order 
to injure the efforts we are making to legalize as far as possible our 


The McCormick Works Local 
1308 this week reported; “Griev- 
ance procedure in these plants, 
including ours, is a joke to the 
company. Denials are common 
in the vast majority of griev- 
ances. The entire Harvester chain 
of plants are seriously consider- 
ing taking action.” 


aca 


mass work.” 


1957 May At Last Be Year for 
Passage of Illinois FEPC Law 


CHiICAGO.—An advance look 
at key issues facing the coming 
session of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture showed this week that a 
state FEPC is top among them. 

The need for such a law has 

been given emphasis by recerft 
surveys which reveal the extent 
to which Negroes are barred 
from. employment opportunities 
in this state in spite of the 
pledges by employers that they 
will “voluntarily” end discrim- 
ination. 

This pledge has been made in 
every session of the Legislature 
in recent years, with the FEPC 


bill repeatedly losing by a few 
votes. 
x | 

THE factors which indicate 
that 1957 may at last be the 
year for a state FEPC law are 
these: 

1. The Republican Party, the 
main barrier to a state FEPC 
law, is seen as being “on. the 
spot” on the civil rights issue, 
nationally and in the state. 

2. In the recent election cam- 
paign, Gov. William G, Strat- 
ton was compelled by the 
NAACP to speak out in favor of 
an FEPC law, repudiating his 


Hit Jim Crow 


Schools Here 


CHICAGO.—Chicago’s Board 
of Education was challenged 
last week to take certain speci- 
fied steps to: 

1. Crack the _ segregation 
which now exists in the city’s 
public schools. 

2. Halt the discrimination 
against Negro school children, 
who are not receiving equal ed- 
ucational opportunities with 
white children. 

The Chicago Branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
asked for. a meeting with the 
school board to discuss these 
proposals, 

* 


WILLOUGHBY Abner, Chi-. 


cago NAACP president, said 
that the organization is also 
ready to back up its conclusions 
with facts shown in a city-wide 


school-by-school survey taken by 


the NAACP. 

“We can show that it is not 
the segregation in housing which 
'318 _necessarily responsible for 


segregation in the schools,” Ab--_ 


ner said. 

“It is our firm opinion that 
_ nothing short of the adoption 
sand implementation of a forth- 
right policy of racial integration 
within the Chicago public 
schools can correct this - situa- 
tion,” 

| * 

ABNER cited examples of the 
Segregation pattern. He pointed 
to Marshall High School with a 


predominantly Negro — student 
body, which is surrounded by a 
number of all - white grade 
schools. 

“Where there are two high 
schools in one district, such as 
Englewood and Gage Park, the 
tendency is that one is a white 
school and the-other a Negro 


' school,” Abner said. 


He told The Worker that 
while the NAACP is waiting for 
a response for the school board, 
it is also trying to mobilize the 
organizations in the communi- 
ties to take up the fight against 
school segregation and discrim- 
ination here. 

* 

THE NAACP survey reveal- 
ed that Negro teachers are con- 
centrated in schools with pre- 
dominantly Negro student bod- 
ies. In these schools also there 
is a much higher percentage of 
inexperienced ‘teachers and a 
lower expenditure of money ap- 
propriated per year per child 
for instruction. 

The Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has no policy for ending 
segregation in the schools here. 
Abner charged7~He said that 
housing segregation does have 
some bearing on segregation in 
the school. He added: 


“But this is so because school 
slistrict boundaries are made to 
conform to segregated housing 
¥ stricts,” 


1955 statement that such a law 
was “not necessary.” 

3. In addition to other legis- 
lators who are pledged to work 
for FEPC, Negro representation 
in the coming session has been 
raised to ten members. 


* 

IT IS pointed out that while 
the active sponsors of FEPC re- 
main a small minority of the leg- 
islature, their strength is sub- 
stantially increased. 

“The way this legislature Op- 
erates, -one Negro assemblyman 
explained, “your power to get 
votes for a certain bill is determ- 
ined by how many votes you can 
swing tor the other fellow’s bill.” 

At the same time, the amount 
of pressure which can be put on 
the legislators by organized 
groups was seen as decisive in 
the coming FEPC fight. Efforts 
were being made here once 
again this week to coordinate 
the work of various groups fight- 
ing for FEPC, The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People is expected 
to set up headquarters in Spring- 
field again this coming year to 
assist in lobbying for civil rights. 

* 

IN a statement made to the 
NAACP during the recent elec- 
tion campaign, Gov. Stratton 
pledged that he would “support 
and advocate legislation” to pro- 
vide equal job opportunities for 
all people. 

In. addition to FEPC, labor’s 
main interest in the,comipg ses- 
sion of the Legislature centers 
around a series of measures to 
improve unemployment . and 
workmen's compensation, a state 
sickness and disability compen- 
sation program; a $1 an hour 
minimum wage, repeal of the 
Broyles Law, liberalization of 
the state election laws, reduc- 
tion or repeal of the sales tax. 


Pact Parley 


CHICAGO.—AIl steel union 
locals in this area are to begin 
discussing collective bargaining 
demands in preparation for a re- 
gional conference Which will be 
held here in mid-January. 

The conference here will be 
one of a series to be held across 
the nation on the subject of 
“Steelworkers’ Contracts—Present 
and Future.” 


Ray Pasnick, a district steel 


unioa leader, said that the par- 
ley here would bring together 
each local union president. The 
Midwest session is to cover del-. 
egates in a dozen states from 
some 50) locals representing 
350,000 members. 

* 

DISCUSSION will center 
around: (a) the present con- 
tracts in basic steel, aluminum, 
jron ore, non-ferrous and ‘fabri- 
cating plants; (b) pension and in- 
surance agreements; (c) supple- 
mental unemployment benefits; 
(d) arbitration; (e) incentive and 


job classification. 


Some steel unionists here ex- 
pressed the opinion that the call- 


ing of the regional conference 


“has something to do with the 
fact that we are having elections 
in February for international 
and district officers.” They point- 
ed out that the movement with- 
in the union protesting the re- 
cent increases in dues has proved 
to be a serious challenge to the 


David J. McDonald administra-’ 


tion. 

THE industry magazine, “fron 
Age’ has this to say: 

“Mr. McDonald and his. top 


aides will be out mending their 
political fences while at the same 
time mapping plans for union 
demands when the present 
three-year contract with steel 
producer expires. The union's 
executive committee has sched- 
uled six regional two-day meet- 
ings with USW leaders in New 
York, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Chicago, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. Another meeting may 
be held in Montreal. 

“These regional affairs were 
scheduled primarily to thresh 
out union problems and to talk 
over probable future union de- 
mands and activities, such as the 
organizing of office workers and 
the strategy for achieving ‘a 
shorter work-week. But McDon- 
ald will be doing some politick- 
ing too.” 
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Change Election 


OTTAWA, Ill.—The complete 
revamping of the “outmoded 
and antiquated” Illinois election 
laws should be a major goal in 
the 1957 General Assembly, 
United Auto Workers Regional 
Director Robert Johnston said 
here this week. 

At a UAW conference called 
to discuss permanent political 
action and a legislative program 
for 1957, Johnston outlined a 
plan of work. 

He said that a series of area 
meetings would: be called soon 
to work on electoral and legisla- 
tive goals, The UAW, said Johns- 
ton, plans to set up a permanent 
year-round political apparatus 
and to maintain a breakdown of 
the union membership based on 
precincts and congressional dis- 
tricts. 

All UAW locals were asked to 
call their Jegislative: committees 
into session around. the first of 


Laws: VAW Head - 


the year to prepare action on 
state and national bills. 

Political action is expected to , 
be one of the main themes at a 
larger regional conference to be 
heid at the UAW Center in Ot- 
tawa, Illinois on December 16. 
Special guest speaker for the oc- 
casion will be Herschel Loveless, 
the new Democratic governor of 
Iowa, as well as several lowa 
labor leaders who were elected 
to the state’s legislature in the 
November elections. 

At the UAW parley last week, 
plans were announced for a new 
UAW regional headquarters to 
be located on the Southwest Side 
of Chicago, to replace the pres- 
ent offices in the Loop. 

Johnston: bit hard at the Illi- 
nois election laws as discriminaf- 
ing jagainst- shop workers. As an 
example, he pointed out that the 
polls are open only during the 
period when a worker has to be 


on the job. 
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240 horses, rotating before your 
eyes, each decorated with lovely 
ladies at the wheel, real ladies, 
not waxen models, blondes, 
mostly, but brunettes as well, 
_and if. you get around to the 
Ford exhibit and its beautiful 
Thunderbird, you will find real 
male models seated beside. the 
ladies. And since Ford is en- 
dowed, perhaps, with more ad- 
vertising magnetism than the 
other companies, you will find 
one handsome male seated be- 
tween two of the automotive 
Lorelei. | 

It is a show that even P.T. Bar- 
num could not have dreamed up. 
Virtually every sense man pos- 


sesses is drawn on, the eye, the 
ear (there is an orchestra perched gadgets on the dashboards. It is 


high above, including a heavenly 2 family occasion that -gladdens | Vo}, XXI, No. 51 December 16, 1956 
harpsichord), the touch, the the hearts of the automotive cor- 


lovely smooth, texture of the (Continued on Page 12) (16 Pages) >” Price 10 Cents 
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ontgomery Report 


A Church, An Overtlow Crowd) 
And a 16-Year Old Boy | 


By JOSEPH NORTH interior, and. you wonder. why ~ 
7 e, : the cars’aren’t scented like lilacs, Reo rs See einen one aaa Soe 
IT WAS once. said that sectors nar aaa ea Sa 


' when a good American dies 
he goes to Paris, but after 
Visiting the automobile show 
at the Coliseum I have my 
doubts. If there is anything 


heavenly in this vale of tears 
and sorrows it was the exhibit 
| of America’s 
automobi | e s 
held this week 
and last at 
the gigantic 
emporium on 
Columbus 
Circle. 
* You see 
cars, long, 
sleek and en- 
dowed with 
the power of 


and why you cannot taste the 


tires. 
. 


SERIOUSLY, the show ex- 
hibits America at its mechanicah 
best: undoubtedly nowhere else 
in the world could you find an 
exhibit of this sort. And the 
people know it: the place, 
crowded as it is, constitutes a 
sort of engineering Lovers’ Lane 
—sweethearts stroll hand-in-hand 
among the Chevrolets, Dodges, 
Ramblers, as once they strolled sates 
in the 19th century amid the Be 
hollyhocks and roses—fathers 
carry their children, wives get 
behind the wheels and study the 


Reentered as second ciaxs matter Oct. FA 1047. as wie pp. 
Offive at Now York, N. Y., under the act of Marrh 3. 1879 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


YOU KNEW AS you headed for Montgomery, 
Alabama that the historic bus boycott by the Negro 
people and the week-long institute on full citizen- 
ship were being held in the city called, “The Cradle 
of the Confederacy.’ But the sheer drama of this 
fact didn’t really hit witil you got there. 

From the airport the first step toward Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s Dexter Avenue Baptist Church is a 
limousine into town. The driver noting the type- 
writer of the visitor from afar wastes little time in- 
forming you that “the races got along fine in Mont- 
gomery, everything was improving, until King and 
Abernathy started this trouble.” He even drives a 
bit off the way to show you a handsome school built 
a few years ago “for the Nigrahs.” He did not point 
out any place where Negroes voted or ieee any 
other full citizenship rights as equal Americans. 

The limousine discharged its passengers at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. You decided to walk down 
the main drag and choose another hotel. You regis- 
tered at the more modest, squat red brick Exchange 
Hotel and on the way out noticed the bronze plaque 
proudly noting that here was where “the man and 
the hour met, the man being Jefferson Davis and 
the hour the decision to fire on Fort Sumter, 
which was made, it seems, from right next 


5,000 there and get a new sense of the drama 


DR. KING’S CHURCH, rather a small 
of Montgomery when on the way back to 


door to my room ($4 a day bath). 

As you leave the hotel, you notice that 
across the street and a block away the moving 
picture theatre is playing “War and Peace.” 
If Tolstoy isn’t spinning in his grave it is 
certainly no fault of the movie ads which pro- 
claim it “. . . in the epic tradition of Birth 


though solid building, sits at the end of the 
pretty, wide boulevard just behind a dazzlin : 
sight, the state capitol building with the ol 

style gleaming white columns and porticos 
bathed in artificial light. At the church, you 
find- the location of the night's meeting, the 
St. Johns AME Church. You attend the 
crackling, confident overflow meeting of 


the hotel you pass on.the Capitol grounds a 


large Confederate war monument with ful- 


some quotations about the “chivalry” of the 
South, and the nostalgic words, “Never was a 


fairer flag furled. .. .” 
You must think with new admiration for 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ofa Nation and Gone With the Wind.” 
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To our Worker Readers and Subscribers: 
We have just two weeks to go, and $20,000, to reach 


our fund appeal goal for the year-end. | 
With the holidays coming up, it is a rough job. But 
it needs to be done, and we think it can gums 
“if we all pitch in. 
One Worker subscriber showed the. 
way early this week. He sent his own ten 
‘dollars as a holiday gift to the paper, and FF 
undertook to collect on the rest of his $25 Be. 
coupon booklet over this weekend. - - $= 
? If but 800 roger op Beta un- ; 
e to raise the $25. on. their. Be cry ong ee ene 
booklets,’ the're \inw Notte embltious i ines PP necestias 


2 Weeks and $20,000 to Go 


project but it depends on the individual decision of every 
subscriber! | 

Among $10 holiday gilts received during the week 

ing was one from William Z. 

Foster, national chairman’ of the Communist Party; and 

one from Rev. Eliot White, Protestant minister now re- 

tired, who was once a columnist of this paper and re- 

mains its staunch champion. There were numerous:others 

among the $3,400 received during the week. 


Contrihutions received last week are on page 12. 


to keep our paper publis 


; Received last week __$ 3,418.25 
Total to date .- $28,925.52 
‘Still to go __--.- -- $21,074.48 


New York City. : i + 


_ —_~ 
orders payable to Robert W. . 
Dunn. Send all contributions to . 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station Rs 
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hetiiendn 8 semen 
“Tt can also cause many of the 
degenerative changes associated 
with the aging process: such as 
carcinoma, sarcoma and cataract 
formation. It may take a great 
many years before the effects are 
apparent.” 
| Sterility is no a hazard to the 
person exposed, as “death will 
usually occur before sterility,” un- 
reproductive organs. 

Ti wliheis of ster. 


It cites gp bony 

exposure: skig burns, excessive 
vomiting, bleeding from various 
organs and unlceration of the in- 
testines and anemia. 


radiologis “Medical use of X-rays needs to 
‘with X-radiation, it said, than in, be reduced as sharply as possible,” 

the general population. the committee urged, echoing the 
laws “in a number of states” now| “Radiologists also die ‘at an plea of the National Academ Be: 


The Tepe is the same as in X-rays. 
report quotes as now 
the’ p ible level for 

tion is no. greater 
e 3/1 eomnaes (R) a week; 
or 468 R in 30 years. 

(Standards for permissible radi- 
ation exposure are essentially a 
medical problem, Dr. a A. 
Blair, physiologist, told the State 
Society of Industrial Medicine here 
Dec. 6, and indicated it was up to 
doctors to decide whether the be 
proved 3/10 R a week should be} 
revised). id 
be required to file a claim until} There are 10 times as many 
he oonn he is disabled and knows' deaths from leukemia, fatal cancer 
the disability is penta to his job.’ ‘disease attacks the blood, among 

ts working constantly 


cident theiaidh ne Commissions. 

- The committee report was releas- 
ed here by the New York State thinking 
Workmen's Board. | total 
Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical 
director of the board, is chairman 
of the committee. 

Both the New York and Califor- 
nia Jaws were cited as examples; 
of laws which have time limit pro- 
visions designed to meet the pro- 
& blems. 

The Atomic Energy Committee 
reported not unlogically that our 
atomic industry worker should not 


WORKER te 
oor hy pemse a ac aneeoiel 
man 


years later, state work- 
men $ compensation were 


told at their annual. convention in 
Charleston, S. C., Dec. 5. 
Revision of state occupational 
disease laws to remove time limits 
for job-related disablities resulting. 
from raditation exposure, was one 
of many recommendations set 
forth to protect ‘workers where 
there is hazard of atomic radiation. 
They were presented by the Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Ac-| 


} 


: 


NOT ALL STATES have laws 
covering occupational diseases, and 


| 


* 
© A CALL for a Congressional 
inquiry into racketeering in labor 
junions, with the view o stepping 
up the smear, campaign that 
tures the labor movement as et. 
infested from top to bottom. This. 


Es 


covering injury from radiation con-'earlier age than von-radioiogists; | Sciences. The NAS also ur 
tain time limits on exposure and | average age at death is 55.9 years, }Stituting a national system 
filing of claims although effects of|as against 59.4 years for other|cards for the recording of m edical 
radiation may be latent for many/physicians—a Lapeer of three and|and dental X-rays. commit- 
years after exposure, it was re- one-half years,” said the report. jtee in Charleston urged such a 
vealed. * , record be required for all persons 
The report in circumspect fac-| 'THE REPORT to the workmen’s/ subject to radiation hazards. 
tual language suggests certain grim compensation officials stated: “The * 
unknowns that workers in atomic! eff effects of ionizing radiation re-| ALTHOUGH THE COMMIT- 
industries may face, as well as re-) ‘semble in some ways the normal! TEE headed by Dr. Weedin in its 
vecoraneceminae a 2 assurances that “the dangers of|aging process. Experimentation on —— at Charlestorf minimized the . 
en et ee handling radioactive materials are|animals shows that total body radi- Senge er to reprod roductive cells for 
A GUARD BARS | ADMISSION to the atomic reactor Wel well understood” ,and safe dosage’ ation tends to shorten life and ex- ers in atomic industries, it 
constructed at Monroe, Michigan. Construction is proceeding de- criteria are established. cessive radiation ma lead to pre- added that “little is known of 
spite prolonged objection by unionists. They insist that the possi- The type of radiation hazard' mature death or sterility in the next! just what effects may occur. It 
bility of radiation hazards to the surrounding territory be investi- dealt with in the report is from generation and cause mutation! also stated: “It is known that 
<8 gamma rays, whose unit of mea-| changes which may continue for,roentgens may produce mutations 
ee a vi ae: |and, in general, all: mutations are 
, - | : - ant herefsl 
nS ; e + | For the population, it -said, 
. | 9 genetics experts of the National 
e Ss S ire- ower Academy had set the total permis- 
sible accumulated dose of radia- 
. ‘tion, over and. above that received 
, : from the sun’s rays, as 10 R from 
Or tne ning OF Longress ap hed Cad 
; I cause of the sensitivity of oe 
| | : | ee . ‘ductive cells. (By the age o 
By GEORGE MORRIS, ‘one-half of the individual’s Fehtiioes 
THE CONGRESS of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- are born; by 40 nine-tenths.): 
7 ah | : __ Revealing the still unknown fac- 
Astoria in New York last week mapped a program for a far-reaching and drastic drive. ‘tors faced, the report added, “It is 
aimed at the common people of America, especially the labor movement, with primary ‘nots contended that such exposure 
aot" in this effort on the next would be entirely harmless but 
session of Congress. mum tax of 25 percent on profits! any official action by wnions in merely that it is reasonable. | 
. The ing of the big em-;and wipe out the principle of support of labor-endorsed candi- The National Academy of Scien- 
ployer with 2,500 business|higher taxation rates for the upper dates. ‘ces genetics committee working on 
representatives in attendance at| brackets. Paralleling this proposal ‘the 1956 report, however, felt 
the three-day session, paralleled a ‘is the drive by both the NAM and ‘enough doubt about the effects 
Similar move <3 the United States) C. of C. for more sales taxes andi on workers children, to recom- 
Chamber of Commerce. . other levies: that Lr the burden mend “that every effort be made to 
From the arrogant tone of the, more heavily on lowest-income assign to tasks involving higher 
| speakers and the sals ad-|people. Lower taxes for the rich: radiation exposures individuals 
vanced in 8 ne ent will, be the big pitch of big busi- who, for age or other reasons, are 
it was apparent that the NAM’s ness as Congress opens next month.'move by the NAM was given a unlikely Soe to have addi- 
leaders are very much stimulated | What are some of the other buildup with the speech before its tional a. . 
by the return of the Eisenhower! highlights of the NAM program|congress by Victor Riesel, the col- 
Administration for another term. | unfo at its congress? ~. umnist blinded by racketeers.|2re stampeding to get their feef into THE CHARLESTON report re- 
The accent of .the ing was| °@ A further abridgement of Riesel proposed the investigation. federal trough through il vealed more than 1,200 Se aggre 
on “cuts” — cutting tion union rights, with the union shop} © Opposition to any increases) kinds of proposals for direct aid to/now use radioactive isotopes in 
taxes, cutting the rights 0 unions, the main target. With even the in government expenditures for -education.” their business, while “hundreds of 
cutting government — g for Whenl” oc Law re as toe|objectives affecting the oples’ * sae |applications in the field of medi- 
cial and welfare needs, putting off stronger are to be. welfare, like expansion of social WHAT IS the NAM’s line of'cine, agriculture and industry are 
relations with the Soviet Union and| made under the “states Rights”/security, a health program, aid to, *ttaok? going forward at the present time.” 
other socialist lands.. principle for enactment of “right-j|education, and public housing : The association will launch ajAtomic reactors now number 82 
* 'to-work” laws in the states that'Retiring NAM president “eat propeanss drive riding the cur-jin the United States, with 127 
SIGNIFICANTLY, the newly- ore under construction or plan- 
named president of the NAM, 
Ernest Swigert, delivered the 
address on taxes calling for an all- 
out drive for the NAM’s bill in 
Congress that would .set a maxi- 


don't have them and for more 
rigid anti-union legislation in gen- 
eral. 

A drive for laws barring poli- 
tical action by trade unions, with|a 
the aim of in effect of outlawing! 


board chairman) Cola G. Parker|)"" 
keynoted the congress with the |! 
assertion that the Rg, ae are in| 
effect pigs. He quoted ap y 

Canal} University mt. 


complained that “even educators 


Sam Rayburn Opens Up on Demo Liberals 


ularly those from the North and 


By ALAN MAX 

“IT WOULD be a mistake for! 
the Democratic leadership of the 
House to join in any program that} 
Would place us to work with any 
committee outside of the House! 
of Representatives.” 

In this language ‘ Speaker | 
burn of the House, aol eo i 
choosing. his words so. as not to 
reveal his thoughts, rejected an 
invitation to serve on a- | 
a nation aye to drai 
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advisory group, including President, 
Truman, Adlai E. Stevenson and 
‘Mrs. F rankdin D. Roosevelt. 


Speaker “Sam” made his refusal 
ito serve on the committee a matter; 
of protocel. It would be resented) 
by a “great majority of Democratic | 
members” who would feel “we 
were consulting somebody else be- 
sides the Democratic members of 
the House and Sy with them:” 


‘THERE WAS little doubt in| 

mack =k s -mind, however, 

“Sam's” was an-| 

er move in the stru within | 

start- 

ed all over again the morning after 
Econ ge election returns were.in. 
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o| dential campaign and that what- 


: liberal 
Fe Sacha ets 


the West. The added fact thativ 


}this year’s defection included meinen to bring 

large number of Negro voters—| Johnson-Rayburn 
next two years. Rayburn's refusal 
to serve on the committee, for all 
its diplomatic language, was a rec- 


both Sout hand North—gave a clue. 
‘to. what was wrong. The answer, 
evidently, in large part lay with 
‘the pee Ll A wil 
Senate, and House ind its 
ting the Dixiecrats of 
holding back on any liberal ere-| 
gram. 
The fact that the Democrats re- 


were regist- 
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The a Siher movement will be at- 
tacked as an obstacle to this march 


of ognition 
of|that the Southern bloc meant to 


t “prosperity wave — strong- 
fe ever under the slogan: 


Dimensions for America.” 


| 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE DECISION to focus an ad- 
committee was, in fact, an 
sure upon the © 


leadership for the 


that a war was on and 


that/tained ‘formal control of both|took 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


A NUMBER of readers 
have suggested that’ we do 
an explanation in detail of 
Rule 22 of the U.S. Senate, 


how and when it has been 
amended and 
what is the 
meaning of the 
present fight to 
change the 
rule. It is my 
opinion that the 
best- way to to 
this is by way 
of ~ questions 
and answers. 
So here goes: 


. When did the problem arise 
of dealing with unlimited debate 
in the U. S. Senate? 


A. In 1917 after a filibuster 
killed a bill, sponsored by the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, 
to arm merchant ships. On March 
3, 1917, 33 Senators, represent- 
ing both parties and including 
all of the influential Southern 
Bloc leaders, signed the follow- 
ing convenant: 


“We, the undersigned, hereby 
mutually covenant and agree to 
cooperate with each other in 
compelling such changes in the 
rules of the Senate as to term- 
inate successful filibustering’ and 
enable the majority to fix an hour 
for disposing of any bill or ques- 
tion subject to the rule of one 
hour to each Senator for discus- 
sion before or after the hours is 
fixed. This agreement to go into 
effect March 5, 1917. 

* 


. What were the provisions 
of the rule adopted as a result of 
this covenant? 


A. A Senate resolution adopt- 
ing Senate Rule 22 was passed 
with 88 Senators voting “Yes.” 
The new rule provided that de- 
bate could be limited, as prom- 
ised in the covenant after a mo- 
tion, filed by at least 16 Senators, 
was passed if it was supported 
by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting. However, 
the language of the resolution 
adopted did not specify that de- 
bate could be limited on— 

® Motion to amend the Senate 
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Your Questions 
Answered 


Journal or 
® Motion % proceed te oon- 


sideration of a bull. 


* 


Q. When were these loopholes 
discovered? 


A. On Nov. 28, 1922, a day 
after Sen. Samuel Shortridge (R- 
Cal) had moved to proceed to 
consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 13 (the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill). On that oceasion Sen. Pat 
Harrison (D-Miss3, before there 
was time to debate the bill and 
before it became Senate untin- 


ished business, moved to amend ® 


the Senate Journal. After more 
than a week of filibustering, on 
the Harrison motion, Sen, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, then Republican 
Leader, announced there would 
be no further effort on the Dyer 
bill. 
* 

QO. Have there been any suc- 
cesstul attempts to impose limi- 
tation of debate under Rule 22? 

A. Yes. Out of 19 attempts to 


HARRISON 


J ee rn a 


break filibusters, four have been 
successful: “ 

® Adoption of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty by a 78 to 16 vote, 
in 1919. : 

® Endorsement of the World. 
Court by 68 to 26, in 1926. 

® The Branch Banking Bill by 
63 to 18 in 1927. 

® Bill creating a Customs and 


Prohibition Bureau in 1927. 


* 
Q. How many times have civil 


rights bills been killed by fili- 
buster? 


A. Five times. These were: 

® The anti-lynching bill of 
1922 and again in 1937. 

_® The anti-poll tax bill. 

© The FEPC bill in 1946. 

® The civil rights bills of 
1890. 

* 

Q. When was the first time 
since 1917, when Rule 22 was 
adopted, that new attempts were 
ale to change the rules? 


A. In 1949 when there was a 
bi-partisan agreement with the 
Democratic Senate Leader Scott 
Lucas, of Illinois, joined by the 
Republican Leader Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, in support 
of the Wherry-Hayden measure 
known as Senate Resolution 15. 
Sen. Carl Hayden, the co-spon- 
sor of the resolution being a 
Democrat from Arizona. 

* 

Q. What changes were at- 

tempted? , 


A. As originally introduced 
the Wherry-Hayden resolution 
would have made it possible to 
impose cloture after a motion 
signed by 16 Senators was sup- 
ported by two-thirds of those 
—_ and voting. It differed 
rom the old Rule 22 in that it 
made all motions, om peeing mo- 


tions te-amend the Senate Jour- 
nal, subject to cloture. 


Operating under Rule 22, the 
Dixiecrats were able to filibuster 
the resolution for nearly three 
weeks, from Feb. 28: to March 


17, 1949. 
* 


Q. Who were in support of the 


resolution? 


A. President Truman (who in- 
cidentally, favored a majority 
vote of Senators present and vot- 
ing to impose cloture), the Re- 
soliton and Democratic leader- 
ship who controlled the over 
whelming majority of the Sen- 
ate. Only Senators from the 
Deep South, excluding Sens. 
Claude Pepper (D-Fla) and Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn), filibustered. 


* 
Q. What was the outcome? 


A. On Sunday, March 13, 
1949, Wherry met with a group 
of Southern Senators, led by Sen. 
Richard Russell of Georgia, to 
work out a “compromise” for end- 
in; the filibuster. The “compro- 
mise,” written by Russell and 
supported by the entire Dixie- 
crat bloc plus the main body ot 
the Senate Republicans - still 
further weakened Rule 22 as a 
cure for filibusters. While it plug- 
ged up the loopholes concerning 
amendments to the Senate Jour- 
nal and motions to proceed to 
consideration. of bills, it had the 
following provisions: 


® Requirement of .a_ two- 
thirds constitutional majority (64) 
in support of a cloture motion. 


® Exemption of any motion 
to change the rules from cloture. 


Since 49 Senators make a Sen- 
ate quorum, cloture can be de- 
feated by the simple expedient 
of having a number of Senators 
absent themselves from the floor, 
leaving just enough present, be- 
low 64, to conduct business. It 


PEPPER 


was charged that the Republi- 
cans and Dixiecrats made a 


“gentleman’s agreement” to use 
just such devices to prevent any 
limitation of debate on civil 


rights issues. 


” 


Q. What other attempts have 
been made to change the rules? 


A. A group of Senators moved 
in 1953 at the opening of the 
83rd Congress to change Rule 
22,"'but they were up against 
the same Republiean-Dixiecrat 
coalition which had defeated the 
efforts in 1949. Only 17 Senators 
supported the motion. There was 
no support from the leadership 
of either party, nor from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

. 


QO. What is necessary for 
changing the rules in the up-com- 
ing 85th Congress, as proposed 
by a group of Democrats and 
Republicans liberals? 


A. It is imperative that the 
move have the support of the 
majority and minority leaders, of 
the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, as the presiding officer of 
the Senate. Such support is neces- 
sary, since it will not be pos- 
sible to break the certain fili- 
buster without bi-partisan agree- 
ment beforehand that continuous 
sessions will be held to bgeak it. 


And it is just as imperative 
that the Vice-President support 
the move by recognizing on open- 
ing day the Senator who will 
move to change the rules. 


The Republicans, no less than 
the Democrats, have responsi- 
bility for breaking the filibuster, 
since it was under their leader- 
ship, as Sen. Wherry boasted on 
March 17, 1949, that the pres- 
ent rule permitting filibusters on 
motions to change the rules was 
adopted. | 
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Big 5 plus India equals. Big 


THE VISIT of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to the United States this week 
will be a personal demonstration of the fact that another party has reached the summit. 
With the undisputed addition of India, the Big Five have become. the Big Six, More 


By CHARLES WISLEY 


and more in recent days, the ques- 


; len the United States and ‘the 


India still stands practically at | 
the beginning of her role as a big| Soviet Union had reached an atom- 
pons and the full effect is yet to|ic stalemate, it was no longer im- 
be realized. She became indepen-| portant that the Indian government 
‘dent Jess than 10 years ago, and it/did not have a single big bomb. 
‘is only some five years since she! To the extent that its foreign pol- 

ndence | icy expressed the true interests of 
-iin foreign stains. In this brief! India, it could harness the strength 
militar; pacts, are shared by | period, apace «3 achieved recogni-! of 377,000,000 people. , 
vast body of opinion in the world, | beset cr: Shadi A catahih To enjoy such popular support, 


which the United States cannot al. * Indian foreign policy has had to 
ford to ignore. THE basic reason for the suc-|°V°lve slong certain essential lines: 
The American people, in particu cess’ of India’s foreign: policy was} ° It opposes colonialism . and 
lar, have feason to be grateful for|expressed by Pandit Nehru at the|‘@cism_ in the tradition of | the 
Todian ‘mediation Which Bee Bantlung Conference in April ney age ne recenc BE eka ty, 
2 ad we pone ee rea a wi e ses Ww or Peal hier onme iP Bik ae ft a 37 
cd elon in the people and not a big| the reduction of international ten- “srime Mis ter J aharlal Nehru eht) nen hé welcomed Se 
tiers Lciahes (Continued on Page 14) any of Sat Jb Fase Dae ou 2p 1 Indi 
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tion’ asked in Washington .and at! 
the United Nations is: What will 
India say? How will India vote? — 


While reactionaries of Senator) 
Knowland’s stamp fume, thoughtful |. 
people recognize that India’s atti- 


tude on suc 
Egypt, China, H-bomb tests ari 
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er live or die? 
This is no idle question. And only you 


can answer it. | 
On Jan. 1 we enter on'the Daily Work- 


er-The Worker circulation campaign for 
1957. ; 


| . We've gone — * rough year, as 
| “our readers know. ‘On top of the usual 
harassments by the F. B.I., the United 


States Treasury Department seized our 
our offices on a phony tax excuse. This was a 
deliberate effort to suppress without appearing 
to violate freedom. 
It did not succeed, thanks to the spontaneous 
_Outery from large sections of the nation's press 
and peeple, the fighting spirit of our readers and 
staff, the support of friends devoted to main- 
taining a free press in Our land. The Treasury 
was ferced, by this public outery, 
te resert to normal tax court procedures in its 
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manufactured case agamst us. This is where the | 


matter rests now. 

It has been a rough year, too, because of pro- 
found changes and divisions within the werld 
Marxist movement, as well as within the move- 
ment in our nation. We believe the crisis in 
this movement, while temporarily shaking and_ 
weakening it, is one of readjustment to world 
and national realities, and it will thereby emerge 

} - Stronger. : 

Both The Worker and Daily Worker circu- 
lation have suffered continued circulation de- 
eline and, as a result, increasingly acute finan- 
eial hardship. 

There is danger that what the ruling class 
has not been able to do, with its harassments 
and ions, will be accomplished by the 
lack of cireulatien activity, by the organized 
movement of the Left. 

Restriction of freedom in our land still 
plaees heavy limits on our ability to yse the 
ordinary methods of newspaper circulation, and 
makes it necessary for us to depend most heav- 
ily on this movement to circulate eur papers. 

We believe extraordinary methods are neces- 
sary, and possible today, to circulate our pa- 
pers, and at the same time to advance the 
movement politically. Why are they necessary? 

FIRST, the labor movement, the Negro peo- 
ple, small farmers, liberal movements are on 
the march in our land. They have made great 


Two Conferences Discuss 


the Left in the very effort to save our 


Our 195; 


> 


A Statement by the Editors 
Will the Daily Worker and The Work- | 


progress in recent years, and are Out to mak 
more. The Left, which played an historic part 
in building these movements, is now largely 
isolated from them. Yet it has much to con- 
tribute by ‘its program and Activities. It needs 
to make its program and policies knewn to the 
wide organizations of workers, Negro people. 
small farmers, etc. We consider that our papers 
are a major expression of the position of the 
Left and are essential to its life today. 

As such, they must not only continue, but 
must be improved to serve their purpose better, 
‘and need to be more widely eirculated. 

SECOND, The Worker and Daily Worker 
can help to unify the Left behind the great 
and meaningful issues facing our nation—main- 
taining and expanding the areas of peace; ban- 
ning H-Bemb testing; changing Senate Rule 22 
to bar filibusters against civil rights legislatibn; 
cutting low-income taxes and putting a lid on 
the rising cost of living; public housing expan- 
sion; public development of atomic energy and 
other power developments; federal aid to inte- 
grated eduction, and a genuine program to aid 
the small farmer. 

The circulation campaign can also help unify 
pers. 
For on this we are all agreed: The Left must 
maintain and improve its journalistic voice. In 
the present period of great stress and strain, it 
remains the Marxist movement's greatest asset. 

It is our aim, in the current circulation cam- 
paign, not alone to maintain and extend cir- 
culation of eur papers. In constant consultation 
with our readers, we hope to improve them, to 
shape them better for a wider audience and for 

ing contact with various progressive and 
socialist trends among workers, farmers, Negro 
people, intellectuals in our land. 

In this we have been aided greatly by the 
vigorous discussions at two regional conferences 
involving readers in eight states last month. We 
hope to enlarge on 
ferences. 

-. But this, of course, depends on our ability 

to exist-at all. And our ability to exist depends 

‘both on the success of the current $50,060 

We must put both over. And for this we de- 
on our readers. 

WE PROPOSE, for the circulation cam- 
paign: 


® Te achieve a minimum of 9,000 Worker 
(Continued on Page 13 


Our Contents and Future 


By MAX GORDON tent 


adults. e 


“I read the paper quite often and 
find it interesting,” i - ~seteat 
ferring, of course, to Worker.’ gatheri in 
“But a lot of it I find hard to weltleate Li 


orm current 


frent page their i 


tent and future of the two papers. 
participants likewise cop- 


mest sharp & at the Midwest 
t 


through local con- | 


_ THERE WERE additiona) view- 
| points offered as to the role of the 
Thirteen-year-old Steffie of ferred on problems and experience! \4_ ic sag! Sir ghey ed 


Detroit was not a bit fazed ‘in circulation, laid plans for 1957 |): wed that with the sharp 


| .'circulation campaign, talked over 
wy me tet ee es speak the means and necessity oF raising) 


3 theri of ¥ ‘per h 
ing to a sober ga Ing, the funds to keep the paper going. ' +> play. This was seen in two ways. 
The job the two papers have to} 


litical 
| divisions within the Left today, the 
ad a special unifying. part LO 10 
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| Worker Circulators 


| Tell How It’s Done 


Following are excerpts from talks made to Chieage Worker 
confer by the circulation directors of Michigan, Minnesota, and 


Wisconsin. 
From a member of the Lincoln-Douglass 
Worker Club of Chicago: 


“There are nine of us in the Lincoln-Douglass Club. Every 
Sunday morning we get together- for breakfast at the home of the 
one who cannot climb stairs. She makes the breakfast. We pay $1 
each as part of a fund we've been building for promotion. We look 
through the , become acquainted with its contents, and de- 
cide on what story we'll talk over with our customers. : 

“We then go out in pairs—usually a oar a white—to 
deliver our papers to our customers. Each pair knocks on three 
new doors every Sunday, just three and no more. 

“Over the year, weve built routes covering 145 customers to- 
day, on top of 62 Worker subs we've turned in from previous cus- 
tomers, We've also collected a couple of hundred dellars for the 
papers fund drive. 

“We also get together on Thursday nights to study our experi- 
ence, talk over every person seen, give our views on some major 
‘article or column. We want to establish closer relations with our 
customers and have begun to invite some of them down to the 
Thursday night meetings. Some have been coming. We've also begun 
to hold socials together with some of our readers.” 

°® 


From the Michigan circulation director: 

_ “We have several shop workers at this conference. Several more 
wanted to come but had to work. This desire to get here shows how 
they consider the paper their own. Never before the paper been 
so accepted by the workers in Detroit. We sell before the Ford Coun- 
cil.meetings on Sundays and over half the people going in buy the 


. paper. We also sell it at various lecal union meetings, and we figure 


half the members attendimg buy it. 

“We have always been selling it, at certain shop gates, and 
figure at about 20 copies sold per hour per individual selling. 

“Like others, we find the problem is not te sell the paper. But 
= is still down, and the reason is the lack ef people io 
ee 

“A few hundred active and leading shop workers to whom 
we ve been getting the paper through the mails will now be visited 


for subscriptions.” 
> 


From the Minnesota circulation directer 
“In 1954, we began to go out to the rural areas to see if we 
could win back some of the subscribers we lost track of in 1950 and 
1951. The first time out, our representative wondered if he would 
get any subs. He met with local people he knew in various areas, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Circulation Drive Goals 


THE WORKER CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT suggests 


to the supporting groups in the various states the subscription goals 
listed below. We urge they be acted upon at once, No goals for 


Worker bundle circulation are suggested. Each area is urged to set its 
own targets. 
These are the suggested subscription goals: 
Dai 


Worker -Worker 
Coal Goal 


150 75 


First, the paper was crusading Florida — ; 10) 10 


was placed pet-! 40 major issues faeing the people, . 10 10 
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sition to, the advancing pdépular} 


movement in the coun-| 


ws ¢| regarding which there were no dif-| Georgi 5 
yr ..,| ferences within the Left. As Fred 
a ane oh my felon eadoe 1 i> ag Ga teed Blair of Wisconsin put it, there are 50 15 
who also like to read it. I like the!lem: How do Marxists maintain 
itori j ity in, and present their 


1,000 200 
10 5 
5 5 
175 100 
200 100 
250 60 
25 

75 
150 


10 
15 
5 
125 
15 
10 
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5 
60 
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billion. This is on t 


JAN. 3, 1957 

IF YOUR U. S. SENATOR says he is for civil rights, 
he has pt it by being present in the U. S. Senate on 
Jan. 3, — al yor ir ill filibusters as the chief “grave- 
digger” ts legislation. For a 
have pledged to move a eee in Rule 2 
enabling a —* of senators to vote on measures with- 
out fear of — 


talkfests. . e 
Sen. Paul H. glas (D-Ill) has outlined in a memo- 
randum to his colleagues the advants 
of ing the rules on opening day. 
“that: 
ay Each new Congress has the right to make its own 
rules. 

* On opening day the old rules do not apply and 
therefore new rules may be adopted, and debate on mo- 
tions to change the rules may be brought to a vote by a 
simple majority in accordance with general parliamentary 


Ww 


of senators 


and the necessity 
e Senators memo- 


* Opponents of efforts to erd filibusters have only 
twe ways out: they may either make a point of order, seek- 
ing to have the presiding officer rule the motion out of 
order, or they can move to table the motion (as was done 
successfully in 1958). 

* It will be. all but impossible AFTER opening day, 
when the old rules will be in force, to amend the rules, 
since Rule 22 permits filibuster against all motions to 
~—- the rules. This being so, any five or six senators 
cou filibuster the motion to death. 
THERE IS, HOWEVER, ee of the Dixie- 
crats being able to filibuster on opening day. That is if 
Vice-Presi Richard .Nixon, the seen. a officer, rules 
out of order the motion to change the rules. 

_ The many possibilities for victory over the Senate fili- 
buster on 0 day of the 85th Congress points up the 
urgent need for every civil rights supporter to press every 
senator to be present. And he must not only be present, 
but ready to join in the fight to change the rules by simple 
majority vote, even if this requires breaking a filibuster. 

| the individual senators are the leaders, 
Lyndon B. Johnson for the Democrats and William K. 
Knowland for the Republicans, whose support of rule 
change efforts are imperative. Neither the Democrats nor 
Republicans can claim any sincerity on the civil rights issue 
unless the party's leadership in the Senate reflects it by 
opposing filibusters. And for the Republicans this responsi- 
bility goes beyond Sen. Knowland to Vice-President Nixon, 
who must first ize the senator making the motion 
to change the rules and then, if a point of order is raised, 
make a most important ruling. X 

Despite the Douglass memorandum and the urgency 
of ending filibusters, there have been indications, especi- 
ally among Democratic liberals, of weakening before Dixie- 
‘crzt pressures. This calls for persistent back-bone-strength- 
ening pressures from the voters on their senators between 


now and Jan. 3. 


CADILLAC XMAS 


WHATS THIS about increasing next year’s arms 
budget? After conferring with President Eisenhower, De- 
fense Secretary Charles (What's good for General Motors) 
Wilson gave the American people this advance Christmas 
present. 

Wilson says the increase might be as much as $2 
of a $1 billion rise last year. At a time 
when the National Education Association reports that 
840,000 children are being deprived of full-time schooling 
because of 'a shortage of classrooms and teachers, our gov- 
ernment is proposing to pour more billions down the drain 


of cold-war werwng as a 
people v or 


Was this what 
If this p is allowed to go through, it might 
mean tax boosts too. At the least the present enormous tax 
bite will remain unchanged if the Adniinistration and 
ee instead of cutting arms expenditures, enlarge 

em. 

This new Administration move is certainly a strange 
to the latest Soviet disarmament proposals made on 


% 


lov. 17. These call for large-scale reduction of the armed 
ts in 1957 in all foreign troo 


ny and on the territory of the NATO and Warsaw 
countries; : 
limination within two years of all foreign military, 
and air bases, etc. , 
néw Soviet plan also includes limited acceptance 
Eisenhower's “open skies“ proposal. 
Can't we start doing something about disarmament 


race? 


on Jan. 3, 


ithe party’s 16th national conven- 
19-12. 


istates: 


the United States, the Soviet Union and China; | 
| stationed in 


an immediate ban on A- and H-bomb tests; | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


in the conferences between China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai and the In- 
dian leader shortly before Nehru 


left Washington. 


So much interest has centered 
on Port Said and Budapest in re- 
cent days that the world took al- 
together too little note of Chou 
En-lais visit to’ New Delhi. The 
importance of this visit was not 
limited to the 
Chinese-Indian friendship which 
links nearly half the population of 
the world. Chow and Nehru dis- 
cussed matters affecting a new 
Geneva in 1957—a new and more 
powertul effort to bring about a 
detente,” or reconciliation, of East 
and West. 


For India was suggested as a 
fifth hand in a new summit con- 
ference proposed by the govern- 
ment of Switzerland. An 


ident Eisenhower's rejection of such| 


a conference is not the end of the 
story. It’s only the vege, as 
the histery of the 1 Geneva. 


President will learn when he meets 
Nehru. 
® 

THERE'S LITTLE SECRET 
about what Nehru will take up 
with the President. A man who. 
has traveléd with Nehru on all his; 
major international missions and 
who will be with him on his Dec. 
16-9 visit to Washington, Prem 
Bhatia of New Delhi's “The States- 
man,” has told what subjects Nehru 
hopes to discuss. They include 
China, Eastern Europe and dis- 
armament, Bhatia + in the 
Dec. 10 “New Republic.” | 

Bhatia also says that this is a) 
repitious moment for the Nehru- 
Eionhoues talks. because the 
President’s “disassociation from 
British and French Suez policy has 
made a great impression in New) 
Delhi.” | 

The fact that the United States 
and the Soviet Union voted to- 
gether against the British-French- 
sraeli invasion of Egypt, and 


achieving a more kasting 
parley bears witness and as ie : 


— 


os 


e 
2 
: siiaicig 

sire 


. ose ; 
stirs ite 4 


Nehru-Eisenhower talks came 


well as from the Soviet Union— 


: CS ‘can lead to solid progress in reach-_ 


- 


reaffirmation of - a 


Presj-/ Nations in the Middle East, is of 
ormous influence on the thinking 


en 
of Asian and African leaders. To 

ehru and to Chou En-lai it 
meant that there is-a real basis for 
ce 
reconciliation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
That is why the Chon En-lai-Nehru 


ing agreement on reducing and lim- 
iting armaments. Nehru also thinks 
agreement can be reached on 
stopping hydrogen bomb. tests as 
a step toward ing the Hell- 
bombs under international inspec- 
tion and control. Such questions, 
of course, are natural subjects for 
a new sumimit conference, or at 
least for high level discussions be- 
tween Soviet and American repre- 


sentatives. ) 
* 


WHICH BRINGS NEHRU to 
Eastern Europe and his concern 
about Hungary. He knows that 
the sharpening df attitudes by both 
the American and Soviet govern- 
ments over Hungary bars way 
to a summit meeting though the 
Soviet Union favors it and to . 
| gress. toward friendly coexistence 
_ But Nebru is a keen enough stu- 
dent of the , and his conver- 
his belief, thaf behind recent ten- 
‘sions there are also forces. which 


talks were not confined to Far (Continued on Page 12) : 


Eastern and Asian matters and to 


the question of ending the dead- } 


lock in Chinese-American relations. 


. 
NEHRU WANTS to talk about § 


—_——-, 


. . 
behind 
~ 


rr 


' 
‘e 
’ 
- x mas 
’ : 


’ 
: 
; 
" 


hower because he sees the great 


possibilities. opened up by the most f 
recent Soviet disarmament propos-;§ 


al. It will be recalled that the 
Soviet government accepted a par- 


tial version of President Eisenhow-'f 
Under the § 


ers “ ® | , os plan. 
Soviet offer there would be aerial 
ion 500 miles east and west 


of the dividing line between the 1 Alexander Bittelman 


Atlantic pact and Warsaw powers 
in Europe. 
This follows the previous Soviet 


a of the Western plan on 
limits. for the armed of the § 


various powers. As, Nehru sees it, 
an attitude of give and take on 


backed the peace efforts. of United both sides—from this country as | 


Communists 


A NEW DRAFT constitution ; 
ern many changes was 
made public last week by the na-| 
tional committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. It will be submitted to. 


tion to be held in New York Feb. 
of the draft 
“The Communist Party helds 


The preamble 


people of our nation will find their 
own road to socialism. We advo- 
cate a peaceful, democratic road 
to socialism through the political 
and economic stru of the} 
American people within the devel- 
ing constitutional process.” 

The draft states as one of ‘the 


spending more money on the insanity of the 


y “defends the it 
Bill of | visi 


Lisclose 


New Draft Constitution | 


basic to the 


for the Negro people 
Bight for democracy.” 


dinal principle” of the “common) 
bond 


itiag the workers of all 
lands” and t 


ening of the United Nations as a 
universal instrument of peace.” 


ble. declares that the’ 2 


The 
party Pases. its theory generally 


that there: are various roads tojon the cultural heritage of man-)j 
socialism and that the working|kind and particularly on the} 
teachings of the giants of scien- } 


tific socialism, Karl Marx, Fred- 


erick Engels — ¥. on as § 
gre? gi and crea- § 


interpreted by 
tively applied developed in 
accord with the conditions of 


CHANGES AS _COMPARED | 
which! 


asserts the “car- § 


! necessity for peace- | 
ful coexistence and “the strength-' 


disarmament with President Eisen-:} , bars ee 


ey to | 
} Smith Aét prisoners and other | 
| vietims of the cold war can | 
+ be sent to the following ad- ; 
dresses. Those listed after | 
| Henry Winston were . not. 
' convicted under the Smith | 
Act. - . 
' PMB 75675 
i Atlanta, Ga. 
Ps e ° 
‘i Elizabeth GC. Flynn 
Box A | 
Alderson, West Va. 


Gil Green 
i] PMB 73335 
ft Leavenworth, Kansas 


Gus Hall 

PMB 68051 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Y. J. Jerome 

| PMB 12594 

| Danbury, Coan. | 


7 F " 
mt 43. ey 


' 
P 


i 


“apa 


7? 


i) Arnold Johnson 
PMB 18 
Petersburg, Va. ‘ 


: 
Tl Pettis Perry 

i PMB 11153 
Danbury, Conn. ; 


Robert Thompson 
PMB 74236 
Atlanta, Ga. 

> > + 
| Louis Weinstock 
PMB 11316 
Danbury, Conn. 


: 
' 
, 


; 
| 
; 
: ' 
; ’ 


i 
al 
} Henry Winston 
| | PMB 18318 

i Terre. Haute, Ind. 


< 

. 8 
= 

is 


Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram 
Reidsville Penitentiary 
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wees THE 165th BIRTHDAY OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS - 


Dr. Foreman Is More Certain Than Ever— 
Jefferson Was Right 


DR, CLARK FOREMAN a vigorous grey-haired man 
with just a trace of his native Georgia in his brisk voice, 
was organizing/unsegregated meetings in Atlanta as far back 


as 1925. Today he works as executive secretary of the Emer- ” 


gency Civil Liberties Committee, out of its small suite of 


meme ie ag ae at “On | I lack,” the Rte Suprer me Court 
at ustice, a broadside trom lom 

meen pes er esta d og de fing Paine . printed in England—are 4 
7 Sits, Sk, ahs tie’ ata | number of framed letters received 
orsman “fees aout Ms stare 2’ from world leaders, during the or- 


=H v a r se 
68: - sa > eaghondlerage te: sit ganizations five-year fight for civil 
° P y ” | liberty. 


ay co igen Bill x eg This, from Nehru: “We live in 
4 he C A oes sae - tah >! an age when freedom is threatened 
pee Se he non nel in many ways and from many di- 


_ were acting on advice from Thomas} -, tions. Indeed, that threat often 


titled to against every government 


asked, did I know that Paul Robe- 


JEFFERSON | 


sre Be gga wea en-| comes in _the very name of free- 


; From Albert Einstein, the same 
on earth. year discussing academic free- 
With a quizzical smile he added dom: “, .. More and more people 
“I think that 165 years later it's) ayoid expressing their opinions 
even.moré apparent Jefferson was! freely, even their private social 
right.” 
* a democratic government cannot. 
FOREMAN’S first personal ex-| curvive in the long run... .” 
rience in the glare of the witch- 
Sat came, surprisingly, only this’ 
summer, while the ECLC was de- 
fending the right to-travel. He and 
Paul Robeson were summoned be- 
fore a Congressional committee. 
“They questioned Paul first,” he 
said. “Then they had me on the 
stand for over an hour. They 


self-exiled in London: “Every 
American today, whether he knows 
it or not, is a prisoner on proba- 
tion, with a chain around his leg 
to be drawn in by a jailer at an 
time he may disagree with the po- 
litical policy akon who are in 
temporary power... .” 

And from Thomas Mann, Nobel 
Prize novelist, from Germany, 
shortly before his death: “. .. Mut 


son had said thus-and-so? I told 
them I didn’t know what he said. 


But I knew he was a citizen of the’ und Hoffnung bringen werden auf 


U.S. and entitled to a passport.” der Ueberleben von Freiheit, Recht, 


life. This is a state of affairs which | 


From Charles Chaplin, by then’ 


* ; 

ELOQUENT TESTIMONY to 
how deeply ECLC has become 
involved in history lines the walls 
of his narrow office. Among the 


mementos—photos, one of them in- 
scribed from “his friend Hugo L. 


‘und Menschlichkeit” — the _ belief 
‘that “courage and hope will brin 
the survival of freedom, justice sal 
humanity.” 


SURROUNDED by these mes- 
sages Foreman pursues the current 


: 


4 


; 


' 


a A Le . a pr ; 
Be, Pa A 2 if ke! +i 
; Bey ee Hg as 


Dr. Clark Foreman (right) with Senator William Langer (R-ND) 
(left) and Dr. Broadus Mitchell, economist, at a conference in 


| Philadelphia last year. 


work of ECLC—the passport, loy-!adviser-on the economic status of 
alty oath and “contempt” cases; Negroes, the first ever. assigned to 
fighting for honorable disgharges|the. Department of Interior . (his 
for eight Fort Dix Gls, opposing) Ph.D. thesis, the first of four books, 
the ‘security risk’ law through state; was & study of, “Environment Fac- 
courts, defending a seamen's right|tors in Negro Elementary Educa- 


{to work—all the phases of protect-| tion”). He was then appointed di- 
ing the First Amendment guaran- rector of the Power Division of - 


tee of a man’s right to his own be-/ PWA, and the defense housing 
liefs. | program under the Federal Works 


he said “to meet the situation| Navy. 
brought about when the Supreme| Beyond his work in Washington 
Court upheld the Smith Act. We! Foreman is known as a founder 
felt the Smith Act was unconstitu-.0f the Southern Conference on 


tional. We still do.” Human Welfare. 
+ | “We started the Southern Con- 


BUT CLARK FOREMAN’S ference to improve the economie 
work for civil rights began well be-| and political situation in the South. 
| Right away, we faced the necessity 


fore that. His substantial listing in! € taki nd a 
“Who's Who” traces his education| ° {@X!ng a stand on segregation. 
Ours was the first Southwide 


in the public schools of Atlanta,’ 


The ECLC was formed in 1951, Agency, and later assigned to the - 


where he was born, the University 
of Georgia, the London School of 
Economics, then to Harvard and 
Columbia for graduate work. 


He launched an impressive New 
Deal’ career when he was named 


A Day With the Un-Americans in a 


By ART SHIELDS 


McCARTHYISM is 
dead. Joe’s face may be miss- 
ing in Hawaii, where the East- 
land committee rages against 
the longshore and plantation 


unions. He may be physically ab- 
sent from the Un-American Com- 
mittee circuses as well. But Mc- 
Carthy’s spirit lives on. His. snar]- 
ing voice too. And I almost thought 
I was listening to McCarthy -him- 
self at a witchhunting inquisition 
in the steel city of _ Sse 
Ohio, the other day... . 


It was a snarling, bellowing voice 
that was magnified tenfold by a 
loud speaker. And it was used to 
slander working men and women 
and trade unions, and to drown out 
answers the witchhunters disliked. 

The voice came from one of Mc- 
Carthy’s pupils. This was Richard 
Arens, the ne counsel of the 
House Un-American Committee, 
which is staging these circuses in 
_ the industrial cities. ° 

ONE misses the sawdust floors 
of the old-style circus, however. 
For the Un-Americans’ “Big Top” 
is a federal building. Arens trampl- 
ed on the Bill of Rights inside tt 
dark-panelled walls of a U. S. court- 
room. And crucified Justice 
under the Séales of Justice itself. 

The Scales of Justice are carved 
into the oak panelling in the back 
of the courtroom over Arens’ head. 
Thé scales were evenly balanced 
by the honest woodcarver years 
ago. But they were turned upside 
down in the coda circus below. 


ARENS is a hired mercenary of 
McCarthy reaction. That is of anti- 
labor reaction. He was hired by 
chairman. Walter (D-Pa) of the Un- 
Americans, who fathered the in- 
famous Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act. And he was backed up 
on the courtroom dais by two other 
foes of civil rights. They were Rep. 
Willis of Louisiana, an enemy of 
vacial equality, and Rep. Velde, a 


not 


McCARTHY 


lame duck Republican, who began 
his witchhunting as an FBI man. 


Close by was their favorite stool- 
pigeon, and the stoolie’s literary 
agent. The stoolie was Matt Cvetic, 
a bloated fellow with a long alco- 
holic record, who has been in and 
out of psycho wards. several times 
in recent years. And his literary 
‘agent was Jim Moore, the Pitts- 
burgh Hearst writer, who gets a 
cut from Cvetic’s (ghost-written) 


magazine pieces. 

This un-American—stoolpigeon— 
Hearst quintet had come to Youngs- 
town to smear and intimidate the 
believers in the Bill of Rights in 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

* 

YOUNGSTOWN wasn't picked 
accidentally. For Youngstown lies 


in the heart of a great steel and 


‘coal community. Its powerful 
unions were built with the active 
help of progressives. And the quin- 
tet’s job was to smash the progres- 
sives constitutional rights. . . . Es- 
po the right of, free speech, 
ree press and free prceent 3 on 
which the labor movement is based. 
And the right to refuse to testify 
against ones self, and the right of 


counsel. 
It will be easy to hit the big 
unions when rights are 


smashed, 
* 


THE victims that day were six 
Pittsburgh men and women, who 
have been g three fine strug- 

es for & were the 
ight to 1 the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act, the AFL-CIO op- 


poses; the fight to save progres- 


L 


Stee! City 

sive foreign bom workers—who 
who have given their lives to the 
labor movement—from deportation. 
And the battles to repeal the State 


“sedition” acts and to acquit the 
Smith Act defendants. 


The Pittsburgers were entitled 
to counsel, of course. That right is 

aranteed by the Sixth Bill of 

ights rts, Bc to the U. S. 
Constitution. But Arens took three 
steps to cancel that right. 

TEP NO. 1 was to witchhunt 
the Pittsburghers’ counsel. For the 
only two Pittsburgh civil rights law- 
yers, out of 1,400 members of the 
Iron City’s Bar, were subpoenaed 
as witnesses. The only two lawyers, 
who defend progressive workers, 
were in the Un-Americans’ dock 
with the rest. 


. STEP NO. 2 was to bait these 
defense lawyers as alleged “Com- 
munists’ all through the 10 a.m.- 
to-5 p.m, session. And— 


_ STEP NO. 3 was to invade the 
“ncn of lawyer-and-client con- 
erences with a mechanical stool- 
igeon. The mechanical FBI in- 
ormer was a little microphone 


{placed between the witness and 
“Ithe defense counsel. 


And Hymen 
Schlesinger, one of the lawyers, 
angrily protested. 


* 
SCHLESINGER was conferring 
with Miss Steinberg, secretary for 
the American Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born, when 
he realized the gadget was listen- 


“= : 
is is a denial of the right of 
counsel,” cried the veteran labor 
lawyer as he g to his feet. 
“I protest this vio of the Sixth 
Amendment.” And ger ex- 
plained that the right of counsel 
omg little when privacy is de- 
LSS pale proged 0. be 
awled this y: “Just put your 
hand over the mike if you don’t 
gt Tenby ghed scornful; 
singer lau scormniully as 
(Continued om Page.14) | 


organization to refuse to have any 
|segregated meetings. For the ten 
‘years of our life, with the excep- 
‘tion Of the very first one, was 
‘unsegregated. 

“Then we had people gathered 
‘in Birmingham from all ovor-the 
South when the city authorities re- 
quired segregation at the last min- 
pore We either had to de it, or call 
\off the conference. 

“From then on, we provided 
| against it. In 1946 for the last big 
‘conference in New Orleans, we 
had the City Auditorium. At the 
last minute they said the audi- 
torium would have.to be segre- 
_gatd so we held the meeting else- 
where.” . 

The pioneer work of the South- 
ern Conference, he feels, “had a 
great effect in preparing the coun- 
try for the Supreme Court deci- 
sions’ against segregation. 

“WHO’S WHO” had explained 
nearly everything, but’ one ques- 
|tion remained: how had ‘a white 
| Southerner broken free ‘of th t- 
tern he was raised in? (He had 
\mentioned that his graridfather, 
Evan P. Howell, was the founder 
of the Atlanta Constitution which 
as a civil libertarian, he preferred 
‘not to discuss). 

“My first shock, You might say, 
was when I was at the University 
of Georgia, just outside Athens, 
and a lynching took place. It was 
right after the first World War, 
and a Negro was accused of raping 
and * killing a pregnant white 
woman. They put him in the 
Athens jail, and 
crowd broke in and got him. 

“A lot of cars were dashing out— 
I jumped on the running board of 


what was happening. They had 
strung him to a tree; built a fire 
under him, and slowly burnt him 
to death. | 

“I suppose this, more than any- 
thing else, made me examine a lot 
of things I hadn’t'thought of . . . 

“It was several years later ae 
I was at the Londén School o 
Economics, and was asked to e- 
view for the school paper a book 
called “Christianity and the Race 
Problem.” And in this book I read 
about an organization in Atlanta, 
my home town, @ commission on 


interracial tion. 

“So I decided to go back and 
take a with: them in Atlanta, 
and .” He looked around t 
office and said, “And wer I _ 


at afternoon, a 


one of the cars and went to see’ 


ke oe —— 


‘. 
et 


~" 


ACT enendy gy 


© * gt rag? 


“ 
EL LL TT gat NCR De PAR llama, ay 
e*6 


for Humanity’s Sake 


excerpts from the Friends’ statement 


+ THERE is no doubt of the 


er|as its only reason for 


t wealthy © 
productiv 


ing countries of 
$100.” | 
While. American manufacturers 
are trying to persuade Americans 
to put two cars in every garage, air 
conditioning in every room, an 
food of every variety on their 
tables, one halt of the world’s popu- 
_ lation goes to bed hungry every 
night, while two-thirds die before 
their 30th birthday. 

Of the $55 billion that the 
United Statés has spent in foreign 
aid programs, about 80 percent is 
in grants and 20 percent in loans. 
Immediately following the war, 

were spent primarily for re- 
lief; then followed the longer- 
range effort at rehabilitation of war 


shattered economies. Now, some 12, 


run- 
y are 


designed for United 

States seif-protection. Many Con- 
gressmen vote for the Mutual Se- 
curity Act each year only’ because 
: believe ‘it. will increase the 
security of the United 


relief , 
through U ‘States or United 


Eisenhower 


for Military Power 


[ excerpts from the President's message March 19, 1956 


~ FOR almost a decade the 
United States has moved, 
year by year, with growing 


ess ee ity the 


military 


d| States emphasis on military. ——_ 
a 


| rets. 


timent and supplies was shipped 


: United States 
abroad 


peace of the world a 


controls (P.L. 726).” 

1) Constructive programs are 
undercut. Economic assistance has 
lost much of its effectiveness in 
gaining good will for the United 
States and in some cases has even 
been refused; because of resentment 
over alleged interference in inter- 
nal affairs and continued United 


and pacts. This antagonism has 
extended to the efforts of Ameri- 
can religious, charitable, and hu- 
manitarian agencies seeking to help, 
peoples of other nations. 

2) Neutrals tend to become “im- 
moral.” Since many Congressmen 
view the program as an anti-Com- 
munist device, questions are con- 
tinually asked as to why even small 
sums should be granted to neu- 
trals. The annual debate in the 
House and Senate on whether we 
should continue aid to Indja has 
become almost a tradition. 

3) Dictatorships are aided. Em- 
| phasis on anti-Communism has re- 
sulted in aid in substantial amounts 
to such totalitarian nations as 
Francos Spain and Titos Yugo- 
slavia; the amounts are military sec- 


4) Colonialism is supported. 
Some $1 billion in military equip- 
to 
European countries during the first) 
six months of 1956. Amounts re- 
ceived by each European country 
are classified, but it is ap t 
that such military allies as France 
received substantial assistance. It 
would be difficult to determine 
how such military supplies were 


jused, but the ,conclusion would) 


seem. warranted that U. S. aid in- 


directly. helps support French ef- 
' forts in colonial trouble spots 


as Algeria. 

Continuing reports from Africa 
and the Near and Far East indi- 
cate that in the minds of many 
ples of the world, the United States 
is becoming associated with co- 
lonialism despite its traditional anti- 
colonial - policy. i 

IT IS more desirable to base a 
gram of assistance 
on a deep concern for peo- 


ple, than on hostility to Commu- 


Says: 


| 


ee ee for op- 
PeO-| portunities to exp it political and 


nism. Such a program would be 
ground nels te ada dete eek 
cooperatively to raise-living stand- 
ards around the world and to hel 
others help : themselves. It w 
recognize 

i interdé- 


community, . 
— and seek to adjust to that 
act. | 


Would a program of world eco- 
nomic development on a coopera- 
tive basis be in the national inter- 
est? Economists emphatically say 
yes. They point to America’s in- 
creasing ence on other na- 
tions for raw materials, our need 
to increasé exports to pay for giow- 


jing imports, and the fact that by 


far the best customers of the United 


AID? 


: 


the world as a growing|and 


provide international stability an 
a climate in which the problems of 
world peace can be solved. The 
growth of tic institutions 
must be encouraged and should ac- 
company economic development. 


In the last eleven years, 


YY 


HL 


HN 


Thien 


FOREIGN AID: TARGET MOSCOW 


‘to strengthen the common defense 
of the free world . 

In its new departures in foreign 
policy, we see that. the Soviet 
Union continues in its familiar pat- 


| 


economic weaknesses... We. cannot 
view otherwise’ the extension of 
credits hand ia hand with exploita- 
tion of ancient animosities and new: 
hatreds in a world already over- 
burdened with them. ... 


. 
I RECOMMEND that the Con- 
authorize appropriations 
$4.672.475,000 in accordance with 


the schedule attached. In a 


requestin 
$4,859, 


of countries 


now being procured for our. troops. 

The sum of $195,000,000 has 
been included initially. for NATO 
‘(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion) countries in the fiscal 1957 
program. The eventual distribution 


of the balance of the advanced} 


weapons included in the 1957 pro- 
gram will be made on the basis of 


later judgment as to their most 
effect employment worldwide. .. . 
STG, tale 
excluding 

Greece and Turkey) is primarily 


S©Pt one of military assistance. This in- 


cludes the advanced weapons I 
ra ones pa Although our al- 
| ve made great progress in 
building up their defense forces, 


}military grant assistance is still 


necessary in most. countries to as- 


and replacing materie lost by at- 


trition. ay a assistance is 
proposed uropean coun- 
try in’ the North Atlantic Treaty 
ization. A small amount of 
ical exchange assistance. is 
proposed. 


Continued economic support is 
uired for Berlin, and - military 
economic support for Spain 
and Yugoslavia. 
* 


IN ASIA and the Middle East 
serious risk of aggression still ex- 
ists. The program recommends ag- 
gregate military assistance of ap- 
proximately $1,640,000,000 for 
countries in these regions which 
must maintain substantial forces 
in the field to resist possible at- 


The request for military-assist- 
ance authorization in fiscal year 
1957 is substantially larger than 
the requests and a i for 
this purpose for the past two 


majority. 
The 


SOLON’S ADVICE ) 
SOLON, asked how justice could be secured in Athens, replied, 
“If those who are not injured feel as indignant as those who are.” 
This is especially good advice 
is under subtle and pervasive attack, as at present. The attack comes 
of imagination. Minorities whose rights are~threatened are quicker 
to band together in their own defense than in the defense of other 
minorities. The same is 4rue, with less reason, of segments of the 


at a time when our Bill of Rights 
our own indifference and failure 


moral is that if each minority, each professional group, and 
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TV VIEWS 


Television Diogenes 


By BEN LEVINE 


INTERVIEWS are among 
the oldest and most effective 
forms of dramatic art. 


Prometheus, crucified by 


Zeus on a rock ‘in the Cau* 


casus ‘mountains, gives one long 
agonizing interview to the daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and other protag- 
anists and antagonists in Aeschy- 
Jus’ ancient tragedy. 

Socrates, in Plato’s philosophi- 
cal dransas, used the question and 
answer form to re 
draw out ideas: = 
that he hadi. 
planted in  hisk& 
victims’ heads, asa 
a magician pro-j Ae 2 


duces rabbits ee 
ao 


~ 


from a hat. ay 
And _ television i 
continues the tra- 3 
dition, in press @ La 
conferences, per- == 
son-to-person tetes-a-tetes, youth 
forums and giveaway quizzes. The 
cross - examination is most inter- 
esting when it is most “cross,” and 
jt sinks to dullness when there 
is reason to suspect collusion. 


Fa Morrow reached the* zenith 
of his career when le fought Mc- 
Carthy with his Diogénes house-to- 
house search for the honest poli- 
tician. In the succeeding months, 
however, Mr. Morrorw’s ever-pres- 
ent cigarette has tended to become 
a pipe of peaee, and he has been 
using his skill to pilot his subjects 
away from the shoals of contro- 
versy. 


% 
“* 
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A NEW Diogenes has arisen, 
however, with a lantern as pene- 
trating as a fluoroscope. He is Mike 
Wallace, and his subjects go on the 
dock (voluntarily, even eagerly) at 
his night court on Channel 5 from 
11 to midnight. Mr. Wallace is a 
young man with a gentle manner 
and a_ kid-gleve voice, but he 
probes into wounds with a sharp 
scalpel. His is no idle curiosity, for 
he comes to his nightly session 
primed with information. 

An old proverb says, “Do not 
speak about rope in the house of 
the hangman,” but this is not the 
way of the American reporter. 
When, with roles reversed, Mr. 
Wallace cross - examined ~ Judge 
Samuel Liebowitz, he mentioned 
that the judge had sentenced 14 
men to death in his career on the 
bench and then he asked the judge, 
“Did you ever personally witness 
an ‘execution?’ This was the climax 
to a series of searching queries on 
capital punishment. 

Leibowitz also had to answer 
questions like, “Judge, have you 
ever done anything that might 
even be technically called a crime?” 
This elicited an interesting confes- 
sion. It seems that Leibowitz was 
one of those East Side lads who 
raided the neighborhood for wood 
to make bonfires on Election Night. 

I remember those nightmare 
nights of my childhood, when the 
tough guys on my street seized 
anything loose in stores or hallways 
and gassed them into rearing, roar- 
ing flames whose sparks threaten- 
ed catastrophe to the crowded 
tenements, Fire engines clanged all 
night in the race to-stamp out the 
work of these gay incendiaries. 

" * 


MIKE WALLACE’S questions 
had the judge often shifting un- 
easily in his witness chair. Mike 
quoted Leibowitz to the effect that 
Bronkiyn was still infested with 
racketeers, and also that no racket- 
eers could exist unless some top 
“ee figures were being paid 
Oo 


“Who is being paid off?” Mike 
asked, 

The judge made one speech that 
hemmed, and another speech that 
hawed, andi finally he tried flattery, 
telling Mike he missed his voca- 
tion; he skiould have been a crim- 
inal Jawyer, but merciless Mike 
commente, with the ingratitude 


of the unlitibable: “You said you 


* 
. 


wouldn't dodge the question, but 


you haven't answered it.” ) 
* 


ROBERT HARRISON, publish- 
er of the scandal magazine, “Con- 
fidential,” took his place with 
brassy confidence on the Mike Wal- 
lace dock following Judge Leibo- 
witz. It was at once obvious that 
Mr. Wallace disliked Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Harrison disliked every- 
one, 

I don’t know what makes this 
peeping publisher so anxious to let 
people peep at him on the TV 
screen, but he probably figures 
that in a capitalist world of wolves 
even the mangy ones need not hide 
in sheep’s clothing. Or he cynically 
counts.on TV appearances to ex- 
pand a bloated circulation. 


Mr. Harrison, apparently feeling 
warm even before the first ques- 
tion, took off his coat and tie. 
Latér he took off even his shirt, 
revealing a smooth white_ well-fed 
torso that to my _ prejudiced imag- 
ination was as sinister as a man- 
size maggot in a moonlit mausol- 
eum. 

Mike, who adapts his questions 
to the nature of his subject, shot 
over some low ones about Mr. 
Harrison's .marital status. He de- 
livered a mean curve with the 
query, “Mr. Harrison, have you 
any friends?” 

Of course, Mr. Harrison had 
friends, -many friends. Pressed to 
name some, he mentioned Sammy 
Davis and Jackie Gleason, who 
were, people tell me, among re- 
cent victims of his nasty magazine. 


It may be pertinent here to. 


point out that the reason why Mr. 


ee 
2 fe 
JUDGE LEIBOW!1Z 


Harrison stripped off his shirt was 
to show the scar of a gunshot 
wound, to prove it was no public- 
ity stunt when a “friend” shot him 
by accident during a hunt in the 
San Domingo forests. 

* 


“CONFIDENTIAL” magazine’s 
circulation, we were told, has 
reached 4,500,000, the biggest in 
the world, and no doubt this was 
why Mr. Harrison’s answer to the 
most embarrassing questions were 
so quick and so smug. He spoke 


* like a politician with 4,500,000 


votes in his knapsack. 

He frankly admitted that. a. ris- 
ing circulation was .his sole aim, 
and he disposed of criticism by 
saying it was born of envy. He 
quoted Max.Lerner about pornog- 
raphy in the press, and though 
he had no comment when Mike 
Wallace observed that both the 
press and Harrison’s magazine 
could both be condemned, he was 
not perturbed, for always in his 
mind's ear there was the bi-monthly 
jingle of proene 25-cent pieces. 


THE Soviet Union * can boast, 
with truth, that no magazine like 
“Confidential” poisons the air of 
a socialist country, ~- 

In this country I think it would 


' be harmful to tighten up our libel 


laws against Mr. Harrison, for the 


By MILLY SALWEN 


THE floodtide of crisis in 
Europe and the Middle East 
that swept the United Nations 
in the past month caught the 


secretariat, the full-time work- 
staff, at a moment when everyone 
was hoping for a breather. 

They had just gotten past. the 
important Atoms for Peace con- 
ference, which drew scientists, dele- 
gates and observers from 82 coun- 
tries, and the Radiation Commit- 
tee session that followed. 

Then came the seizure of the 
Suez Canal, and Egypt was inyad- 
ed, 

* 


WHEN the emergency broke, 
the backstage machinery that keeps 


UN rolling shifted into high. All - 


the 4,000 staff people—the messen- 
gers, the elevator and phone opera- 
tors, those at the registry desk and 
on guard duty, nurses in the clinic, 
cafeteria workers — sand wich- 
es and endless tanks of coffee for 
the delegates’ lounge, the clean-up 
squads and those with special jobs 
—plunged into work around the 
clock, prepared to work a 90-hour 
week with no foreseeable end. 

News correspondents assigned to 
UN are normally a corps of around 
70 to 90. Now, with war threaten- 
ing in Egypt, more than 200 swarm- 
ed into headquarters to cover the 
story. Messengers, cable room and 
wireless workers were available to 
them at all hours. At one point 
Western Union quadrupled its staff 
to handle the all-night volume of 
work. 

* 

UN itself has only two reporters, 
Mrs. Marcia Cooper and Stanley 
‘yan, to handle the flow of news 
from the conference floor. Unlike 
other news workers, who are limit- 


ed in space and free to.select high-, 


lights, they are responsible for a 
running account. They work in 
short’ “takes,” spelling each other, 
digesting the news with occasional 
quotes. 

With the almost continuous ses- 
sions, lasting often through five in 
the morning, they found their dis- 
patches for a single day running 
as long as 150, 170 pages. 

As they completed a page of 
copy, it was rushed to the Docu- 
ments Section, where a crew of 
typists, proofreaders, mimeograph 
operators processed it through the 
acschaaieal end. 

The document staff was also 
standing by to handle the work of 
translators, who transcribe the 
speeches into French, Russian, 
Spanish or English, the working 
languages of UN. 

During the emergency session 
on Israel alone, they translated 253 


speeches. ... 
* 


IF YOU switched on the radio 
during any of the UN sessions you 


awe 


— —-— —--+---— 


political and cultural situation be- 
ing what it is, a tighter net would 


. probably catch only more political 


heretics. 

But it is not all light in the 
USSR and darkness in our country. 
With all the good features of So- 
viet TV mentioned by Irving Le- 
vine of NBC in a recent issue of 
TV Guide, I did not read of a 
show similar -to Night Beat, in 
which a Mike Wallace puts to a 
Soviet official impertinent, impu- 
dent, well-informed, questions. 

The perfect set-up is one. in 
which the baby is not. thrown out 
with the dirty bath, in which Mike 
Wallaces are not thrown out with 
the Robert Harrisons, 


* 


“DIAMOND Cut Diamond” 


. should have been the title of the 


interview.the next night with Mary 
Margaret McBride on Night Beat, 
for Miss McBride in more than two 
decades on radio has established 
wreems ig hz a reputation on her 
own in the fine art of reviewing. 
Mike asked the one question that 
gor to the ay of bsige es 
radio activity. Was she really, M 
asked, as fon®’of the foods she 
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Observers and workers at the United Nations: Above, a>partial vie 
at the recent emergency session of the General Assembly which di 
and Hungarian situations. Right, teletype operators transmit news ac 


sion to all parts of the world. 


might have heard a calm, cultured 
voice saying, “This is the United 
Nations. Ladies and. gentlemen, 
from United Nations headquarters 
in New York, UN radio is now 
transmitting over an international 
network . . . by shortwave to Eu- 
rope, North Africa and the Middle 
East. . .. In 15 minutes, we will 
be joined by Tangier, which will 
relay this program... . .° 

This is Irving Berenson. He is 
Supervisor of North American Pro- 
grams, but more important than 
the title is the fact that he held 
his post, alone through the crucial 
week, with perhaps three hours off 
mike now and then. 

The day of the emergency As- 
sembly session, the one that fun- 
nelled into a 3 a.m. meeting of the 
Security Council, he adel 15 
hours at a stretch. 


Only his routine introductory re- 
marks, of , course, are scripted— 
“from there on you shut your eyes, 
take a deep breath, and talk!” 

That he talked well is shown by 
the spurt of mail Berenson has been 
getting, postmarked mostly from 
cities along the Eastern seaboard, 
but some of it surprising, ‘like the 
letter from Vancouver that arrived 
one morning recently. 

“I didn’t know they heard us 
there,” he said. “In this crisis so 
many stations have come in—I guess 
the Dominion network picked it up 
for relay.” 

He wouldn’t say exactly what 
was in the letter, just that “they 
are tremendously encouraging.” The 
talk was cut short when he check 
ed his watch: “Have to be back 


in the booth in seven minutes.” 
* 


PROBABLY the hardest working 
people anywhere in UN during 
those frenzied days were the in- 
terpreters, busy at the microphone 
in glassed-in booths, set high in 
the wide curved walls of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Below them, anyone in the au- 
dience could: flip the earphone 
switch and tune in on running 
translations in French, Russian, 


ne eer eres Ne ee ee ee ee ee me _~— 


vertised as hér rhapsodies indi- 
cated? | 

Miss McBride insisted she was 
perfectly sincere. 

I remember the time when her 
poetry and passion sent me, and 
I am sure millions of others, into 
the grocery store looking for her 
favorite brand of canned potato 
chips. The smooth flow of words 
that is Mary Margaret McBride can 
turn bread into cake and water in- 
to wine. She couldn't do it if she 
wasnt sincere, but I believe it is 
the self-induced sincerity of the 
skillful actress. 

To a question as to why she 
never married ,she answered as 
simply and truthfully as*a charac- 
ter in a Shavian play. She didn't 
have the time. 

She was asked her reaction to 
some famous people. Among them 
mentioned was Nikita Khruschev. 
Here this food rhapsodist showed 
she had a keen sense of which side 
her bread was buttered on, She 
looked unutterable things, and 
after an impressive silence she said 
the most devastating thing she 
could think of. He was, she mur- 
mured, “a ham, like us.” . 


Which pas an inwolun trib- 
ute as well as a studied insult. 


English or Spanish at the moment 
he was watching the delegate 
speaking from the rostrum. UN 
radio, of course, was piping it to 
the world. 

* 

UN parlance distinguishes be- 
tween interpreters and the transla- 
tors, who do parallel work, but 
with documents, on paper. For the 
on-the-spot verbal work, enormous 
skill is required—a quickness with 
languages, endurance, and an _in- 
formed, alert mind, so that techni- 
cal words make sense as they come 
through the mike. 

They work so smoothly that few 
can detect the second’s pause to 
cover a cough, to catch a sip of 
water, to catch up on a missed 
word or smothered word, even 
when an interpeter turns the miké? 
over to the relief man, sometimes 
in the middle of a sentence. 

“It's a matter of microphone dis- 
cipline,” Hogg said.- “And _ then, 
too, when two people work togeth- 
er for months, they get in step, 
they get organized.” - 


-At the peak of the crisis, Hogg | 


circulated among the working staff, 
keeping tabs and delivering a tray- 
ful of coffee every hour or so. 
“Most of them were so keen and 
willing,” he said, “it wasn’t a ques- 


Three Sh 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


ONE hundred and eighty- 
three years ago, on the night 
of December 16, 1773, tea 
worth 18,000 pounds sterling 
was swallowed up by the 
waters of Boston Harbor. More 
than tea went overboard that night; 
this was an attack by the colo- 
nists upon the very principle of 
imperialist taxation which the 


mightiest power of the day im- 4 


posed upon America. 

Of the taxes with which Parlia- 
ment burdened Americans, organ- 
ized resistance had already forced 
the repeal of all but one—the tax 
on tea. But; wrote Sam Adams, 


“there remains enough to fix the | 


precedent. If therefore we ‘are 
silent while the single duty on tea 
is continued, we are in extreme 
hazard.” i 

Late in 1773, three ships loaded 
with tea began the voyage to Bosz 


ton. The movement against the tax™ 


began, as did most progressive 
activities in the Boston of that day, 
with a meeting of artisans. Then, 
for a town assembly that came 
together on Nov. 5, Sam Adams, 
builder of the Sons of Liberty and 
the Committees of Raha He. 
prepared resolutions which were 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 
The resolutions concluded with a 
warning: 

“That whoever shall directly or 


indirectly countenance this attempt, © 


III. tet, 


ON atti A te ee 


ee eee 


or, in any wise aid or abet in. un- © 
loading, receiving, or vending. the * 


tea sent or to be sent out by the 


East India Company while it re-— 
mains subject to the payment of a— 


duty here, is an enemy to America.” 


Philadelphia and New York had 


already taken similar steps. 


“ACTION MUST be immediate; 
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the audience 
i the Mideast. 
ts of the ses- 


m of keeping them going. The 
ty was to get them to go to 
I knew I might need them 
xt morning. es 


FOR those who wonder what 
raws this devotion from 4000 peo- 
le from \all parts of the world, 
here's one answer that’s easy and 
ccurate: overtime pay. But money 
} a small part of it. 

UN is a kind of international vil- 
age. You see it in the halls, even 
e doors, which say “Poussez- 
irez along with “push” and 
“som It has its own post office and 
shops along the concourse, dining 
rooms, a beauty parlor. It even has 
ts own laws (beer is sold Sundays 
and. Election Day in the fourth 
oor cafeteria, because you realize, 
ts an island surrounded by Man- 
hattan). AS one pert secretary put 
it, “we have everything here but 
bed to sleep in.” 

Actually, UN has even that—in 
Parkway Village, its housing de- 
elopment near Jamaica, Queens. 
nd the bulletin board in the sec- 

retariat building testifies to a lively 
social life: tennis and chess tourna- 
ments, lectures, movies, bridge 
clubs. 

It was into this close, almost in- 
timate community that the emer- 
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The main United Nations building (left) seen from the East River. 
In the distance (right) the Empire State building rears its spire. 


gency crashed. Suddenly, their clus- 
ter of buildings along the East 
River jumped into focus as the 
world capital. It created the self- 


less, uniting spirit that you see 


nee 


os of Tea at Griffin's Wharf 


ee ships loaded with tea had 
sdiled into Boston Harbor, making 
fast at Griffin's Wharf, setting the 
town bélls ringing danger. It was 
the demand of the colonists that 
the ships return at once to Eng- 
land, without unloading. 
On Dec. 14, and again on Dec. 
16, the people of Boston met at 
the Old South Church. A volun- 
teer guard of the Sons of Liberty 
meanwhile patroled the docks, 
ostensibly to protect the property, 
actually to prevent the cargo from 
being stealthily landed. 
At sunset of Dec. 16, word came 
to those gathered at the church 
that the royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts colony had refused clear- 
ance papers. And Sam Adams as 
chairman stepped down from the 
platform with the quiet statement: 
“This meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country.” At once, 
from the street outside, came a 
war-whoop of citizens who had 
#been awaiting this signal. 

_ Regarding what eccurred on the 
Boston docks that night, Sam Ad- 
ams wrote to Arthur Lee, London 
agent of the Massachusetts colony, 
a letter entirely factual, reciting 
with care the évents in their order, 
the towns involved, the numbers of 
men involved, the pounds of. tea 
jnvolved—a painstakingly exact ac- 
counting for the ledger of history, 
yet glowing with a sense of revo- 
Cacmery accomplishment. 


_ “| AM NOW to inform you,” 
‘wrote Adams, “of as remarkable 
an event as has yet happened since 
the commencement of our struggle 
for American liberty. The meeting 
of the town of Boston was suc- 
ceeded by the arrival of the ship 
‘Falmouth, Ca 
thests of the East India Company's 


/ 


Hall, with 114 


“The next day the people met in 
Faneuil Hall, without observing 
the rules prescribed by law for 
calling them together; and although 
that hall is capable of holding 
1,200 or 1,300 men, they were 
soon obliged for the want of room 
to adjourn to the Old South Meet- 
ing-House, where were assembled 
upon this important occasion 5,000, 
some say 6,000 men. Their resolu- 
tions you will observe im an en- 
closed printed paper. 

“It naturally fell upon the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence for the 
town of Boston to see that these 
resolutions were carried into effect. 
This committee, finding that the 
owner of the ship was by no mean$ 
disposed to take the necessary 
steps for sailing back to London, 
thought it best to call in the com- 
mittees of Charlestown, Brookline, 
Roxbury, and Dorchester, for their 
advice and assistance. The people 
finding all their endeavors totally 
frustrated, dissolved the meeting. 
In less than four hours every chest 
of tea on board three ships which 
had by this time arrived, three 
hundred and forty-two chests, was 
thrown into the sea.” 

* 


OF THIS DESTRUCTION, car- 
ried out by merchants, mechanics, 
dock-workers, farmers, disguised b 
blackened faces and outlandish 
rags, Adams at once notified the 
Committees of Correspondence in 
other towns, for these committées 
had spun a web that bound every 

olony to every - other. 

The letter dispatched by fast 
couriers who left Boston on Dec. 
17 was brief, strictly to the point— 
for horses were saddled and riders 
were waiting: it was also a little 
breathless in its realization that an 
action ‘had ‘been taken which could 
never be recalled, and that Massa- 


one responded. 


when a small town is struck by 
flood, or a forest fire. 

In those crucial days, UN had to 
work. Everyone felt it. And every- 


—_—_— — _ — 


and her sister colonies 
tasks for which no 


The hurried 


chusetts 
now faced 
guide-posts existed. 
communication read: 

“Yesterday we had a greater 
meeting of the body than ever, 
the country coming in-from 20 
miles around, and every step was 
taken that was practicable for re- 
turning the teas. The moment it 
was known that Mr. Rotch could 
not obtain a pass for his ship, a 
number of people huzzed in the 
street, and in a very little time 
every ounce of tea on board of 
the Captains Hall, Bruce and Cof- 
fin were immersed in the bay. 

“The spirit of the people on this 
occasion surprised all parties who 
viewed the scene. 

“We conceived it our duty to 
afford you the most early advice 
of this interesting event by express 
which departing immediately 
obliges us to conclude.” 


. 
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‘brief 
reviews 
of the 


newer films 


by david platt 


THE BAD SEED (Warner 
Bros.): Well acted, directed and 
suspenseful—but frightful entertain- 
ment calculated to make anyone 
with an aversion to violence sus- 
picious of every e@hild who is a 
poor mixer and doesn't like people 
to paw over her. 

It’s about a little girl who com- 
mits three terrible murders before 
her ninth birthday, but feels she 
has done nothing wrong. The real 
horror, however, is in the film's 
unscientific and reactionary prem- 
ise that a child can inherit the de- 
sire to kill from her parents. The 
‘bad seed’ is in the bloodstream, 
says the film, and nothing can 
change it. The murdering instinct 
is present in the child, at birth, in- 
herited in the same way that Pas- 
cal and Mozart inherited their ab- 
sorbing _ passion for mathematics 
and music. This dangerous attack 
on basic scientific truths remains 
unchallenged to the very spend of 
the picture. “Ay{ 

° ° 6 

POWER AND THE PRIZE 
(MGM); Robert Taylor plays a 
bright young corporation executive 
(the protege of Burl Ives—a ruthless 
titan of industry) who goes abroad 
on company business, meets some 
interesting people including a 
beautiful Austrian refugee and re- 
turns home with the conviction 
that’ human dignity is more im- 
portant than money Or power. 

In the ensuing struggle for the 
top post in the company, the young 
exec who alleadl a conscience 
and ethics overseas, succeeds in 
ousting the old-style crooked boss. 


The significant new thing about. 


all this is that he wins control of 
the board despite being called a 
radical and a traitor for associating 
with people against whom there's 
a suspicion of communism. 

In its trank criticism of the ‘red’ 
smear technique, this MGM film 
seems to be reflecting in a small 
way, the trend away ais McCar- 


thvism. 
' e ° ° 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BE- 
HIND — (Paramount): Recruiting 
poster for the armed services: -Tells 
how Uncle Sam made a soldier out 
of an insufferable héel who hates 
army life and lives only for the 
hour that he'll be discharged for 
shirking his duties. 

The conversion of this bad little 


boy into a hero is done with al] the — 


subtlety of a bull at large in a shop 
filled with china. This sort of thing 
would be intolerable without hu- 
mor and Guy Trosper’s screenplay 
is not deficient on that score. One 
of the lines that rocked the house 
when I was there was the army 
psychiatrist asking the reluctant 
draftee if he ever had spells of de- 
pression. “I'm unhappy right now!” 


was his retort. 
° 7 = 


ATTACK (United Artists): Grip- 
ping movie about an officer from 


¢ 


the deep South whose incom- 
petence, cowardice and crooked- 
ness was directly responsible: for 
the death of nearly twenty men 
during the Battle of the Bulge. 

The film is brilliantly acted by 
Eddie Albert, as the spineless, 

te ; 

bourbon-drinking ‘captain who has 
nothing but contempt for the men 
he leads, and Jack Palence, as the 
angry lieutenant who swears hell 
shove a grenade down the cap- 
tain’s throat and pull the pin if he 
ever loses another man on account 
of him. 


The Pentagon frowned on the 
movie. It was the first Hollywood 
war film in years which failed to 
get the usual cooperation of the 
top brass. Congressman Melvin 
Price (D-Il]) who is a member of 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee called the Pentagon refusal 
of cooperation “a shamelul at- 
tempt td impose censorship.” He 
suggested that the brass would 
have had no complaints if, instead 
of officers, enlisted men were pre- 
sented as cowards and weaklings. 


° ° ° 

SOLID GOLD CADILLAC (Col- 
umbia): Witty farce about a col- 
lection of crooked corporation 
heads and a young woman named 
Laura Partridge who throws a 
stockholders meeting into an up- 
roar by asking embarrassing ques- 
tions of the chairman of the board, 
such as what does he do to earn 
his fabulous salary. 

Judy Holliday, an artful per- 
former with a rich and lively comic 
sense, plays the part of the imper- 
tinent stockholder who holds ten 
shares, worth a couple of hundred 
bucks, in a mammoth corporation 
with assets running into the bil- 
lions, and demands to know why 
dividends are falling off. 

There are some sharp satirical 
thrusts at crooked businessmen 
who are incompetent as well as 
crooked. One of them is shown 
gloating over the ease with which 
he threw into bankruptcy a-com- 
pany that turned out to be his 
own. However, the film starts 
going downhill when the crooks 
give the bothersome and aggressive 
small stockholder a job with unde- 
fined tasks to keep her quiet and 
she devotes her time to writing 
warm and friendly notes to the 
companys small stockholders. The 
crooks are exposed. Judy, the 
friend of the little people marries 
Paul Douglas, the only honest ty- 
coon on the board, and lives hap- 
pily ever after with the gold Ca- 
dillac she received as a wedding 
gift from the small stockholders. 
Ah! life! 

° ° ° 


TEA AND SYMPATHY (MGM): 
For the most part this one is skill- 
ful pleading for tolerance for the 
man who is different, the non-con- 
formist, the “off-horse” who prefers 
walking alone to riding with the 
pack. 

The story tnfolds in a New 
England prep school where the 
sons of the well-off are taught how 
to get ahead in the ruthless world 
of business. In this school there’s 
no room for anyone searching for 
deeper goals. There’s no room for 
Tom Lee, a lonely, sensitive young 
fellow who's tormented and bullied 
and suspected of homosexuality by 
his classmates because he doesn’t 
talk or walk as they do and—horrors 
—he wants to .be a folk singer. 
John Kerr who originated this role 


.on the stage brilliantly conveys the 


young man’s mental anguish and 
frustration at having his love for 
music and theatre so misunder- 
stood that he is dubbed “sister-boy.” 


' ~ After a while, howevez, the main 


theme is swamped by the tender 
love s between the two Kerrs— 
Jehn and: Deborah, «¢ ; 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Dear Editor: 

The latest reports from Hung- 
ary compel me te ask some ques- 
tions. | 

Is the government which the 
Hungarian rebels are fighting the 
mm of the majority of 


If it this democratic sup- 
rt, how could the army have 
faile@ to crash the rebelfi ? 

Why had it to ask for Soviet 
armed 


Did not the ‘Soviet leaders 
know that their forces were 
fighting to crush the 16-day gen- 
eral strike, not just a minority of 
rebels? | 

Their action suggests that the 
new regime was ocrati- 
cally imposed by Stalin. If this 
is so, the Soviet leaders are act- 
ing as if they are determined to 
carry on his bad work. 

This would explain more clear- 
ly why Bulganin and Khrushchev 


could not take a decisive stand 


against Stalin at the time of’ his 
election as general secretary of 
the party. 

If they are fighting a majority 
of the Hungarian , they 
: not know- 
ing. This 


The farmer-labor coalition in 
Montana scored substantial gains 
in the November elections.. The 
Jone, remaining Republican Con- 
— Orvin Fjare, was de- 

im a close race. by LeRoy 
Anderson. , cked 
the 

The 


Demecrats gained control of 
both houses of the state legisla- 
ture for: the first time since 
1938, and most of the elected 


against a number of rate in- 
creases granted to utility com- 
nies. oil, utility and other 
ig corporations in Montana cdn- 
centrated a campaign of lies and 
slander against Olsen - 
don and were able to 
them.—J.H. 2 - 


Soviet Action in 

Hungary Justified 
CLEVELAND 

Dear Editor: 

As a worker who did not have 
very much chance to get a tech- 
nical educatio I have = 
loi liti iting rma 
of the suppostion that those who 
were better equi techincally 
could do a better job of formulat- 
ing thesis or polemics. But I 
= wrong ag eal from now on I 
will put my thinking on paper 
no matter how difficult or pain- 
ful it is for me from a technical 
point of view. 

Using the Hungarian situation 
and the statement of some of 
our: leaders, the National Com- 
mittee and the Daily Worker, I 
can fiow understand what Com- 


rade Khrushchev meant when § gl 


he stated that some Comrades 
were getting lost in the dépen 
field. : 

We must constantly remember 
that the Hungarian Horthy Gov- 
ernment was a fascist Govern- 
ment — supported by clerical 
fascism; was an ally of Hitler 
Germany imperialism, and the 
Hungarian armies along with 
Hitler's armies attacked the So- 
viet Union and the Hungarian 


people did not rebel against it, 


or did not protest against it 
either. We should also remem- 
ber that some of those Hungarian 
fascists who are in America bra 
about the fact that when the 
Horthy fascist organizations 
were being liquidated they ad- 
vised them to go into the Hun- 
garian Communist Party and 
some of them be dace alee 
the top leadership. 

‘We must also remember that 
Project X and the Voice of 
America were organized for the 
purpose of counter-revolution, 
and to establish jumping-off 
bases for attack and war on the 


Horthy fascists who had gotten 


out of the country; made thou- 


id agents along 


of others in | 


the border, which they did, be- 
tween fifty and one hundred 
thousand of them. 


We must remember that be- 


; 
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By SADIE V. AMTER 


| Adriatic Sea -at agp 
appears to si 

alk the sky, south, north and 
is ablaze “i sw ‘ ry 
ma, rose a all re 
isea and pd. gs Ps 

We spent many hours at the 
waters odes: entranced by the sea 
We saw 


and vast > se yom out 

before us. | — 
of large and 

at dock and take off 


and we wa ) 
in their 


and goi 

from thi 
m this seaport 

the fishermen gliding 


bridge separating the 
. The gaily colored 
boats crowded together at all 
gles in the canal on a | 
jis a delightful sight. Broa 
pavements flank the canal. 
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ALL THE HOUSES and b 
ings are of brick or stone; 
bricks are covered with 
They are built to wi 
terrible winds of winter called 
Bora, which are of such intensi 
that each year some lives 
They appear to originate 
north west and there is one 
ion that they are due to 
imity of the Alps. I wa 
such lashing wind and rain 
poured down like a ri 
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& ithe sky. We watched through 


double casement windows. 


extra. | 
with heavy whipped cream. ~ 
These 


PEOPLE IN ITALY are poor 
compared to the standards of 
American working class. Wag 
jare low _ the cost of food 
amount . proteins, eggs, m 
butter, yee ee sme “| 

i moll 
beyond the reach of the pay 
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In Trieste and throughout I 
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daughter's table. | 
The cheapest fish and the 

lfish that poor workers can aff 
is the sardine, which after a 
ijcloudy night, the fishermen bring 


jback in great quantities. These 
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MY TWO MONTHS visit in Italian Trieste is over and my 


does not make a bad meal, 
rd on food. In/ing on these occasions. 
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all summer, people come and go, 
and every S y the inevitable 
esta’ takes place and then the 
is with several hun- 


ed people. 
There is music, singing and danc- 
There 


bring sandwiches and buy 
or other drinks—even_bot- 
a. The American coca- 


p 
ePiEzé 


pes 


i The seo this — 
a paragraph to her story a 
her son-in-law and r whom 


We an'Con trol Accidents 
--Qur Nation's No. | Killer 


ACCIDENTS are Amer- 
ica’s greatest cause of death 
and disability. As a civiliza- 
tion becomes more mechan- 
ized, the mortality and mor- 


bidity rate increases seemingly 
in ree proportion. The 
pianlessness inherent in our eco- 
nomic and social system is tragic- 
ally felt in the sphere of acci- 
dent prevention. 

I will not quote the many 
statistics concerned with acci- 
dents as everyone has read them 
in the daily, press — screaming 
headlines proclaiming that over 
' 400 people "were killed on the 
last Labor Day weekend or that 
two to five people are killed in 
Los Angeles County by automo- 
biles. 

It has been estimated that 
more people have been killed by 
autos than by wars.. One need 
not belabor the point. Traffic 
accidents are a serious and ter- 
rible threat to' our people. The 
situation promises to get worse 
with more cars, more power and 
speed, older people driving, 
greater discrépancy between the 
pe of roads and that of cars. 

Perhaps some will say a doc- 
tor should stick to medicine as is 
generally understood. But this is 
medicine—preventive medicine 
of finding ways and means to 
prevent illness. from_ getting 
started. Success here would save 
literally thousands of lives, pre- 
vent years of suffering, and 


many man-hours of work, re-. 


lieve the load on hospitals, doc- 
tors, and courtroom dockets, and 
permit all of us to breath easier 
on the highways. 

* 


I BELIEVE that much can 
be done to control the automo- 


bile, just as we can control smog, 
the atom bomb, and the other 
problems we have created in this 
machine age.. To begin to solve 
this problem, we must take a 
new, fresh, completely revolu- 


tionary approach. 


' Anything short of a sweeping 
change will allow 800 horsepower 
machines to slaughter us at an 
ever increasing rate. This can- 
not be a voluntary solution, it 
must be a forceful, legal one. 
I ask anyone who disagrees to 
look upon the mangled body of 
an accident victim on the high- 
way. 7 

The following suggestions are 
respectfully submitted (I am 
sure that experts in various re- 
lated fields could work out the 
details): 

© Establishment of a Secre- 
tary of Safety in the President's 
cabinet, with power to propose 
and enforce legislation related to 
safety, particularly traffic safety. 

® A national speed limit of, 
say, 60 miles per ata3 

Realistic speed limits in 
cities—that is, 25 mile per hour 
zones should mean just that. If 
not, the zoning should be 35 or 
40 miles per hour, etc. 

© “Governors on all but emer- 
gency motor vehicles so that no 


«sone could go faster than the 


agreed em national speed lim- 
it. (It’s about as necessary to go 
75 or 80°miles per hour as it is 
to have a hole in your head—and 
at that speed you have a good 
chance of getting one.) 

® Periodic physical checkups 
as a requirement for license re- 
newal. These checkups should 
be ‘extensive enough to weed 
out those who are unfit to op- 
erate powerful and dangerous 
machines. At a certain age, say 


50 or 55, the checkups should 
become more frequent and more 
extensive. If a physical impair- 
ment pertinent to driving is 
found, a driver's license should 
be issued only after responsible 
and competent consideration is 


given to each individual case. | 


Remember: that case may cause 


many deaths or injuries. After | 


all, engineers and airline pilots 


are made to conform to certain | 
minimal physical Standards (and | 
with good reason); so why not | 
operators of other motor, ve- 


hicles? 
® No license to anyone under 


‘ eighteen years of age. 


® Periodic  sttingent 
checks on all motor vehicles. 
® Periodic. stringent safety 


safety 


® Road safety to be improved | 


drastically. 
* 


THESE PROPOSALS when 


properly worked out and en- | 


acted into laws—national laws 
for this is a national, problem— 
should be enforced sthictly. Stiff 
penalties should be provided. 
For example: anyone’ going over 
the national speed limit ~ eere 
be given a large fine (say $500) 
and a jail sentence reaching into 
several months. Too _much? 
Look at the dead victim of ar 
auto accident, age 4 years. Not 
nearly enough! 

This type of progress could 
cost a lot of money, would re- 
quire much time and effort, and 
would result in great changes 
in many aspects of our lives. 
But it would surely effect a re- 


duction of the horrible slaughter | 


we see today, and in the long 
run we would save lives, money, 
property, man hours of wale 
and untold amounts of grief and 
suffering. 


—_— 


Christmas Means. New Toys 


Shop and Buy Wisely 


THIS IS A _ sentiment 


easily believed on Christ- 


mas Day, when happy ex- 
cited faces reward one’s 
previous efforts. 

However, shopping for chil- 
dren can be the most frustrating 
experience. Toy departments 

ill soon be crowded and con- 
fusing; temporary “clueless” sales 
, and tagging whining chil- 

ren will seem intent on destroy- 
so ged most generous motives: 
bulky purchases are toted home, 
only to be regretted later as in- 
appropriate or a waste of money. 

Here are some suggestions 
from the toy-testing committee 
of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers: 


Start now cleaning out toy 


shelves. Broken and outgrown 
toys are often renovated for less 
fortunate children by some com- 
munity organizations. Next plan 
the children’s toy buying the 
way you would a_ wardrobe. 
What do they need? How can 
you add to what they have to 
ive the old things longer play 
ifeP Grandparents and aunts 
ean also ask strategic questions 
that will cut down wasteful buy- 


“Kollow os six panciolee of 
good toy design and you cant 
£° far wrong. They are as fol- 

~ @ Toys should suit the indi- 
vidual needs of each child—his 
ge and interests. 


few large well-ma 
toys has” lots of small — 


size and scale with others. 
© Toys can stimulate new in- 
terests. You can buy with a 


purpose. 

® Toys can be found in every- 
day shiects Be resourceful 
wher shopping, try the hardware 
and stationery stores. 

If you keep .these six prin- 
ciples in mind, the joys of Christ- 
mas Day may all year. 


© Budget your play dollar. It - 


is often wise\to pay more for a 
multi-pur- 


pose 
wind-up, short-lived types. 
® Be sure infant toys “can 


‘take it,” and are brightly col- 


~ 


_ored 


® Preschoolers like their toys 
large, child size..Six to tens like 
smaller ones, doll size. 
© Insist on safe eyes or all 
stuffed animals. : 
© The plastic is wonder- 
ful, Choose it each time over the 
hard brittle type, even for stock- 
ing. fillers. ma 
When buying expensive 
dolls, accept decent clothes with 


buttons, not pins, All stores now 


have some separate dolls clothes 
that have largé.arm holes, but- 
tons,~snaps or ic for 


manipulation. (Don’t be 


by unwashable frills.) 


' 
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“If we get out of this alive, Stupid. . . .” 


(Continued from Page 10) 
organizations, socialist groups, 
etc. 

That these letters urge the 


establishment of committees to 
raise funds for economic relief 


_ of Hungary in the form of cash, 


food, clothes, medical supplies. 


That the funds be turned over 
to the Trade Union Council of 
Hungary for them to distribute. 

That in the United States we 
urge all members and friends of 
the Communist Party, of Hun- 
gary, and of international solid- 
arity and peace, to give a days 
pay to Hungary. 

That we address letters to the 
Communist Parties of other 
countries urging that they take 
similar steps. 

That we address a_ special 
plea to the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. That this plea 
state the plain fact, like it or 
not, that the Soviet government 
is compromised in the minds of 
the Hungarian workers; that the 
workers of the Soviet Union can 
salvage the situation. That a 
frank and candid explanation of 
errors and the impasse now ex- 
isting be made to the Soviet 
workers; that they be rallied in 
factory, office and farm and 
urged to give a days pay in 
production of needed goods to 
Hungary; that they thus demon- 
strate the main concern of the 
Soviet Union is-to give tractors 
not tanks, bread not bullets to 
the Hungarian nation... . 


We suggest that the socialist « 


and capitaljst world engage in a 
vast competition as to who can 
give thé most aid the fastest for 
the restoration and expansion of 
the Hungarian economy. 

We suggest also that we tell 
the Hungarian workers what we 


have just proposed; that we state - 


our confidence in their ability 
to lead the nation as witnessed 
in the unity and discipline of 
their strike; that we support their 
demands for better living stand- 
ards, democracy and national 
sovereignty. 

But we urge them to use their 
discipline and unity and capa- 
city to lead the nation by tak- 
ing- up the reins of government, 
starting with Kadar, and going 
back to work now, negotia 
the question of withdrawal 


Since 
cates its intervention was based 


on the fear of fascist elements, we .. 


say to you: Remove this fear 


: 


Given the kirid of support 


‘you that we have outlined, and 


the concession to the fears of the 


‘sive orgainzations should | 


Party Vitality 
Dear Editor: 
The most important single 
development in our party dur- 
ing this difficult past year has 
been the rank-and-file members’ 


beginning to think for ‘them. 
selves, to speak, write; and ex- 
press criticisms and feelings of 
all kinds. Roughly, the corres- 
pondence column of the Daily - 
and Sunday Worker have aver- 
aged 5 letters a day during the 
past 6 months—about 700 letters 
at least were printed, and how 
many more were received for 
which there was. no room? 


Undoubtedly also, hundreds 
of letters were written and never 
sent to the paper for various 
reasons, and many more Opinions 
were worked out in discussions 
all over the cotintry which didn't 
get written down. 


A great ferment “has been 
taking place among our members 
and our .friends—much of their 
written expression is_ strong; 
forthright, skillful—revealin un- 
tapped resources for profound 
and courageous thinking, for 
leadership. This was particularly 
true of letters from industrial 
workers, and from towns outside 
of New York (for example, the 
steel workers fine discussion 
article, “The Road to Mass Unity 
fs not Easy’). This renaissance 
of the rank-and-file renews one’s 
faith in human vitality and Com- 
munist indestructibility. - 


Lets have some _ proposals 
about how to give effective form 
to rank-and-file opinion before, 
during, and after the Conven- 
tion. First, let’s make a study 
of the published letters (calling 
for more and newer ones at the 
same time); let’s get an indica- 
tion of opinion thus on basic 
issues from members and sym- 
pathizers. 

Next, how about asking each 
branch of the party to prepare 
a written statement of its views 
on the Draft Resolution and send 
this in directly to the national 
office; others such as young peo- 
ple who are close to us, former 

rty members, people who be- 
aed to now-defunct ey 
ask. 
ed to get together in groups and 
do the same thing. 

Let’s have a pre-convention 
committee of national . leaders 
read through ‘all these reports, 
sift their opinions, and plan to 
have them expressed by rank- 
and-file delegates at the various 
conventions. We will only hold 


Party 
them a 
their or- 


iS mass . 
convention. We must change our 
emphasis or we will not survive. 


~ALICR JEROME, 


 F) ; 
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flict with Reuther’s group on somé ference by the Inter-'},, the defeat of the attempted grab ; 
questions. |natianal Union af Electrical Work- | Suez and Egyptian territory, can j ‘Over Peacetime 


a 


A review of the NAM’s con ers. AFL-CIO, , visits tO:'have a beneficial effect on all fu- grandeur, that’ it. cap-\ I] , 
Senators in their during the} ,.-¢ events. uel you aed if T hed at ol p i 82e23s of A-Energy 


material leaves no doubt that the Zz ; 
unions, with main fire on the} ~ on ttle the advi praises the value of Nehrw’s visit!nelled ‘to. have one of these ate removal of restrictions on 
Reuther wi as “Communist,” (The fight to scu VISOTY!to Washington this week it can| behemoths wrapped up and sent! nuclear and thermonuclear civil- 

| de- help make 957 the year of an even|to my home. | an technology as a measure to 


sic ab hae dade as aw apo ts and}, Ceneva than that of 1955 
tives i in a : . i brighter Geneva t ‘ . was 

ig Bi as gh BUT ACTUALLY m j ran 
went out to the Rambk 


ahead. 
Fund Driv rie Stee Ot ne 
| an. 3, fo vote a } rule. 
e ae serve. = — noes vit plans to al ot i oe hh — It is 2 — hah 
yburn; .. o msure con e ican} Jj t are, Yale ’48 bark 
a i a cma om floor leader; hold on the office of state attorney ve Rl I gaa a ce 
general oree ne ew occupies. 
|The Pittsburgh , Staunchest/the Ramblers’ real power.” Let 
Republican porter among Ne-'ns Jook at the beautiful interior, 
gro weeklies, editorially called up- «“ 
ined ) : on Senator Johnson and Minority 
In New York City, Councilman}leader William F. Knowland ¢to 
;|Earl Brown challenged Senator: join the fight againstfilibusters. 


=| 16 DOCKERS HURT IN BLAST 
| SUE LUCKENBACH COMPANY 


E 


A $4,060,000 personal injury negligence suit was filed 
the Luckenbach Company last week by 15 
longshoremen. It was believed to be the first suit stemmin 
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West Coast Talks 


SAN FRANCISCO. — As. the the statement handed to the sub-) jer 
He charged : aes *,' Ken Be vy 
Un-American Activities Committee! o¢ the Constitution . . a 


165th anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights approached, the House 


’ 


was occupied, as usual, in tearing 
it to shreds. 

Following performances in 
Youngstown, O., and Chicago, an, 
Un-American Activities subcom-: 
mittee has been engaged during, 
the past week in smearing its way) 
through the West Coast. After 
three and a half days in Los 
Angeles, the subcommittee spent 
two in San Francisco and is sched- 
uled to wind up with two more 
in Seattle. 

But the West Coast talked back, 
—and how! . | 

Chief targets of the West Coast 
hearings were the International 
Longs ’s and Warshouse- 
mens Union and the American 
Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born. Purpose of the Un- 
Americans on this leg of their 
cross-country tour is to investigate 
the efforts to secure the or 
amendment of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Act, which the commit- 
tee’s chairman, Rep. Francis Walter 
(D-Pa.) is co-author. 

The ILWU has joined with most 
unions, including the national, 
AFL-CIO, in opposing the act. 


* 
ONE OF THE BIGRLIGHTS 
of the Los Angeles hearings was’ 


‘Conferences | 


(Continued from Page 4) 

far more things that unite the Left 
than divide it, it is necessary to get 
together on those. Singled out 
were The Worker's crusades on 
banning H-bomb tests and on 
changing Senate Rule 22, the rule 
which permits Southern Dixiecrats 
to filibuster against anti-discrim- 
ination bills. 

Second, these was the struggle 
to save the paper. Though sharp 


were 
Worker’s position regard 


all had to get together to put over 
the paper's circulation and fund 


This itself, it was felt,|deal with popular attitudes 


} 


campaigns. 
could aid in unifying the move- 


. by Bri 
of | committee Dy ed). 


one witness, Joseph 


ed to the hospital after suffering 
two consecutive heart attacks. 


Outstanding 
there needs to be systematic dis-|er and Alabama Journal, “And so 
x gprs Sg rae oy especially as 
ing Hungary-Soviet relations, there it ap to American scene; 

unanimous view that;that the paper needs to crusade 
wes alee. the get ‘around a specific program; that it 


Holdridge - (retir 


. treason. 


cowardice . . 


“You have,” said Holdridge’s | 
statement, “intimidated respected! #7 
gaged in the exercise of their right 73 
of freedom of expression. .. . , & 


members of the community 


“You have by your acts of psy- 
chological violence against these 
individuals . . . perjured your oath 
of office to defend the Constitution. 


“You have used the immunities 
established by the Constitution for 
the protection of respected mem- 
bers of Congress as a cover for 
acts of violence . ... which you 
would not have the courage to 
perform without such protection.” 
“Physical ejection of lawyers rep- 
resenting “unfriendly” witnesses 
was the rule during the committee's 
Los Angeles stand. In addition’ 
Klein, had to} 
be administered oxygen and rush- 


* 
THE LAWYERS ejected were’ 


‘A. L. Wirin, Daniel G. Marshall,,ing a2 Young Communist League 
John Porter, Maynard Omerberg| 


and Jerome Land. said this amounted to admitting | Kenny was 


Except for a couple of FBI in-| 


formers, witnesses invoked the F irst} Goldblatt 
and Fifth Amendments in refusing 


it must be a paper. written for all’ 
workers, that 
varying viewpoints 

umns, should be challenging in its 
ideas and get people with differing 
Opinions to write for it. ’ 


it should present: 
ints in its news col- 


It was also widely felt that the 
needs to be simplified| 
articles should be shorter.’ 


Little Steffie was by no means’ 
alone in this view. 


id 


* 
PROPOSALS for improvement 
were many and highly practical. 
was the opinion that 


needs to present live reporting, 
esent 


background material which fur- 


. perjury .. «| ge 


determination and dignity of the 


‘concluded a lengthy editorial in 


‘nishes, information not available 

Inevitably, the Daily Worker's |elsewhere as well as livelier and 
approach to the Hungary events more useful features, material on 
came under fire. Some believed problems of youth, etc. | 
the paper made a mistake in taking | Reports on circulation indicated 
a definitive view of the Nov. 4 in-|that The Worker is being sold sys- 
tervention by Soviet troops when tematically in front of Detroit | 
the lack of specific fact called for|shops and union gatherings; that 
_ only the most tentative opinions. |readers who were lost five and six, 


: 
’ 


Others thought the paper should | years ago have been regained read-| 
have supported the intervention, ily in Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
while still others backed the paper's that. wherever The Worker has) ed with great feeling, “If any one’ and gleomy for my race in Mont- 
could hear these young people and | Oe 
past ft 


position. | 
But as editor John Gates said at. 


the eastern conference, there are’ Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Ph 
sharp differences in the ee routes have been or eould: 


Marxist movement and within 
Marxist movements in many coun- 
tries. No one ean claim to have all 
the answers. It is necessary to 
argue out differences fratervally, 
without bitterness, while working 
unitedly and actively for the pro- 
gram of the _— ‘movement. | 


THERE WAS some discussion 
on the advisability of giving up the 
~ Daily Worker in order to pat out) 
an improved Worker. Most felt, 
however, that it would be a severe 
blow to the Marxist movement to 
‘give up the D.W. today in addition 
to which its revival later would be 
a very tough job. It was noted that 
the Worker staff had been ex- 
| , many improvements have 


|been sold from door-to-door 


} 


working-class areas of Chicago,' 


; 


established. and permanent 


readers won. 


The big problem, it appeared, ' 
was to get people to sell it. 
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o Un-Americans 


two-bit publicit hound.” Shortly; The subcommittee voted to rec- 


ee eae thereafter Goldblatt was rushed’ ommend a contempt citation 
4 |out by deputy marshals. So 
2 4!| At Los Angeles hearing|secretary of the Citizens Commit- ° 

. 4 |Frank J. Whitley, Negro realtor, 
F4 jtold the subcommittee: ® 


against Frank Wilkinson, executive 


tee to Preserve Americans Free- 
doms, who cited the First Amend- 


'1| “My interest in protecting the ment in refusing to answer any 
fa \|rights of foreign-born Americans questions. 

| E= 3 | is tied in with my concern for pro-: 

me | | tecting the rights of native-born 
By Negroes.” 


* 
' PROMPT SUPPORT for Wilkin- 
son came from the local board .of 


a a - school children seeking to peace- issued statements condemnin 
|ably attend school in Clinton, hearings. The ACLU said the hear- 


Kone 
CORO) 
eee 


— 
_* 
‘ 
ay 
- 


to answer questions about asso- 
ciations or beliefs. 


At the San 


Goldblatt whether he had used the 
name Lewis Miller in 1934 in writ- 


pam 
ed - Fifth Amendment, Arens 


Francisco hearing) 
‘Louis Goldblatt, secretary-treasur- of the First-Unitarian church, was |leading church groups of every 
er of the ILWU, was ejected after laccompanied to the witness stand denomination, prominent educators 
|an exchange with Richard Arens, by his attorney, Robert W. Kenny, and others.” 

‘committee counsel. Arens asked'former state attorney general. , 


oe : _.| In.San Francisco both the 
Right now I'm concerned with American Civil Liberties Union of 


“4 | protecting the rights of Negro Northern California and the ILWU 


the 


'Tenn., and the un-American activ- ings are “ 
ity of the Ku Klux Klan, White necessary, 


: Citizens and the murder nd violati S the right 
of Emmett. Till and the beatings ot fan promt g ee ae 


‘and denial to vote in Mississippi, | 

b ‘ >| The ILWU branded the Walter- 
pay a eCarran law as “thoroughly un- 
beg coe ° ~|\democratic and un-American and 
Whitley was excused. has so been described repeatedly 
Rey. Stephen Fritchman, pastor by the American labor movement, 


. . . grossly unfair; un- 
a- waste of taxpayer's 


“It is no secret,” the ILWU 
Rev. Fritchman invoked the First statement continued, “that the next 
.and Fifth Amendments in refusing session of Congress will see an 


he ieee |to answer any of the committee's active effort to amend or repeal 


questions dealing with his the Walter-MaCarran law since 
thoughts, associations or opinions. both Republican and’ Democratic 
threatened with spokesmen in the recent campaign 


he was a Communist. ouster from the hearing because of agree on the need to amend the 


that the committee counsel was “a 


—_—— i 


Montgomery 


- (Continued from Page 1) 


shot back the opinion’ 
: iby Arens. 


his repeated objections to remarks law. This is what the un-American 
committee is out to stop.” 


—— 


America really is, much more than|prehend the stress on “love and 
by listening a week to the Repub-| non-violence” in the Montgomery 
lican and Democratic conventions. bus boycott, though there is noth- 

It was no exaggeration. You ing dificult to understand in Dr. 


the solid 50,000 Negroes of Mont- 
gomery. “Right in the teeth of 
is stuff!” And the unshakeable 


“non violent” campaign. for equal 
rights has wrung reluctanct respect 
even from the local white press. 
“White leadership, of course, is 
likewise hent on non-violence,” 
the Sunday Montgomery Advertis- 
is the weight of white public opin- 
ion. Non-violence in Montgomery, 
then, is a fusion of the good sense 
of both the colored and white com- 
munities. May it endure.” 


* 
ON FRIDAY NIGHT there was 
a “Youth Night” at the Hutchinson 
Street Church. . Six Negro high 
school students addr another 
raptly attentive overflow audience, 


ee 
‘old lad begin, a bit overwhelmed ‘thing, 


eries from the audience in 


‘and creeds... .” 


watched a stiffly starched King’s statement that for)—one 
‘thing, “violence is impractical for 
by the immensity of his intense | what we have to do.” 
adult audience, then melt into sim-| The bsotherhood tenets of true 
ple eloquence as he said “We have Cp ristiani li to. the 
chosen our weapon—the Constitu- alleged Christianity which Ameri- 
tion of our country. We have been! nan N know to their sorrow, 
overburdened. We can no longer jerges with a fight for freedem in 
be frightened away from the fight), literal way 
for citizenship” (“Yes, boy! Tell a Montgomery i iets 
them! Amen!” came the responsive | 1, is insulted-or even pushed by 


ne an irate racist retorts serenly, “I 


tradition of such meetings). Poserses 
look to the years ahead, to justice | 2° a a mage pet ep at 


for all men, races, religions, colors though it’ may not convert the 


racist to a fight for democracy, this 
‘must vibrate against something no 
matter how ply buried and 


overlaid it may have 


* 
AND THE LOVELY, soft but 
firm-spoken 17 - year - old Thelma 
Pickett of Booker T. Washington 


ee When asked if he wasn’t con- the American Civil Liberties Un- - 
4\cerned with discrimination against'ion, which pledged to “support 

j\islave laborers behind the “iron his case through the courts.” 
curtain,” Whitley replied: 


‘the heroic seamstress who 


High, “a bit out in the country, 

who paid a moving tribute to Mrs. 

Rosa Parks, sitting on mg stage, 
te 


with modest scholarship prizes go- 
ing to those judged best: 

When they had finished speak: 
ing, a-white South Carolina lawyer | 
named John ‘B. Culbertson who 
changed his life and joined the 
NAACP several years ago, remark- 


not be moved, they must be mem-} 


-|bers of the White Citizens Council] ture.” 


and KKK. The South is afraid of 
the truth and here was the truth. 
It is a pity this night was not on 
TV for the whole nation, for the 


taudiences would have seen what' 


she wasn't giving up her seat in the 


* 
IN THE YOUTH NIGHT, one 
Negro teen-ager said: “When we 
‘think of creative democracy. our 


bus one year ago. “There will be 
more Rosa Parks in Montgomery,” 


object is not to make an opponent 
feel he is crushed, humiliated and 
‘beaten, but to persuade him, to 


promised the girl with tears in her 
eyes as a tumult of applause 


help him work out new means, not 


rigidly but flexibly.” 


isometime not too far off. This re- 


welled up. “Just a year ago,” she) who «toca Parks said a few 
concluded, “Things looked dark words that night, the mild, bespec- 
tacled seamstress said: “I remember 
my youth, how little we could look 
to tor citizenship.” She stopped 
Here is a moral grandeur which the — the o Cowan 
is opposed by no such grandeur); _., » 

foot. 
oom Se to. geen, seaew, These are some formidable peo- 


ple, the people of Montgomery. 


Today we know we look 
gloom to a glorious fe 


porter for one did not fully com- 


Conference Call 


back as subscribers; from thousands of former 
subscribers who are still friendly to the paper's 
— many can be won back. We urge, 

t supporting groups 
newsstand sales. We believe efforts in this direc- 
tion can increase D.W. sales by at least a thou- 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Subscriptions and 2300 for the Daily Worker 


» 


‘too, 


-sand daily. 


FOURTH, 


“The city fathers of Montgomery 
have never met up with a man like 
‘Dr. King before,” remarked a 
white visitor, the Rev. Glenn 
Smiley of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation with some relish. 
“They still don’t know what to 


deepest needs of Negro and white 
all over America. I wish there were 
white southern leaders to match 
his ealiber.” (“Yeah,” came the au- 
dience response, “We need. ‘em’). 

And memorable indeed was the 


ive attention to 


minister said “The name of Rosa 
Parks will live in our books 
long after the names of and 
Eastland and (State Sen.) Inglehart 


experience reveals that any © are forgotten. 


workingclass area can be canvassed from door- | : 


te-deor and 


‘Many of these’ 


Cc 
SOBRY ... 


: of lively sports- 
oe wack: wie Simenh took 


will become subscribers in time. 


_ 


= 


make of him. He ministers to the ~ 


matter of fact way in whieh one. 


~ 


>) 


- 1 gt the ; other in 
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BIG 5 PLUS INDIA 


J 


THE STEADY RISE in the mortgage debt of the 
farmers is one more sign that the foundations of the agri- 


cultural economy are being sapped. A special Agricultural 


Loan Survey conducted by the 
Federal Reserve System, which 
has just~ been released, dis- 
closes that by mid-1956 farm 
debt—at $18.5 billion, and six 
-percent higher than a year earlier 
—had reached an all-time high. 

The FRS ascribes this growth 
in debt to two factors. 


On the one hand there has 
been “the continuing growth in 
size of farms and mechanizatin, 
as a result of which “the aver- 
age farm investment in land and 
other assets is now about 75 per- 
cent larger than it was in 1947.” 
If. the awe en of debt did no 
more than keep ace with these 
developments it would have ad- 
vanced substantially since 1947. 


On the other hand there has 
been the sharp decline in farm 
~incomes, forcing many farmers 
to resort to further indebtedness 
as a means of sustaining their op- 
erations. 

x 

THE farmers have not only 
been forced into additional debt 
since 1947, but for every dol- 


lar they borrow now they are 
compelled to pay roughly about 
one-tenth more in interest than 
they .paid in 1947, the FR sur- 
vey reveals. 

However, now as always, the 
man with the biggest debts pays 
the smallest interest rate; the 
small debtor pays the highest 
rates. Those farmers who bor- 
rowed under $250 paid 7.4 per- 
cent interest, while those who 
borrowed $25,000 or more, paid 
5.3 percent. Thus the small 
farmer paid almost 40 percent 
more in interest for every dollar 
alan than the big farmer 

id. 
Present prospects are that all 
of those trends which the Fed- 
eral Reserve survey disclosed 
will continue. The Saat will 
be compelled to sustain an even 
greater load of debt with a 
shrinking volume of income. 
Under these conditions, tens of 
thousands, if not hundreds of 
thousands, of additional small 
and medium-size farmers face ex- 
tinction. 


| 


greater. 


this land. 


land 


. 


in a few years. 3 


has been going to date. 


a 
BUT FARMERS are having a tough time living on this 


price, and the soil bank program does not give them more. 
Hence they are driven to sell out if they get an offer for their 


Wisconsin Farmers Fear More 
Will Be Pushed Off the Land 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin farm families are being driven 
from the land at the rate of 2,500 a year, according to govern- 
ment reports published here: last week. 

With the average farm family consisting of 4 people, the 

reports estimate 10,000 people leave the farm yearly. In Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, the rate of farm loss is believed to be even 
~—_ } 
There is fear here that the Eisenhower soil bank program 
will speed the process of separating the farmer from the land. 
Under this program, the farmer takes part of his land out of 
production, and‘is paid by the government what is sup 
be a prevailing price for the crop he would have pr 


ed to 


uced on 


ulators, however, do not have to live off the land. They 
can ‘afford to buy it, and put part of it in the soil bank. In this 
' way, the government will have paid them the price of the land 


It is believed, therefore, that speculators will be willing to 
offer farmers attractive prices for their land which the farmers, 
with their backs to the wall, will not be able to refuse. The 
process of land monopolization will thus go even faster than it 


(Continued from Page 3) Do 
sions, because only in a peaceful 


problems_ of an underdeveloped 
country. 

® It seeks to strengthen the 
agencies of international coopera- 
tion, particularly in the economic 
field, and to develop friendly rela- 
tions with the socialist states, in 
order to obtain foreign aid without 
strings and to lessen India’s de- 
pendence on the Anglo-American 
powers. ’ 

* 

IN ACCORDANCE with these 
fundamentals, India began to offer 


‘her own solutions to Far Eastern 


roblems during the Korean war. 

Her proposals for a peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea finally. helped to 
ier about an armistice in that 
conflict. 


When Washington sought to 
counter India’s growing indepen- 
dence by extending military aid to 
Pakistan, Indian officials for the 
first time questioned the whole 
philosophy of American military 
agreements. Pandit Nehru repeat- 
edly observed that American mili- 
tary aid would reduce any recipi- 
ent Asian country to a dependent 
position and convert it into a mili- 
tary base, against the interests of 
world peace. 


At the same time, India raised 
the demand that not only should 
the Asian states be consulted on 
Asian problems, but that they 
should have.a major voice. 

In line with this perspective of 
full-fledged Asian participation in 
international affairs, 
government took positions on a 
number of major questions affect- 
ing Asia and world peace. Early in 
1954, Pandit Nehru urged the 
necessity of a cease-fire in Indo- 
china. A few weeks later, he ex- 
pressed himself in favor of ending 


Small Business Study 


By LABOR RESEACH ASSN. 
THE ELECTIONS ARE OVER, but before the bi- 


partisan concern for, and promises to, small busines are 
forgotten we recommend a new study by Public Affairs 
Institute to refresh the memories of political candidates. — 
It is called Small Business at the Crossroads (80 pp:, $1) 
and is by economist Wilfred Lumer, with foreword by Rep. Wright 
Patman and Sen. James Murray. It is easily the best study of its kind 
ever issued and saves wading through masses of government reports 
and congressional hearings for its well-arranged data, incliding 


some 43 appendix tables. It should be on the literature table of every 
union and other people’s organization. Most of the facts below are 


samples from its pages: . 


1. Small business share of total manufacturing sales is falling, 
while corporations with assets of $100 million and over accounted 
for 60 percent of the total increase in such sales in 1955. 

2. Profit rate of smaller manufacturing firms between 1952 
and 1955 declined 41 percent, whereas that of the largest firms rose 


25 percent. 
3. 


Net profits of small business, after taxes, for the years 1953- 


1955 averaged 51 percent below 1952. 
4. Capital funds available for expansion have fallen off badly 
for small firms compared with their big business rivals. 


5. Share of total assets of manufacturing concerns is risin 
the big concerns, but that of small manufacturers is falling. if 


for 
the 


recent rate of concentration of assets continued unchecked, “the 
ren ait corporations would control all manufacturing assets 
i 


n two decades.” 
6. Tight money 


policies, which have resulted in less credit 


hydrogen bomb tests: 


To counter Washington's plans 
for military pacts in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia, which 
brought the cold war right up to 
India’s borders, the Indian gov- 
ernment sought to develop a coali- 
tion of states to act together on 
questions of common interest. The 
immediate result was a meeting 
of the Prime Ministers of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indo- 
nesia in April 1954. 

* 


THIS was the forerunner of last 
years Bandung Conference in 
which 29 Asian and African na- 
tions participated’ and which 
created, as the New York Times 
remarked at the time, “a new focus 
of diplomatic power.” A growing 
‘number of Asian and African states 
has pt gy et India in her criti- 
cism of American_policies. 

The most important source of 
India’s power in international af- 
fairs, however, is her friendly rela- 
tionship with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. In the spring of 1954 
these two countries, comprising 
nearly a billion people, agreed to 
be governed by five principles 
which have since been recognized 
as a kind of model world code of 
‘conduct, : 
| These five principles, FBR Hoh 


world can India hope to solve the|’ 


the Indian} 


ing the common approach of India 
and China to all outstanding ques- 
tions, are: 


® Respect for territorial integrity 
and sovereignty; 

® Non-aggression; 

® Non-intervention in internal 
affairs. 

© Equality and mutual! benefit; 

@ Peaceful co-existence. 

This agreement and the subse- 
quent exchange of visits between 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai and 
Pandit Nehru marked the destruc- 
tion of the wall of isolation erect- 
ed between India and China by 
centuries of colonial domination. 

* 

THE new ties, Pandit Nehru 
said, indicated an “historic change 
in the relationship of forces in 


Asia.” For the United States, the 


India-China -egreement spelled a 
categorical rejection by India of 
Washington’s efforts to maintain gn 
imperialist-dominated balance of 
power and to stir up fratericidal 
strife in Asia. 

To Americans, India’s attitude 
towards China should be particular- 
ly illuminating, because it is so 
completely in conflict with the pol- 
icy of our government and its 
reasoning. The liberal and labor 
aes in this country who still 
follow Washington's line that China 
is an aggressor and therefore not 
fit to sit in the United Nations, 
should surely find food for thought 
in the statement last month in the: 
General Assembly of India’s V. K. 
Krishna Menon that China’s neigh- 
bors did not consider her at all ag- 
gressive. 

“Those who have diplomatic re- 
lations with Chima,” Mr. Menon 
said, “will appreciate the depth of 
sincerity of the Chinese govern- 
ment in its attachmen. to the Chart- 


er. 

The Chinese, he declared, “are 
making a heroic effort net only for 
their economic reconstruction but 
in the service of the world com- 
munity.” 

Moreover; it is worth ponderin 
that, as Mr. Menon em TONE 
the peoples of Asia regard the ex-’ 


clusion of China from the United 


Nations not only as an insult to 
that country but as an affront to 
Asia as a whole. 

THE visit of Prime Minister 
Nehru to the United States also 
takes place in the context of India’s 
relationship with China. Pandit 
Nehru comes here just after con- 
ferring with Chou En-lai in Delhi. 
He is expected to see the Chinese 
Prime Minister again immediately 
upon his return to India towards 
the end of December. 

Dispatches from Delhi indicate 
that Nehru is likely to raise with 
President Eisenhower many of the 
problems which India - considers 
most critical: the settlement of the 
Taiwan (Formosa) question, China’s 
representation in the UN, the im- 
plementation of the Geneva agree- 
ment for the unitication of Vietnam, 
and the threat to world peace pre- 
sented by Washington’s reliance on 
the hydrogen bomb and military 
pacts. 

On these questions Pandit Nehru 
will express the viewpoint of a ma- 
jority of the peoples of the world. 


—_—— — 


into billions of dollars, has strengthened big business at the expense . 
of small competitors. (The Senate Small Business Committee re- 
ported recently that only 19.6 percent of military spending went to 
small business in fiscal 1956, compared with 21.5 percent in 1955 
and 25.3 percent in 1954. Business Week, 11/10.) 

8. About 95 percent of military research contracts (which :ac- 
count for most of today’s inventions and new techniques) have gone 


to big companies. 


9. An ovéfwhelming propértion of new plants aided by ac- 
celerated tax amortization granted by the government have been 


those of big concerns. 


10. Tax changes, such as the repeal of the excess profits tax, 


have discriminated against small concerns in favor of the bigs. 

11> Enforcement of antitrust laws, supposedly set up to aid 
small business, have been changed into a system of so-called 
workable competition”, that favors the Very monopolies the‘forma- 


tion of which this legislation was supposed 


to prevent. 


Mergers mounting: The PAI booklet shows also what we have 
stressed here before—that mergers and acquisitions are at a 5-year 


peak. 


One of the most important parts of this study deals with the 
“emasculation of the antitrust laws,” especially the Republican ap- 


ts * | 

Un-Americans 
(Continued from Page 6) — 
he pointed to. four other micro- 
phones near by. No use closing 
this one when the others are listen- 
ing, he said. You know every. word 
at this table is’ being recorded on 
tape. 

But Willis and: Arens noisily in- 
terrupted. And. the witchhunt con- 


tinued. : 
* 


ARENS had been violently abus- 
ing Miss Steinberg for her defense 
of deportation victims and her op- 
position to the Walter-McCarran 
Act up to that time. But he hurried- 
ly put her lawyer in the dock soon 
after his protest against the me- 
chanical spy. 

Another half-hour of noisy, red- 
baiting began. 

“Just look at this man,” the Un- 
American inquisitér cried as he 
pointed to the discredited Matt 
Cvetic, who once had Schlesinger 
arrested on fake “sedition” charges, 
which the courts threw out. | 

“Just look.at this man and deny 
you are a Communist.” 


“I wouldn't dignify that mental 
psychopath with @ reply,” the la- 
bor lawyer answered. eit 

“What about Mazzei? Didn't he 
say the same thing?” 

“The Solicitor. Ceneral and the 
U. S. Supreme Court said Mazzei 
was a liar,” Schlesinger answered 
again. 

” 

I THINK I should tell the read- 
er at this point that I had to 
skeletonize the inquisitors ques- 
tions. For he loaded his queries 
with so much abuse. . . . He kept 
thundering so many. thousands of 
words over the mike that it was 
impossible to get it all in. 

Nor would Arens let a witness 
say anything he didn't like if he 
could help it. But he couldn't stop 
Schlesinger entirely. And the fight- 
ing lawyér threw several good 
punches in against the stoolpigeon 
system. 

Thus Arens shoved a Civil Rights 
leaflet at Schlesinger, with a lot 
of comment at he same time. The 
leaflet was called: “Fight the Stool- 
pigeon Racket.” Arens was defend- 
ing the stoolies as he passed the 
document over the table: And 
Schlesinger got a laugh as he re- 
plied: “So you say that the stool- 
pigeon racket isn't a racket.” 

Schlesinger was finally directed . 
to answer the $64 question by act- 
ing chairman Willis. And he in- 
shed the’ Fifth Amendment, as 
other witnesses did. The alterna- 
tive was a contempt citation or per- 
jury frame-up. 

Allan D. McNeil, former district 
organizer of the United Electrical 
Workers in Pittsburgh, and former 
secretary of the Committee to End 
Sedition Laws, gave Arens some 
bad moments. 


The Un-Americans are now 
threatening to jail McNeil on‘con- 
tempt charges. They had _ sub- 
pognaed the anti-sedition commit- 
tees records. And McNeil didn't 
bring any, because a $200,000 fire — 
had burned down the Pittsburgh 
building where the defense oftice 
was located three days before the — 
hearing. The firemen said the fire 
was caused by defective wiring. 
The building is a total loss. But the 
committee wants to believe that 
some records were salvaged. 

/ * 

THE day with the Un-Americans 
reminds me of the fascist meetings 
I covered in the late 1930s. I pre- 
fer to think of my visits to Youngs- 
town in 1936 when Gus Hall and 


‘lother Communists were front. line 


organizers for the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee of the CIO. 


The union that Gus and his com- 
rades did so much to build is pow- 
erful today. But the Un-Americans 
want to chip its strength away. [If 
they can smear and isolate the left 
wing, which furnished the shock 
troops in the big battle, then the 
right wing will become a target 
too. ' 
That’s what Republic Steel and 


Se 


was Ss ee oe ee nah noche eae 
“7... The semi-war. economy, with iP military buying running 
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_TV & Movie Guide - ) A 


Greer Garson and Franchot 


SAT. DEC. 15 Bey (4) 7:30 (2) 8 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. — ae sag yes in 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 wie phere MA ag Saroyan oat tien 10 tain acis 
oote 


Right Now! (2) 1:30 
Junior Town Mceting (13) 1:30 Alfred Hitchcock (2)9:30 LONDON.— A defense fund for the 140 men and women arrested by the South 


Right Now! (2) 1:30 | ps a Seam 2) 10 African Government has been launched by the Movement for Colonial Peetaes Cano 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 | What's My Tene (2). 10:30 L. John Collins, precentor of St. Paul's Cathedral announced snl week that the Chris- 
Pro Football (2) 2. Giants-Eagles MO tian Action organization has sent ,. mage 
Het Basketball: While’ Warriors vs. VIES £100 for “the immediat e relief of § : 

Syracuse Nationals (4) 2:30 Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild|any dependents.” 
World News (2) 6 Ten Commandments, Criterion Christian Action, in cooperation } 
Beat the Clock (2) 7 Friendly Perusasion, ‘Albeg-B’klyn with the Movement for Colonial #7 


I Search for A ture: T Found Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie Freedom, is setting up a special 


Albert Schweitzer (11) 7:30 yr hse "Mayiale fund to provide legal and.material 


ackie Gleason (2) 8 pn 
yc Cc 4) 8. Groucho Marx—| Giant, Roxy aid for families. 
mee ee Strada, 52nd St. Translux Canon Collins said the. Supres- 
Dulty's Tavern (11) 8 Around the World in 80 days, sion of Communism Act, the Riot- 


pic G 1 30| Rivoli 
Sid Caesar (2) O. | |War and Pesce, BUlyn Paramount|ows Assembles Act and the whole § 
College Basketball (11) 9 Silent World, Paris the drrests have taken place was § 


Christmas Show— 18) 9 Woman of Rome, World 
George Cobel “410 > gl ag Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria but a cover for oppression. 


High Fi 2) 10-30 Bus’ Stop, 68th St. Playhouse “The arrests are alarming,” said 
tl Hit oa 14 (4) 74 ‘30 Grand Maneuver Lovers & ibs the | Brockway, M.P., chairman 
Movie: This Land Is Mine (7) 11 | Lollipops, Apollo 42nd St. | OF the Movement. 


Late Show: Blackmail with E. G. Na and Sympathy, 85th St. Trans-| Those here who know the vic- 
Robinson (2) 11:15 tims of the police raids have been 


| ‘DRAMA appalled by the statement of Mr. 
SUN. DEC, 16 : Swart, South Africa’s Minister of 


Candide, Martin Beck 
Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30 ews Day a helene Into Night, Justice, that the death * penalty 


UN in Action (2) 11 Helen Hayes could be imposed. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 Bells Are Ringing, Shubert | . : 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 Separate Tables, Music Box AMONG THOSE arrested were 

. Let's Take A Trip“(2)‘Noon Lil. Abner, St. James L. B. Lee-Warden, an independent 
Times Youth Forum. (5) 1 The Apple Cart, Plymouth M.P. in the Union Parliament 
United Nations Review (9) 1 Old Vic Company Winter Garden! whose views are mild! Liberal; a 
Political Talk (4) 1:15 ‘|Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. ‘Methodist minister, dic Was, D.C. 
Sports Thrills (13) 1:15 Major Barbara, Morosco ‘Thom n; and Prof. Z. K. Mat- {im 
Face the Nation (2) 1:30 The Sleeping Prince, Coronet ihiews,’ Gale rincipal of Fort # 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30 Hamlet Shakespearwrights 264 | Har University Colle | : 
Pro Football—Steelers vs. Redskins; w 975 : | Deak Kaeieh “6 th lead; % 
U (2) 2 education (13) 2 My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre African edncationalist i in the Union ? 
Nps te up (4) 3 oe Penny Opera, Theatre de! and a man with an international 
Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 repanarens. 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 Dis the Wind. National "|, Mrs. Helen Joseph, secretary of 
Washington Square (4) 4 Arms and the Man, Down town ae Tyee See ee 
College Press Conference (7) 4 |” Thestre ; —— Laren Sa'a ee Hud- 
Mama (2)'5. Peggy Wood No Time For Sérgeants, Alvin mR, 2 tg ee 
Gerald McBoing-Boing (2) 5:30.' age! Candido. C ich M against the Pass Laws a 

aren, teeny €wS ‘Bantu Education Act, was also ar- = ah 


Debut 
Telephone Time (2) 6 Judy Garland Show, Palace rested. . The ‘tadauiiol organizes 


Meet the P 4) 6 all women regardless of co EE ME ii i ee 
—_—ae. SOUTH AFRICAN wis miners «at att near ic Jobethesburg. 


Frontier (5) 6 ‘ ( T : * government's attacks 

Air Powerdocumentary (2) 6:30 ormer qgiss © | OTHERS ARRESTED WERE On ae ae ere = an ats gin shes _— 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 " iD. Nokwe, an African attorney of 6.+ of the native workers. 

gyno ein a The _ Racist Gets ithe Johannesburg bar, and Fred 

__Foxes.by Lillian Hellman. With i '‘Carneson, a former member of the silenced by being barred from po-,open to African a swell as Euro- 
Cape Provincial Congress. litical activities. pean ex-soldiers. 7 


| Burn’s Rusk Altogether on the . Witwaters- set Other organizations affected -: are 
I ar includes Johannesburg AMONG THE 48 organizations non-European youth organizations, 
. 3D people were a j ‘ Socie Peace Fri 

DETROIT.—A former Cass Tech| several trade union’ officials a affected in the present raids are: ship were Conyac or er ae, the 


' student, a known racist, who tried|three lawyers. The African National Congress, pode of Chi Society. 


to get into a Louisville, Ky., school} Ever since the last war the South ‘the leading Airican body in South| APART FROM treason which 
to fight integration, was also anti-|African Government has been/ Africa with a membership of ever forms the main charge in most 
Negro when he went to Cass Tech steadily imposing ever stricter rac-| 199,000 and a mass following of cases, other charges are sedition 


lis 
‘here, the Michigan Worker learn- pacar aga country and crushie$! millions of Africans. In politics it j sou moat, pir “ea os 


sake RSet 

,ed. The racist’s name is Branham, jy. frct measn the| 8 mildly Liberal, but with the| S ssiim of Communism 
and his parents live. at 1125 West passing of era al pp "aay growing fascist tendencies of the' Act Pea agora i Jiaahenas se 
Edsel Ford Expressway. He left:munism Act, ra ge Com-}Government it has been foreed in! to ten ears) and of the Rioutoug 
for Louisville two weeks ago and /munist and Left-Wing M.P.'s were’ recent months to speak out sharply. Assemblies Act. 


‘his backer there is Millard Grubbs, |\Gtiven out of Parliament and a The South Afeléen Indlen.Con- 


| * 
chairman of the White Citizens ee ae Oo Coane gress and its affiliated organizations Bronxites To Mark 


‘Council in Kentucky. Branham was ed Gets ; 
tossed out of the Louisville: Malle| 0% Wages _ wore coil im various ‘States—the Trnsvs! Bill of Rights Day 
The 165th anniversary of the 


School who wanted no part! __ aS ae a ate. A distusbi 
: sy "al Na we sg Shall roves Bill of Rights will be celebrated in 


of his raciem. note was learned in the course 
He claimed that the faculty were | digging this story. When the head- who live in South Africa|this Saturday (Dec. 15) in a meet- 


| trying gk — - ae an ow. rg i ee Op amr: speak forall. sections—workers, ‘ing at a Bronx ay sence rane 
out and that they had “stabbed his entrance into a college in the South| men J "i mgs The main sm er will be Dr. 
record as an honor student.” was going on, the student eouncil The Congress of Trade Unions, |J- Raymond Wa There will be 
Teachers ‘of this racist at Cass at Cass passed a resolution sup-!. trade union federation formed|2 ‘™musical program, dancing, re- 
| Tech were not suprised when they | porting Miss Autherine Luey'’s!.... 19 months ago by. all trade freshments, also... 
BOOGOKSH Or read of his exploits in Kentucky. courageous fight. The principal, J.|  nions of. whatever membership : ) 
| ‘He was known for anti-Negro at-) Wolber came to the student coun- Burd ledien-er African —sehioh 
48 E. 13th St., N.Y. 3 {| titudes when at Cass. His conver-|cil and made them rescind it. Bran- conan vicisites 
AL 4-6953 rp and — 7. him peg-|ham, the gongs Saget = ye 
carry ssive ged there as a 10€ © integration.| was given a clean bi 
rape peri: A ag cP Cass is a highly integrated school,|by Wolber when local newsmen 
di? PM. with most of the students tak-| queried him about Branham’s ac- 
po H\ing mechanical and other skills, tivities here. But the students dif- 


VERT CAE TT TE Br eee being the sons and daughters of fer, fer. 
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in shop — 
and union 


A FOUR-MONTH strike won a union contract for 50 union 
waiters and kitchen workers of the Turf Restaurant on Broadway 
at 49 St. Meanwhile, the strike continues next door at Jack Demp- 
sey’s Restaurant. Turf had never been unionized. Dempsey's has 
had a ynion for 18 years. Jack Amiel, anti-union employer, sold 
out at the Turf but still has part ownership of Dempsey's. Three 
locals, Waiters local, Bartenders local 15 and Cooks local 89, are 


involved. 


MORE. THAN 1,500 ‘aillen and friends .of Dist. 65, Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, turned out for a successful joint . 
dance run by the union’s Negro, Spanish and Lake Affairs Com- 


mittees. 


‘Scandals 


‘not because they pay ony to be 
on a particular pa 


To Gty Sean 


By MAX GORDON ‘a the City Council is strictly a 


roduct of PR. 
Y + sie oi adh Ses 4 Why did PR produce a different The result was 5 fac av ol inde- 
or unaer iamm S - 


kind of Council, one which really pendence of choice by the electo-~ 
tic lash of the red-baiting|grappled with the things the peo- : rate, and qa far higher calibre of 
whip, were persuaded to get ple of the city wanted? Under that Councilman. Even those not of 
a of Proncetionsl-Menceseelaliin system, nomination was not con- ‘high calibre, like Quiin, had to 
é i mig ra lecti P their Cit trolled by the machines but by the watch their step far more carefully 
C a he § Or eXxcrmng we Y| people. Every candidate, in order because they had to face the elec- 
seagate to run, needed to gef only 2,000\torate on the basis of their rec- 
They went back to the district) county.wide signatures on a nomi-|ords. : 
method of election. Under this nating petition. Voters cast their) Under PR, two Communists and 
method, the political machine Con-|hallots for nominees not on the|several laborites* served in the 
trols. the nomination of the candi-| machine, but on a separate list} Council. Tammany, anxious to ditch 
date and the average voter casts @' where each candidate was equal| PR because it weakened its con- 
ballot for him simply as part of 
the ticket. The return of the po- 


* 


A LABOR LEADER is a candidate in a three-way race for the trol of Councilmen, used the Com- 


regardless of party. Thus, the peo- 
munist issue as the cover for its 


ple chose their candidates because 


presidency of the 12,000-member New York NAACP. He is Odell 
Clark, a manager of the Laundry Workers Joint Board of the Amal- 
gam ated Clothing Workers Union. 
* 

PHONE WORKERS of New York 
have rejected a proposad contract by 
about 3 to 1. The pact takes in 25,000 
long-distance operators and plant em- 
ployes of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in 42 states. The New . 
York local 1150 has about 7,000 mem- 
bers. The other locals have until Dec. 
28 to vote. . 


BUFFALO. The CIO Council said an issue in merger negotia- 
tions with the local AFL Central Trades would be the Machinists 
Union taking in the former UE locals in the area, The IVE, which 
wanted these locals but still didn’t take them in, pushed the ques- 
tion in CIO. The Machinists were asked to purge ‘its ranks of _ 
Communists from the UE. “ 


HOTEL UNIONISTS cheered the new nee ihe 
pion, Floyd Patterson. He had been a worker * the Gramercy Park 
and is well known to his former fellow emplo 7” s there who saw 
him come to work as a kid fresh out of school and gradually progress 
from an — to an Olympic championship in 1952 and now to 


the world’s top rank. r 


e 
THE BROTHERHOOD of 
Locomotive Engineers has 
agreed to waive its anti-Negro 
constitutional clause for New 
York and New Jersey. The step 
forward for this powerful union 
which has long practiced racism 
was part of an agreement reach- 
ed with 18 railroads operating in 
these two states pledging an end 

to job discrimination. 

: * 

ONE OUT OF FOUR workers living in counties bordering on 


New York City commutes into the City for work every Ys reports 
the State Dept. of Labor. 
* 


FACTORY JOBS fell off four percent in New York City be- 
tween October, 1955, and October, 1956. But the figure went up 
3.5 percent upstate in this same period. 

* 

THE REPUBLIC - aircraft 
workers on Long Island returned 
fo office their union president, 
Justin Ostro, by a whopping 3-1 
majority. Osfro led the tough 16- 
week strike of this largest L. I. 
union early this year. Ostro’s full 
slate was same with him. 


A stanene AND CON- 
STRUCTION Trades Council of 
N. Y. State has. been set up in 
the State Federation of Labor. 
All local unions in this field are 
affiliated, One reason given for 
this step is to strengthen their 
hand in statewide merger nego- 
tiated between CIO and AFL 
central a. 


“LABOR NEWS,” weekly paper a. the AFL Je, 8 Central 


Trades & Labor Council, suggests that labor may have to take the - 


lead in creating a new liberal political realignment in the next four 
years. An editorial on the recent elections. comments that if labor 
cant find a “liberal spot” with either. major party, then it will have 
to face up to the issue of “political homelessness.” 


UNIONDALE, N. Y. A. new trial has been agreed on for four 


expelled members. of Operating Engineers: local 188. William — 
* union representatives without cag arya This was a precedent- 


DeKonig, Jr., president, obeyed the order of the international ‘union. 
The four workers are membrs of a reform group in the local, They 
want any new trial to be held by the international, ss the 
focal eiapaly wie ANE See at | : 
. THE MEMBERS OF LOCAL 6, Hotel & Club Employes 
Union, will vote for the annual ‘winner of the union’s Better Race 
Relations Award, instead of a board of selected judges doing it as 
wa eest Zones. 5. le Sh tpostthandetions wit be submitted to the 
= —t eearene annual cele- 


Shevcie’ tight to take’ grieva 


| cil’s 25 members are already under 
| |fire for violation of the City Char- 


man, 


litical hack is in most cases assur-| of 
ed. 

Now the people are catching a 
slight glimpse into the kind of 
City Council the scrapping of PR 
has: given them. Three of the Coun- 


ter. And most of the others are 
clamoring for a quickie white- 
wash investigation. of themselves 
by themselves before further dis- 
coveries are made of irregularities. 

: ’ ; | 


THE THREE. UNDER FIRE- 
Councilmen Hugh Quinn of 
Queens, Edward Cunningham of 
the Bronx, and James J. “Murph 
of Richmond— are charged with 
violation of the City Charter pro- 
vision that no councilman can be 
hired by any firm doing business 
with the city. 

Quinn, whose case started the 
investigation has been working for 
a carting firm which has a snow 
removal contract with the city. He 
is accused of introducing legisla- 
tion, too, for the benefit of his firm. | 


Murphy is working for the Todd 
Shipyards. Corporation, which does 
repair work on boats owned by the 
city. Cunningham, who is the 
council's. finance committee chair- 
is lawyer for a firm which 
leases a city dump. 

The tie-up between politicians 
and business firms is customarily 
the way by which politicians are 
paid off for their service to the 
machine, and the companies doing. 
the paying off get “favors” at pub- 
lic expense. 

The case of Councilman Quinn) - 


‘months, despite the obvious viola-| 


FEPC IS KEY ISSUE FACING 
NEXT ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE 


cil of any suspicion of any kind 


has been dragging for several! 


tion of the City Charter involved. 
Local scuttle-but has it that the 
Council has been fearful of act- 
ing because so many others are 
tainted similarly. And so they have 
proposed the sure-fire tactic of 
investigating themselves. 
* 

“I FEEL THAT THE Council's 
record for decency, honesty and 
integrity is at stake,” Democratic 
Council Leader Joseph . Sharkey 
cried out the other day. “Therefore 
is is our duty to cleanse the Coun- 


from whatever source.” 


* As neat a public declaration of | 
intention to whitewash. as has 
probably ever been made by a 
public servant, 

It is significant that the chief 
voice against this whitewash, and 
for a real investigation, has been 
that of Councilman Stanley Isaacs 
(R-Man.) Councilman Isaacs would 
never have been elected to public 
office it were up to the machines, 
Republican or Democratic. He 
was named by the people in elec- 
tion after election under PR by 
such overwhelming vote that the 
GOP never dared dump him after 
PR was eliminated. His presence 


of what they know about them,'drive to eliminate it. 


Chicago Steel Locals 
Plan Pact Conference 


CHICAGO.—AIl. steel union 
locals in this area are to begin 
discussing collective bargaining 
demands in preparation for a re- 

ional conference which will be 
held here in mid-January. 

The conference here will be 
one of a series to be held across 
the nation on the subject of 
“Steelworkers’ Contracts—Present 
and Future.” : 

Ray Pasnick, a district steel 
union leader, said that the par- 
ley here would bring together 
each local union president. The 
Midwest session is to cover del- 
egates in a dozen states from 
some 50) locals representing 
350,000 members. 

: * 

DISCUSSION’ will center 
around: (a) the~present con- 
tracts in basic steel, aluminum, 
iron ore, non-ferrous and fabxi- 
cating plants; (b) pension and in- 
surance agreements; (c) supple- 
mental unemployment benefits; 
(d) arbitration; (e) incentive and 
job classification. 

Some steel unionists here ex- 
pressed the opinion that the call- 


~ing of the regional conference 


“has something to do with thé 
fact that we are having elections 
in February for international 


and district officers.” They point- 
ed out that the movement with- 
in the union protesting the re- 
cent increases in dues has proved 
to be a s€rious challenge to the 
David J. McDonald inistra- 

THE industry magazine, “Tron 


‘Age’ has this to sa 


“Mr. McDonald. » and” his top 
aides will be out mending their 
political fences while at the same 
time mapping plans for union 
demands when the present 
three-year contract with steel 
producer expires. The union's 
executive committee has sched- 
uled six regional two-day meet- 
ings with USW leaders in New 
York, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Chicago, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. Another meeting may 
be held in Montreal. 

“These regional affairs were 
scheduled primarily to thresh 
out union problems and to talk 
over probable future union de- 
mands and activities, such as the 
organizing of office workers and 
the strategy for achieving a 
shorter work-week. But McDon- 
ald will be doing some politick- 
ing too.” 


ee + ee eS 


CHICAGO.—An advance look 
at key issues facing the coming 
session of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture showed this week that a 
state FEPC is top among them. 

The need for such a law has 

been given emphasis by recent 
surveys which reveal the extent 
to which Negroes are barred 
from employment opportunities 
in this state in spite of the 
pledges by employers that they 
will “voluntarily” end discrim- 
ination. 

This pledge has been made in 
every session of the Legislature 
in recent years, with the FEPC 
bill repeatedly losing by a few 


votes. 
* 


THE factors which indicate 
that 1957 may at last be the 
year for a state FEPC law are 
these: 

1. The Republican Party, the 
main barrier toa state FEPC 


setting ruling by the Grievance 


The’ case, brought by the State, County and Municipal Employes. 
Union, involved guards atAttica prison who had been given a lower 
service rating because of union i 


: wh UNION ELECTION at the General Electric plant in Sche- 
Lee + eee eee ve 11 of 12 incumbent of- 
Dissatisfaction 


Sgoh hole detoted 
weakness of local. 301, 


of N. Y. ‘state government. 


of rank ‘and file workers with 


law, is seen as being “on -the 
spot” on the civil rights issue, 
nationally and in the state. 

2. In the recent election cam- 
paign, Gov, William CG, Strat- 
ton was compelled by the 
NAACP to speak out in fayor of 
an FEPC law, repudiating his 
1955 statement that such a law 
was “not necessary.” 

8. In addition to other legis- 
lators who are pledged to work 
for FEPC, Negro representation 
in the coming session has been 
raised to ten members. — 

* 

IT IS pointed out that while 
the active sponsors of FEPC re- 
main a small minority of the leg- 
islature, their ‘strength is sub- 
stantially increased. 

“The way this legislature. op- 
erates,” one Negro assemblyman 
explained, “your power to get 
votes for a certain bill is determ- 
ined by how many votes you can 
swing for the other fellow’s bill.” 


o 


